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MISCELLANIES, 

POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 


pfesiDENTIAL ADDltESS 

ON OPENING TEE SECTION OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND, 
STATISTICS, AT fflE DUNDEE MEETING OF TEE BRITISH 
ASSOClVriON IN 1867. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— It has heeu ‘the custom to 
open the procecdiugs of this section b) au address, and ' 
it has l)C(ni the custom that tliat address sliould be a 
brief one. 1 ])ro[)os(', with your permission, to follow 
both these good customs. • 

This department of the Jlritisli Association difl'ers 
from the. others. They tire occupied ’exclusively with 
tfie study of external nature. We are oeeupied, as has 
been truly «aid, with external natute*only in so far as it 
exerts an influence pn the human mi»d. They treat of 
physical sciences. Our section thrown its roots, so to 
speak, deep down among the physical sciences, but is 
itself devttted to moral science. Lboked at in another ' 
light, our pursuits foriif th5 dcbateable land between the 
men of thought and the men of action. In theory, of 
course, we ere gil^cn ,up exclusively to the examina- 
tion of things as they are — to science] Iwt do^we,not 
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continually stray over the border-line, and wRnder*ifito 
the* consideration of things asHliey should he — itito the 
doniain oi^liQurt of legislation and government? ‘Those 
who are familiar with the j)roceedings*of this secti^)!! 
tvrill not, I think, say l(o; and tins intermediate chaiticter 
of our ♦department af.cQunts, I sJJj^^pose, for tli# ffict tliat 
it is from time to tim(i presided over by Mtanbers of 
*Pa.rIiam(‘nt, wlio, votaries of practical* politics,* cannot 
pi-eteiid to be tei^chers of the sciences with which this 
s(iction is% concerned — cannot even protend to be the 
fi'Jlow-labonrers of some whom I sec around me, but 
are content $to be, in this field, Iheir disciples and 
followers. 

The British Association, founded in 1831, was one 
,of the results of Uiat great upheaval of the national 
mind, of whie^h the political change which makes the 
year 1832 so famous was pflS^iaps the most co*nspicuous 
syniptomr The^ foundation of the Statistical Society, 
and of our own section, botli of whicli, I trust, have done 
’ somethings to lielp on the forward movement of the 
time, ca,me shortly afterwards, and the latter of these 
events must have been very nearly synchronised with 
the commencement (tf that remarkable reactionary move- 
immt which, taking its risc^in the common room «f Oriel, 
has since so widely and varioiSsly influenced English life. 
An eminent living writer might find, perhaps, in’ tlfis 
fact another illustration of the ojjeration of •Systole and 
Diastole in humati affairs^ 

Up 4o 1856 this section w^as exclusively octiupied 
with statistics. In that year, the centenary of the 
publication of Quesnay's ^'Jdaximes GenemleSy ” aiyi 
eighty years after the appearance of Adam Smith’s groat 
worlj, the kindred subject of ecopomic scifeficawas wisely 
added to our prpgrajjame. Now, Athen,»we arc the 
^Section, of ^fonomic Science and Statistics. What do 
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th5s« 'terms mean, a^id with wliat sort ot subjects wilt, 
chance tvisi tors wliV) s&ay into these regions, fronii more 
popular se^ctioiis, find us cfealyjgJ (luring tTift next^few 
? They wSl find us, in our character of students of 
economic science, dealing with alltthe phcnomcnij wliicli 
attend iippn, aM tfjc^j)rinciples which reguly-te, the 
produc^ipn, the distribution, and the exchange of wealth. 
If thejf are quite unfamiliar with those inquiries, they 
may come prejudiced against ns, as jcold and hard and 
selfish. We deserve, getltlemen, no such ^ character. 
The considerations to which we call fittention, the laws 
which we point oiA, must be taken, accojjfnt of by the 
most humane, and by thq most imaginative, if their 
attempts at world-bettering are not to shiver against 
the realities of life. All human societv, as has been well 
said, rests on a nfaterial foundation* “ and beneath all 
systems *of government, \nd all schemes of puldic 
morality, there lies the science of the wealth 0‘# nations,’^ 
The laws which we enunciate are no moTe, and no less, 
hard or imjierative than any of the laws ^vith which 
other sections have to do. ‘‘ What,” asked Mr. Mill, in 
the House of Commons last year, “ is more unfeeling 
than the attrac^tion of gravitation ?” If, however, gentle- 
men, we claim for economic ^science a very high place, 
we do not exaggerate its itnportance. No wise economist 
Tvev pretended to explain more than a very limited 
number of •the complicated problcniS*of society and life. 
No wise economist ^ver laid himself (sipen to the denun- 
chiitio^is levelled by M. Edgar Quinet, in hjs recent 
brilliant work on the French Revolution, against those 
^ho foiully fancy that th(jy can account, on economical 
fyinciples alone, for thut g’teat. moral and political earth- 
quake. 

There surely Jjaev^r was a time in winch it was 
more plainly necessary to popularise, tnia s^jience. We 

’ ‘ b2 
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are told by alarmists that one of ^he results - of ferfcJrm 
will bfe. tliat matters which wel'e ^onlidered settled will 
be scopenM; that Protection will again ‘raise her head, 
and that the ghosts of old fallacies will come back*to 
fibber. in the House ‘of Commons.^ I am one of those 
who think such fcar^ (^xaggeratj^l ; but surely tl^ mere 
possibility of our people, lajising into heresies such 
as tbos(' which have seduced men of oun race, in A-meiica 
and Australia, shovilij^warn us to diffuse far and widt'. the 
broad resnjts of economic science. It is to be feared that, 
even in circjh^ Avbcro we might expect better things, tlierc 
is a very con^derahle misconception about the real tea,ch- 
ings of economists. Who can forget the op])Osition that 
was excited by Mr. Cobden’s negotiations in France, as 
,if, forsooth, he, of all men, was going to be false to the 
principles by the advocacy oi which lie had put himself 
in the first rank of contemjwary statesmen ? * Is it .sur- 
prising that there should be so much he.sitation about 
the acceptance, 1 do not say of the mere fact of free 
tr.adc, but<v)f some of its consequences ? Count up the 
schools in whi(;h an attempt is made at giving even a 
glimpse into economic science. There arc distinguished 
professors of economic sciimcc at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; but hoAv many men are there who Icifi’^c the 
great English universities witli any knowledge of it ? * 

Of the two economical questions to which your jiresF- 
dent alluded last ^ear, as to thogc which for the 
moment, chiefly occupying the mind* of men — the ques- 
tion of .our coal supply and the state of the itiosey 
market — the first will, no doubt, slumber till the report 
of the Royal Commission is, given to the wsnJd. Tl^ 
other still attracts attention ; but the “ wheel has come 
full qirclv,” the periodical reaction has s'ef in. and the 

There are still fait toa^w, but more tliaU there were when this 
addr^B wr^s deiivj^red. • 
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vast’ pile of gold ^mojjnte daily higher, waiting for the 
spirit of. confidence to return, , Anothei; economical 
question has, Tipwever, come in these last fevj months 
into great and painful prominence, I allude, of course, 
to th% question of trades* unions, and to the relations of 
capital ^and labour. The^unhappy contests betwebn these 
natural^allies is not the only joint in our armour. Many 
eminent men have been declaring that England is falling 
behind other nations in the indust^al race, and that a 
better and more extended technical edpoation has become 
a necessity. All ^attempts, however, to ^ive a good 
technical education will break down, if we cm not imitate 
Swit;ier];ui(l and Germany* in creating a really good 
system of elcmeiitaiy and middle-class education.* That 
is the soil in which technical education must grow, and* 
at present that soil is ^^fully thin in many places. 
Fortunately, hoAvever, the public mind is l)ecoming 
familiarised with the id(^a of an educational rate ; and if 
wc have an educational rate to assist the poorest, why , 
not a system of gi'aded schools, to which all classes may 
repair if they see fit, and through which a ladder may be 
built by which merit may climb to the high places of 
society ? How long will English farmers go on paying 
that tlfc children of their Itfbourers may be educated 
better than their own ? 

Amongst the measures of the late session, in which 
this section* may be supposed to tfike peculiar interest, 
was the extension to all trades of the principle of the 
Fafitofy Acts — these Acts which for* more than one 
gencr.ation were so stoutly resisted in the name of 
political'*" economy, but • which enlightened theory 
approves, and which ex*perience has justified. The 'com- 
parative effse with.which the bills of last sessio^ passed, 

* It is gratifying to think how far a single dQcacie^eai«ried,n“, i* U is 
matter, under the ttuspices of the late administration fl87ti). 
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was creditable to the GoySramegrt, ^creditable ^to the 
interests affoijtecl, and,^Jlbove alf, creditable to Mr* Henry 
Bruce, tlie Vice-Presidertt of the Council in the latp 
administration, whose^ abnegation of self, in the willing 
8 U|tpf>rt whic.h he gave to bills \^ith.whicli his own flame 
will not* 1)0 associate'fl, ^vas as r«markahle as if is^ fear, 
.rare aniongst politicians of any party. 

If it is easy to give a definition of onr work as 
students of ccoiwuiic science, which, although of 
jourse lialfle to be, pulled to pieces by critics, may be 
taken as fai%ly (;ori‘i“ct, how different is the case with 
our work as 'slatisticiaiis ? Wlio can defijie statistics? 
“ Quicqyid oqiint homines,” ih so far as it is susceptible of 
being recorded and expressed numerically ? I'hat defini- 
•tion might, perhaps, be accepted by some, but there 
W'ould be many gainsayers. ^'wo sets of men .long dis- 
puted as.to^which of them was most entitled to the 
name of statisticians. There were those who considered 
statistics to bo opiivalont to what used to be called 
"political arithmetic.” There were those Avho, a])j)caling 
to the etymology of the word " statistics,” and recalling 
the history of the science, thought that they, and they 
alone, were entitled to represent themselves as the suc- 
cessors, of the great Gbttirtgen professors, who first gave 
a systematic form to this kind of inquirJ^ *Thc victo^ 
has, for all practicy,! pui’poses, remained with the first of 
these two bodies oT disputants j* that is to say, the 
science naturally tends to ^secome m(?re definite and pre- 
cise, to restrict itself more and more within the circle* of 
those facts which cap be recorded and tabulated. The 
statistician has scarcely, pe^haj^s, had so mS!iy harfl 
words thrown at him as his cousin the economist ; bflC 
ho has all along been coupled wit^i that 'unpopular 
character, in pufilict dkfavour. I'hosef who Imow nothing 
else ‘of Mr. Burke) know his sentence abcut "sophists, 
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ecoifomists, and calci;lators.» I even remember seeing it 
quoted* in a letter mud an innkeeper, who**had* been 
■Remonstrated with on account of*£fn extortionate bill ! 

The statistician, however, no less than the economist, 
can ^ay something in hss own justification. H^ve no4 
vital *tati«tics done muflj, to dimjni^h the uncertainty in 
providing for families, which used so much to increase 
the arTxieties of the trading and professional classes ?* 
Have not sanitary statistics, even within the last few 
years, added very much to'the length and cqmfort both 
of civilian and miljttiry life ? Have not .judicial sta- 
tistics done their *part in leading tlie pi/»lic to acce})t 
the doctrine at which the most enlightened criminalists 
had already arrived by other paths — that crime is best 
repressed, not by severe, but by ^ rapid and ccrtaii^ 
punishment ? Artj not educational statistics, at this 
very moment, convincing "^1 intelligent persons in Great 
Jlritain, that we must at length make “ a lofig pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together,” to get at least a 
modicum of education conveyed to the whole people ? 

And while I speak of educational statistics, it may 
not be amiss to recall one curious instance of the want 
of them, which was lately pressed on the attention of 
Parliafnent, A highly intelligent witness from Oxford, 
examined before the committee which lateljT sat to 
inquire into the educational system pursued at the two 
great English univergities, admitted* that there was not 
at this moment a»y ofidcial documerPt in existence from 
which the public could arrive at an idea, even approxi- 
mately correct, of the vast revenues of Oxford and her 
wolleges^' — revenues which only required to be used in the* 
spirit of her worthier* sons, to make her incomparably 
the most efifeient, as sjje is incomp^ably the VealJ.hiest, 
university fti the world. Surcly^it ig laenstrous that w6 

This is happily no longer the ca^. 
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can, with the greatest ease,# limi yic revenue and i the 
expiiiditufc. of the Uni versit}^ Berlin, downjto the 
last dollar, •and are uiiffbl^; to* arrive at e\ 6 en a* tolerably 
guess as*to the revenue and expendititre of a simil^^-r 
kistitutyon in our ownJisland ! 

The importance of military tfiid naval stati^tic^ need 
. not be urged. Would that the most striking of 

^inquiries into them could be brought home to alUminds! 
Would that everyone^realiscd the fearful loss which the 
vast armanjents now kept up fire entailing upon Europe I’"" 
Would that the people of this quarter of the globe would 
awake to the yhingor of being surpassed, in all the arts 
of peace, ))y the great natiou on the other side of the 
Atlantici ! Ati Ainerican politician came ba(*k last autumn 
from Prussia, declaring that it was impossible to walk 
ten yards, in a Prussian town, without meeting a soldier. 
An English 2)o]itician cam(‘ Ifack, at the same time, from 
the IJjiitdd (Elates, declaring that he had traverscnl the 
country from end to end, without scKung even a single 
*soldi(‘r. AVhen will monarchs, and cabinets, and pojnilar 
assemblies learn that old wisdom of William III., that 
that nation will hold the balance of jujwor, which, in 
2)r()i)ortion to its strcjigth, “ has economised its matiTial 
resoun'.es to the liighisst poyit, and acquired the highest 
di'grec of moral aSecndainy, l)y an honest aiitd eunsistent 
alh'giaiicc to the laws of morality, in its domestic polic}^ 
and in its foreign rblutions^' ? 

It would not be difficult to point out the obvious and 
palpable .advantages that arise to the communityfrom 
other branches of statistical inquiry ; but in truth there 

aMio curse of militarism weighs^ no-vy far more Leavily upon tlie 
Continent than it did when these words were spoken. “■ If this state o*f 
things yontilnios,’’ said a |'h-ciich statesinijn, some little tiiuo ago, to an 
Englislj IViend, “ Kijyppe will he reduced to boi^.at the 'barrack-door — 
d ht jKirtr^ ih's ^‘asrf'iios ! and the present Government has 
(lone ils vwy besttto inoculate our own people with tips plague. 
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is xk) need, for cavilinrs woald be silent, if not convinced, 
were U,uot that om- Swn friends sometjjffees an 

occasion .to the enemy. * To attempt to ’draw from 
statistical facts* inferences which they will not hear — to 
resoive the whole phy^ of social forties into a mere questidh 
of nmnbors and averag^ — to prcjteud that figures govern 
the wVld, instead of merely helping us to understand- 
how if is governed — is simply to injux’e the cause whicK 
wo profess to defend. Those wlipjict in this way, are 
almost as mischievous as tliosc whose ^•eckless abuses of 
statistical methods Jiave given point to ^e sneer that 
nothing is so false *as figures, excejjt facts-^the liigbys of 
political life, who manipulate their figures with a view, 
not to arrive at truth, but to obtain a controversial 
success. There is no poorer triumph than such a one 
as tliis, for there is none easier ; unless, indeed, it be the 
trium])h attained by fifth-rate theologians when tliey 
quote isolated texts against each other, and each remains, 
in the opinion of his followers, the master of the 
unhonoured and unprofitable field of strife. » It is, how- 
evei', vain to argue against anything because it may be 
abused. Uf course a man wJjo deals with statistics in 
the spirit of tlie saying, “ Icint 'pis pour les fails,” can 
make them prove anythii^ ; «but surely no saying can be 
farther from being the expression of tlie temjjer of any 
man who has a right to call himself a statistician. 
Perfect opSnness of mind, a determination to receive every 
fact with equal favour, a dcterminatibn to restrain, not 
ollly’the ordinary disturbing prejudices, but even that 
love of hasty generalisation which is characteristic of 
«nany ftne intellects, a spjrit resigned to collect, one by 
•one, the stones of a tetnple which a successor may* build 
up — thestf are the^ marks of a true student of this seience. 

1 have laid stwnetiiing aboui^^. popuiatising economic 
science. Arguments not less strong, tHph^h difiiiireut. 
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might be ajlegetl iu hxvonr of* popuUrisiug statistics. * It 
is iu'tBis d(?)!^^rtment that we shall ^nd the real .value of 
those men habits of* mibd lead them to take what 

I may (tail the old vicjw of the science, the view whiuh 
fBund favour witli ISctdozer wlicn .he said, “ Statistics 
ai’e history in roposew; ^listory ij' statistics in* motion.” 
The more the science, ]>i'operIy so called, withdraws itself 
up llie heights of knowledge, the more necessary will it 
bo to have messenger? constantly passing to the plaiiis 
lutlow. It is satisfactoiy to see useful maiuials of sta- 
tistics being x^radujilly multiplied, an^l getting down into 
general circulift.ion. ‘The historical “ Afmanach de Gotha” 
has been mother of a numcroKS progeny, amongst which 
not the least useful is the Jlelgian “ Annuaire” of Scheler, 
and its younger sistvr, in our own country, the “ States- 
man’s Year Book.” It is strange that, while France has, 
in a kindred class of literature*, the excellent “Annuaire ” 
published irt connection with the “lievuc des Deux 
Moudes,”'®*' we have nothing more cosmopolitan than our 
very jm'oclfial “Annual liegister.” An id(!a which was 
some years ago put forward in the “ Saturday Jlevievv,” 
that it would be expedient to bring out a series of jiolitico- 
historical cowijxanz’ons to Mr. Murray’s handbooks, has not 
yet been acted upon, but the rcjalisation of so reasbnable 
a project is surely only defeiTcd. 

One of the greatest attractions of this science is 
undoubtedly its international character. The lirst im- 
pulse of a statistician who has arrived at what appear to 
him satisfactory results, with regard to a group of 'facets 
and figures in his own country, is to see how his conclu- 
sions are affected by similar groups of facts and figures 
in othTer countries. In so doing hd is necessarily brought 
into oonnSctio.n^ nokonly with foreign kimwfcdge, but 
with foreign m'eh of aativity and intelligcfi,ce, and so 

This baa now, alas 1 ceased to exist (1H78). 
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beccJiiies one more link in the chain that is binding into 
one greiit confederation the progressive nijiCons ’of^ the 
globe. 

But I am forgetting that I pro^mised to adhere to the 
goo(i custom of being brief. Difling the next week \vh 
shall 'listen to many jppers uji^n.niost important sub- 
jects, i^th in our character of economists and of statisti- 
cians. I trust we shall not only bring to all open and* 
unprejudiced minds, but recollecj; .the precept of the 
Pyrrliouists, “ Be sober, and remember ^o doubt.” 
Working in this sjijrit, wc may perhaps syuare a stone, 
or shape a rafter, which some future “ nmsU'r of those 
who know ” may use in building up a system of politics, 
which may do as much honour to the nineteenth cen- 
tury after, as did that of Aristotle tq the fourth century 
before, the Christian era. 



EGYPT. 

A LECTUEE rt^LlVERED AT CULLEN, AND PRINTED IN TUE 
“ CONTEMl’ORAEy REVIEW” FOR FEBRUAltT, 1874. 

At a quarter to one o’clock on tlic IGth October, the 
Peliixe slipped from lier mooriugs iii the liarbour of 
Marseilles, and passing slowly between the , far-seen 
pilgrimage cbipc-h of Notre Dame de la Garde and the 
Quarautim; Station, took bi-r course to the eastward. 

Then followed a chequered week, of which the least 
agreeable iiicidents were a gale of some eight-and-twenty 
hours, and a night whicli we sjient tossing fibout in a 
ground-swell oil’ the harbour of Alcjxandria ; while the 
most agreeable incidents wei'c a lovely morning amongst 
the Lipari Isles, which lobkeij. more charming ^lan 1 
ever saw them look before, our first view of*.Crete, and 
the society of M, Mariette, one of the greatest of living 
Egyptologists. 

Do you ask wJio w'ere our othei fellow-travellers ? 
Well, they were numerous — somewhat too numerous for 
comfort, and you wilj have an excellent idea of what 
they were like, if you will cjoly read the descriptioii 
given ‘of his travelling companions by M. About in “Le' 
Fellah,” lor that ’amusing writer made, the saihe voyage 
in the same ship a few y-ears ago. Only to complete the 
pictiiie, in o&r icase, a few touches from Wijhelm Meister 
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should be thrown in^for wh had on board th? whole of 
the pef-sonnel of the Opdra Copiique, whiclf is, f dare- 
say, at this vety moment amusing the Alexandrians. 

We ran early in the morning into the harbour which 
Alejfcuder, Cmsar, Antony, and ^o many others of the 
greatest fetors on the \jtorld’s stijgo have made famous, 
and w^e for some time in suspciise as to our fate with 
reference to (piarantiiKi, that scourge of Mediterranean 
travel having been calhai jnto exciiptional activity this 
year, by the presence of the cholera ju variens parts of 
Europe, Very soon, however, a boat came oft', bringing 
a letter which informed ns that kind frien'ds had made 
every arrangement for ourtjomfort, and that wc should 
perform our (parantine in a charming yacht fitted up 
on purpose. 

Hither we soon betook ourselves, a guardian from 
the Lazaretto accompanying us, and oui- yacht hoisting 
the yellow flag, as a warning to all persons to avoid 
touching it, to say nothing of us — its terror-striking, 
inhabitants, 

I'hcre was nothing, however, to prevent our receiving 
visits, j)rovided our visitors did not actually touch the 
vessel, and we did receive a good many, conversing with 
our friSnds over the. side. ^ 

After .sqiRie seventy-two hours of close but delightful 
im 2 )risonment, the (|uarantiuc authorities came to tell 
us that -wh were free. Sir John ‘Lubbock and 1 im- 
mediately used oup freedom by going on shore to call 
on* Br. Gaillardot, a French physician and* man of 
science, who has given special attention to the Pre- 
historic Antiquities and thjj botau)’’ of Egypt, 

Somewhat later in\hc day we all set out for a* long 
drive to s^ Sie sights, and receive the first impressions 
of Alexandria. 

The sights^ proper are only two — ^Cleopatra’s Ndedl§ 
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and Pomppv’s Pillar. CleopJitra’s ^eedle* is an ottllisk 
of r*ed* granite, which is^connecied'by the hierqg?yphic3 
still legible upon it with Rameses II., ‘of whom we, 
shall hear more. It wa,^ brought from Heliopolis, some s»y 
by Cleopatra, whence 'the name wljicli it usually l^ars. 
Others say it was brought in tln^ reign of Tiberius.^ 
Pompcy’s Pillar is a tall column, also of ^anite, 
which has nothing to do with Pompcy, but was erected 
in honour of Diocletian, and which, aqcording to 
M. Marietto and others, stood in the centre of the 
Scrapeium, V gigantic edifice, erected for religious, 
literary, and bther purposes, and dedicated to Serajiis. 

The above are the sights proper — the sights obli- 
gatory. But not less interesting than they are the 
.light-house, marking the place where stood the famous 
Pharos, whose name has become the word for light- 
house in many languages ; the island of Pharos itself, 
long since united with the miunland ; and the two great 
^harbours — one of which, the Eunostus, or port of Good 
Return, bids fair to become, under the hands of English 
engineers, one of first-rate importance, worthy to be the 
gate of the Egypt of the future. 

With the Alexandria of to-day, which everyone 
abuses,^ we wore on the wiiolc agreeably surprised. It 
would doubtless be a horrid place of resideijce, but the 
newness and stranjjeness of everything is pleasant to th^ 
eyes of the European* traveller. AA^e thought h; in every- 
thing, except situation, far. superior t« Smyrna, the place 
with which it seemed natural to compare it. 

Very charming to the eye was the variegated crowd 
in the streets — a crowd of jill lands, all dresses, aM 
colou'rs, and all features. Very charming were the date^. 
palms laden with frrit, the unfamiliar fbrms of the 

Acacia lebbek, the true Sycomore, af a ta!l Tamarisk, 

«/ 

‘Sister to tlie one now in London (1^78). 
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of\]l e’ Bamboo, and many other trees, which were eithei 
not ki^wn to us aV ^1, or known only^^n stunted 
.specimens., 

^ Very charming was it to taste the fresJi sugar-cane 
for the first time, to see the brown tents of the Jiedouim 
Aral)^ and those more dvilised, buj hardly less strange, 
Dahabc^ahs, which convey so many of our countrymen 
up tlie^ile. 

We slept in Alexandria, and, starting betimes in the 
morning, passed in little more than four hour’s over the 
one hundred and thirty-one miles which fiC‘imrated us 
from Cairo. 

Tliey werfi four mcmondde hours. First came Lake 
Mareotis, looking, unhapj)i]y, as unlike as jiossiblc to 
what Shelley had in his mind, when he wrote the lines : 

B^it lior clioico sport was in the hours of sleep, 

To glide adown old Nilus, when he threads 
Egypt and Ethiopia, from the stoop 
Of utmost Axuiiio, until he spreads, 

Like a calm flook of silver-llecceil sheep, 

Ills waters on the ])lain ; and crcstotl heads 
Of cities and proud temples gleam amid, 

And many a vapour-belted pyramid. 

By Maoris and the ^Marcotid lakes. 

Strewn with faint blooms fikc bridal chamber flooi;^ ; 

\Vh/e naked boys bridling tame wator-suakes, 

Oi* charioteering ghastly alligators, 

Had left on the sweet waters miglvty'wakes 
(?f those huge foTins : — within the b\»azen doors 
Of the great labyrinth slepl both boy and beast, 

Tired with the pomp of their Osirian ffeast. 

i-iooking, I say, as unlikj that as possible, but still a 
•great aud historical expanse of water, with new birds, 
and new wafer-plants dear to the 0350 of a bottfilist. 

Next calbe tb^surprise, which slipuic^not have been 
a surprise, of finding Egypt so intenseljf green iir the 
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month of^October, when nedrly all^ other Mediterraiitiau 
lan9s*are ;^rchcd and burnt ui^. 

Theq,* about sixty-fi^e 'miles from* our. point of 
departure, wc crossc(] the Rosetta branch of the Nilof a 
stream, noAV tliat tlicf river liad bgen falling for cV fort- 
night, nearly as broad ^‘is the Rl^ne at Cologne 

At last, after a good many more miles liAd been 
traversed, came the Damietta branch — not cpiitc so 
large — and ere long one of our party called out, ‘‘ I see 
them ! ” 

Yes, th\re far away to the sguth, like ghosts of 
themselves, as kntDwn to us from pictures, were the 
pyramids of Gizcb, with the Libyan 'Desert rising 
behind them. That was one of the great moments of 
life, like that in .which one first caught sight of the 
Dome of St. Peter s, or the Acropolis of Athens, or the 
Mosque of St. Sopliia. 

Very soon after this wc arrived at the station of 
Cairo. I will not attempt a getuiral descri})tion of Masr 
the Victoiious, for that is what El Kahira is saicT to 
mean, since 1 am sure I should fail to conv(!y to you, in 
my own words, an adequate image of its kaleidoscopic 
life. The best skc^tch I have seen is in a h.'ctiire 
delivered by M. Brugsch, somewhere in Germanj’^ wliicli 
is, however, not very accessil>le. The thingYisiially said 
about the old part of Cairo is, that it is exactly ]ikc“ 
the ‘"Arabian Nights,” and thg thing u!^i\filly said 
happens, in this c?is(‘, to 1>£ very tru« and apt. 

The ‘following passage, taken from an Amf?riean 
book, seems to me, to reflect, with great faithfulness, 
the feeling of the place : i 

To ouc^new eyoB everything was picture. ' Vainly ^hc hard road 
was crowded witk_^Ioslom artisans liuAe-returning ^om their work. 
To the mere Moslem oBserver, tliey were barpAters, masons, labourers, 
^nd tradesmen oi all kinds. We passed many a :^ieditating Cairene, 
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to wlif)rii tliero was nothin" })nt th(f monotony of an old story in that 
evening .lyd in that road. lhit*we saw all the ])ageantr’/*of Oiental 
romance (puetly donkeying into C^o. 

I saw Fadladeen with a gorgeous turban and a long" s«.sii. His 
chibouque, Ixjund with coloured silk aiuk gold threads, was home 
hehind^hini by a black slave. Fat and fuiniitg was Fadladecn a» of old 
and tlu^igh Ferniouz was not 1)y, it was clo^ir to sec in the languid 
droop of l^is eye that choice jffiibian verses were sung by the twilight 
ill his miml. 

A bon ITassan sat by the city gate, and 1 saw ITaroun Alraschid 
quhitly come uj) in that disguise of a l^losul merchant. I could not 
but wink at Abou, for 1 knew him so long ago in t^e “ Arabian 
Nights.’’ 7)ut ho rather stared than salutc'd, as fr^fiids may in 
a mas(juerade. Then; ^v?is Hindbad the Foster, too, hiirrying to 
Sindbad the Saili)r. I turned and watched his form fade in the 
twilight, yet I doubt if he reach(?d Hagdad in time for the Eighth 
History. 

Then came Sakkas, men with hogskins slung over their backs, 
full of water. T r(;menf]>ored tin* land and the time of putting wine 
into old bottles, and was shoved back beyond glass. Pedlars — 
swarthy fatalists, in hnx'ly lengths of robe and tuihan — ^;ried tlieir 
wares. 7’o our Frank ears it was nothing but llabel jargon. Yet 
had (wiulite "Mr. Lam; accom]>anied us — Hr. l^aiK', the Eastern 
Englisliman, who has given us so many glimj)ses into th# silence and 
mystery of Oriental life, like a good genius revealing to ardent lovers 
the very hallowtMl heart of the haretuu — we should have understood 
those cries. 

AVe should have heard ‘LSyconiure ligs — 0 grapes 1” meaning that 
sauTligs %ere otlrred, and the SAveetmiss of sound that “ grapes ” hath 
Avas only bait for the attention ;*or “Odours of T'aradise — tloAvers 
of tilt; henna ! ’"^causing Hoslem maidens to tingle to their wry nails’ 
ends y or, indee.d, these jiedlar ])oets, veiidii^j; AvateiMuelons, sang, 
“Consoler o4l flic embarrasstid, 0 pips 1” AWre they not poets there, 
these ptullars, and full #01 Oriental •extra\"agance ? Ftir the sweet 
assowatum of poet/ic names shed silvery sheen ov^'r the aetiial article 
oflered. The uiiAvary philosojiher might fancy that he AAns buying 
comfort in a green Avater-m(;lon, and the pietist dream of mementoes in 
]ieav(;ii in tlie im*re earthy vanit,^ of henna. lUit the philaiitliropic 
merchant ot sour limes criTs, “Cod made them light — liiAes !’' 
Meaning not •the fruit, nor the stomach of, the purchasSi^ bi^Jb his 
purse. Will tliJy neve^^have done Avith liiero"l’\i^'h«cs and sphinxes, 
those Egyptians Here a man rose-emboAvered chants, ‘fTlie rose^s a 


0 
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thorn, Irom tlie sweat ot the rrojiiict it bioomoa r ivieaimig, 
fregh roses? 

ThCwSe masquerade •manners, but they are plcftsant. The 
maiden Ijji/s not henna only, hut a tliouglit of heaven f the poet not 
water-melons only, hut dream of consolation which truly wil* he 
' need. 

Our first excursion was to Heliopolis, the Um ot the 
Old Testament. You will recollect that Joseph* married 
Ascnatli, the daup^hter of the higli-priest of that city, and 
the Armepians ftill consider as canonical an apociyplial 
hook kno\to as the ^‘History of Joseph and Asenath.” 
Heliopolis was never, it would seem, very large, hut 
it was a jJace of great importan(‘.c — Ihe Oxford or 
St. Andrew's of Egypt. Nothing is more probable than 
that Moses and Plato both studied there. If Moses did 

t 

study here, then the greah obelisk orOsirtasen, which is 
now the first ohje(it the traveller seeks out, *must have 
been qifitc familiar to him, for it was already older, in 
his day, than any building in Scotland is now. 

It stofc)d, wlien we visited it, in the midst of a great 
field of sugar-cane, whi(h I Ihto saw growing for the 
first time, and which murmured round it in the breeze, 
as charmingly as ever murmured the pines of Tlieocritus 
upon the hills of Sicnly. 

Dean Stanley, whose sKort sketclics ^of Egyptian 
scenery, at the beginning of “ Sinai and Palestijie,," are, 
like so much else bf# the sanui kind tlnit he Jias written, 
the purest of puilj gold, r^^miiids us.tliat tliis obelisk liucl 
once many companions in tlie City of the Sun, a»tl that 
it was henee that those obelisks woix; taken to which so 
many memories arc attached^ winch touch us more nearly 
than anything in Egypt — tfic «bclisks .of the Vatican, 
the Latefau, and the Porta del Popolo. • . 

Hard by fi»li,opolis, at the yilh^e of Matareeali, is 
tho* tree whkh the traditions of Eastern Christianity 
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conriecb -with the Flight into 5gypt. . It is a Sycomhre 
or Egyptijin fig, of considerable though not of vener^^ble 
age ; but, of coprse, it may. be tire descendant, as is 
believed by the Copts, of an older tree which gsew on 
the same spot. However that raay^e, it now shelters 
from tlie fierce Egyi)tiiTn «un the most lovtdy jasfiiine, 
some of wjiich we gathered “in mernorlain.” 

Our 4rive to Heliopolis introduced me to various 
Egyptian plants, for which, I need hardly say, 1 kcjjt a 
sharp look-out, although the stason of the year was the 
reverse of j)ropitiou8. One of the first blit up(jft was the 
Erigeron Canadense-*-*i.i pushing American tourist whom 
I have traced over half Europe, and who has actually 
had the assurance to establish himstdf at Hcliapolis. 
Not less interesting in a difierent way was the Cleome 
2 )entaphyllufi, which ^ve afterwards saw* in every field, a 
pretty climbing Cgnanchtim, and the Althmi cannahiva, 
a very handsome mallow, much used as a dcfejiei* for 
the fields of cotton {Gossypimn vitifollum), which were 
covered with their showy yellow flow(‘,rs. 

Here,*too, I saw for tins first time one of the commonest 
of Egyptian birds, a lovely white heron, Ardetta rustica, 
which travellers newly lauded generally mistake for tlie 
Ibi«ii 

Of course we w'ent to «the Pyramids, and a.very 
delightful expedition it was ; but do not be afraid, I am 
not going to^ describe the P}Tamids, ajul that for two 
reasons. First, becaus('. •}'^ou have all rea,d descriptions of 
them,; and, secondly, *l)ecause one of the uses of a sketchy 
lecture like this is to direct your attcnti'on to the best 
bo^ks on the subject of Avhich it treate. I would advise 
you, then, to read the vei^ c4car and vivid description of 
her excursion to the Pyramids, whi(;h is given by ifiss 
Martineau in Jier “Eastern Life,” and wdll only notice 
one or two particulars ifi which our viSif differed from 
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hers. In the first place,# then, we were some ‘ months 
earlier in the season than shepso that we looketl from the 
top of the Great Pyl'arpich'with our back to the yellow 
desert,* over an immense extent of flooded country, from 
the midst of which ^he villages rose like so many little 
red islands. 

In the next place, two of us, Sir John Lu])bock and 
myself, penetrated into the Second Pyramid, that of 
Cephrenes, which is comparatively rarely visit('d, althougli 
it is in no way more difficult to penetrate than the other. 

In tl?<j third •place, there arc now absolutely no diffi- 
culties which need be taken into 'acc-.ount by any man 
or woman of average healfh and strength, in going up, 
coming down, or entering the Great Pyramid. You 
drive to it from Cairo in an hour and a half, and the so- 
called Pyramid Arabs understand tke, Imsincss of helping 
you up and down, extremely well. I will not, I say, 
waste time in description, but you will exi)ect me to say 
a word as to the purpose and history of the Pyramids, 
because jnuch light has been thrown on these matters of 
late years. 

'I’hcre is then now no doubt whatever, amongst people 
entitled to express an opinion, that the Pyramids were 
simply tombs. 

There was found some years ago in Phociucia a sar- 
coi)hagus, which is now in the Louvre*. The beginning 
of an inscription *011 it has biicn translated a,s follows : — 

In tlie luonlli of Uul, tli« fouiteonlli ■'yenu' of luy roigu, 1, King 
AsliniaiH'zni', king .of tlio Sidoniaus, son of King Talmilh, king l)f tlio 
Sidonians, spake King Aslinuine/er, king of flic SidoniaTis, saying, “ I 
have been stolen awiy^ before my^ time — a son of tlie flood of flpys. 
The wbileoni fJreat is dumb ; the jou of ( Jods is dead. And 1 i-est in 
this* grave, even in tJii.s tomb, in the place wiifcb I have Imilt. My 
adjijratibii to all tlie Puling rowere /ind all men : Let no one open 
this resling-pla»4,vn2r search for treasure, fi.s> there i^ no treasure rvith 
U? ; ,aud Ie1j.liiio not bear away the couch of My rest, and not trouble 
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SJs in this resting-placo by distyrhing tlie couch of My sluiiihej's. . . . 
For all mcii^vrjio should open tlie tomb of ^fy rcist, or any man wlfo 
should cmry away tli^i couch of my Kist, or flny one who t^uble me 
on this couch : ITnto them there shall bo no rest with the departed ; 
they ^lall not bo buried in a grave, and there %hall be. to them neither 
son nor Seed. . . . There shall to them* neither root belotV” nor 
fruit above, nor honour among tlm living under •the sun. . . 

Well rthc Great Pyramid was nothing more nor less 
than the place where Choofoo, or Cluiops as the Greeks 
called him, meant to “ lie in glory ” — mightiest amongst 
the dead, as he had been mightiest aradngst tl/e living. 
He did not trust, like the Phoenician, king, to words 
marked on his satcophagiis to scare intruders. He trusted 
to the skill of the architoct to pi-event the secret erf his 
resti ng" j)lace ever being j)enetrated. Nor can it be denii^d 
that, to a great exteni, he succeeded. True, his tomb has 
now been rifled, but according to some, authorities it 
remained inviolate for full five thousand years. 

(flieops was a king of the fourth dynasty, about whom 
many fables were told to the Father of History. ^ That is 
not surprising when wc recollect that the Father of 
History lived about 456 B.a, in the days of the twenty- 
seventh dynasty — very possibly three thousand five 
huTfffe^cd j'oars, and more, after tjie d(^ath of Cheops. 

No one can look, howcvel, on this tremendous fliass, 
which is aboift as high as Strasburg Cathedral, covers 
as much groiyid as Lincoln s Inn Field^s, *und is estimated 
to contain ’*cighty-fi VC fnillion cubic fi‘et of stone — all 
this, observe, after its whole outer casing has been taken 
away, which has much diminished its ’size — without 
feeiijing that he who raised f^r himself such a sepulchre 
must have been a prince gbej^ed by enormous numberi^ of 
people. 

Time, say^an ol^^ writer — 

Sadly overcometh aU ihiiitrs, and now siiteili on a Sntinx and craze^tli 
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ou the ruins of Memphis and Old Thebes, gloriously triumphing and 
turning old glories into dipams. The traveller, as he p.?sSeth through 
these des(]fi^ts, asketh — AV^io *huilfled the Pyramids ] and he murmurs 
something in rei)ly, hot; it is he heareth not. 

And truly tlic riddle is ocily'half read when we say 
that Cheops raiscid the Great, Qcphreiies the Scyjoiid, and 
Myccriiius tlie Tliird and much smaller Pyramid. Who, 
we ask, as yet quite vainly, were th('. engineers ? Who 
were the labourers ? Were they captives from afar, or 
were the^y natiVc Egyptians ? Time, as yet, has murnnii'ed 
nothing in re])]^, even to the most attentive cars. Our 
children may learn something more about this mystery, 
for the science of Egy])toldgy is still in its infancy. 

If anything could add to the glory of these stately 
tombs, it would be the still older and^still more mysterious 
monument which stands (dose to them. T allude of course 
to thc,nSphinx, the typti of the countless Sphinxes that 
have been carved in so many plac(\s in ancient and 
modern days, but as much supcj*ior to anything of the 
same kind as Kingiake’s immortal description of it is to 
all other descriptions. 

Laugh and mock if you 'will at the -syorsliip of stone idols, hut mark 
yo this, yc breakers of iniage.^ that in one regard tlic stow^ idof ocars 
awfuPsemhlance of Deity — unehaAgofulness in the midst of change — 
the same seeming will and int(3nt for ever and ever hiexorahle! Upon 
ancient dynasties of Elliiopian and Egyptiiin kings, ni)on Greek and 
Eomaii, upon Arab and Ottoman couquprors, upon X^prleon dreaming 
of an Eastern Einjure, upon battle and ^pestilence, upon keen-eyed 
travcllei^ — Herodotus yesterday, and Warburtoii to-day — upon all and 
more this unworldly Sphinx has -watched, and watched like a Provi- 
dence, Avitli the same rarm^st eyes and the same sad tranquil mien. 
And wo, -we shall die, and Islam Iwill wither away, and the Engtisli- 
mali, straining far over to hold his loied India^ will plant a firm foot 
on the bAi-ks of the IJilo and sit in the seats of the Euitliful, and still 
that sleepless tt^cj^^vill lie watching and 'jjf.atching^ the works of the 
n^w busy ri^ce, jvith those same sad earnest eyes, and the same tranquil 
mien everlasting. You dare not mock at the Sphinx. 
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Travellers and others h&ve formed inaiijr various 
estimate*^ pf the character meant to be portrayed by the 
Sphinx. Tie Arabs called it the father of Fealf.^ 

•To me it seemed to be, now at least, a good and 
gracious creature, fit rcprescntative*of that old Egyptian 
life of the fourth dynasty, long, long anterior to the life 
represented in the tombs of Thebes, witli its complicated 
and tremendous theology. 

Wliat then was the Sphinx, and wlien was it cut out 
of the mighty rock on the edge of the desert ? Alas ! we 
know not. Probably^ it was an object of worsiiip, or the 
symbol of an objecTt of worshiji — for the stern, stately, 
unadorned teinjJe, known that of Cej)lircjn(is, close l)y, 
would a}>p(‘ar to ]iav(i b(*.on d(‘.di(‘at(‘(l to it. Its ]igyptian 
name was Hou, but the nu^aning of that word is still a 
mystery. As to tBc date of its creation we are no better 
informed, *l.uit we do know that Cheops repaired it, so 
that it is older than the Great Pyramid. 

The voyage up the Nile is usually made in one of two 
ways — by steamers whieJi start at fixed times, tyid remain 
a fixed time at each interesting jjlace, or by sailing barges 
with huge latteeii sails, wliich tT*avcllcrs hire for them- 
selves. The inconvenience of the first method is the 
re'^’aillt, and the being thrown wfith persons whom you 
have not yyurself selected. The inconvenience* of the 
second method is the loss of time, and the constant 
repetitioi^ «of small worries, of which the wmks ol 
travellers who have .described ^the great river are full to 
weariness. 

Happily for us, we were dependent on neither the 
Sne nor the other method, of which the second would 
Jiave been hopelessly »ut of the question for busy «aen. 
Thanks t(f Uie kindness of the Vigeroy arid\)f Nubai 
Pacha, we \nade .Tthe journey in a ^jcaner belonging 
to His Highness, in the character of his •guests, -and 
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accompanied by a member of his suite. I need liot say 
that Under these cu’cumstances ^we Sc'iw everythinjj to the 
best advantage, stoppihg„wherc \vc liked, rwhcji we liked, 
and as long as we liked, nor that all the troubles of a Nile 
voyagp being i-eraoved, we were able to give ourselves 
entmdy up to the study of what we went to see. 

We embarked on the aftcrnobii of November 1st, and 
were well on our way when the sun broke through the 
mists on the morniug of All Souls. 

Our start was, in one respect, an unfortunate one ; 
for we had^hardly 'left Cairo when Mr. Greg was attacked 
by au illness which, althougli it did liol deprive us of the 
charms of his eoiivcrsatiou, deprived him, f am afraid, of 
much of the pleasure of the journey. 

Wo rmi this first day some seventy miles, through a 
country which offered little to interesfL in the immediate 
neighbourliood of the river. Far away to the'west rose 
the Pyi’aluids of Sakkarah, Abonseir, and Dashour, and 
the strange' structure known to tlie natives as the False 
Pyramid. , Sometimes the desert came dowjj close to the 
eastern bank, sonretirnes it receded, leaving a considerable 
expiinse, while in other places again there was only a 
haugh, like those along the Deveron or the Spey. 

Here and there we passed mud villages, or met hiS^e 
boats s6 deeply ladetr that therr sides had to^ be built up 
of clay, like “ fcal dykes,” or rafts piled with earthen- 
ware pitchers, slowly floating down-stream, or strangc- 
looking craft with mighty piles of,, chopped straw, as 
picturesque in their way as the hay-bfirges of theTliamcs. 
Once a man was perceived swimming the mighty flood 
by the help of a bundle of reeds as a float. Once we ran 
aground, an operation which sboru becomes a familiar one,, 
as we go ‘i-p the Nile. Often we saw shadVrofs, the in- 
artistre contrirsau^re by which the,peqj>le ladle the water 
out ^f. the jiver into the runnels which irrigate their 
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fields. " Many were tlie groveS of palms, many the water- 
birds, bVlIi for the most ^art the hours went by in’qtiict 
reading aiud conversation, till tlie'sun robing himself in 
gold went down below the Libyan hills, leaving the 
loamy western bank ^intensely bluck, and the prangc 
lines along the limestone clilfs on J;he east white and 
ghostly. 

An^* now, as we run up the Nile, let us, seeing that 
there is not very much to observe in these first days, 
have a little talk about the ancient histqry of Egypt. 

But first let me ^)remise that mucli th<‘it 1 shall tell 
you in the nc.xt qifarter of an hour is uncertain. You 
may rely ni)on what I am gcing to say being pretty well 
in accordance with the views of those best entitled to 
express an opinion on such matters, but they would be 
the first to admit ‘the imperfection of their own know- 
ledge, amT to say that any day a papyrus may be dis- 
covered which may at once revolutionise tUb whole 
science of Egyptology. 

Till, however, such a papyrus is discovered, you may 
accept those as pro])able ojunious. 

The oldest historical King of Egypt was Menes, and 
its ancient history extends from his reign to the decree 
^5mic •Emj)eror Theodosius, which, three hundred and 
eighty-one years after our era, abolished the ancient 
religion of the land and introduced Christianity. 

You a^ me, perhaps, when Manbs lived. I reply 
that I do not know, but you may judge that it was pretty 
long ago, when 1 tell you that Menes wjas the first king 
of the first dynasty, and that Joseph was prime minister 
t») the last king of the seventeenth dynasty. 

. From Menes to Theo<losius thirty-four dynasties ruled 
in the valloy bf the Nile. 

The first Vn of^the^e are known aynasties 01 

the Old Empire. 
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The ijext seven are known as the dynasties of the 
Middle Empire. 

The,i]fcxt fourteen 'are known as the dynasties of the 
New Empire. 

TIk} last tlrree afe known^ as, those of the Lower 
Empire or Lower periods — these last extending from 
Alexander the Great three Iraudrijd and tliirty-t\TO years 
before Christ, to Theodosius, whoso date I have already 
given you, three hundred ^md eighty-one years after 
Christ. 

The first three dynasties have .left but few monu- 
ments, so far as w5 at present know, but of course, new 
excavations may recpiire tliis statement to be Jiltercd. 
^J’hey reigned, according to Manetho, who has been much 
rehabilitated by modern research, for seven hundred and 
sixty-nine years, but whether they ditl, or did not, it is 
at present impossible to say. 

The fourth <lynasty built the Pyramids of Gizeh, and 
in its time Egypt was unquestionably a veiy^ civilised, 
iuid, in nifiny respects, a ha 2 >py country, and that at a 
jieriod when not only our jrart of Eu]oi)e, but even 
Greece, the mother of our antiquity, w'as absolutely 
bai'barous. 

\Vc have very little^ iiife^rmation about the hfth 
dynasty, but we know that under the sixth Egyjrt warred 
successfully in Nubia, and carried on mining operations 
in the Peninsula of Sinai. 

After the sixth dynasty, a dark veil falls over the 
history of the -Nile valley to the end of the tenth 
dynasty, with which the Old Empire, or first period of 
Egyptian history, came to ail end. It is believed tha^ 
durihg this interval the prosjicHty of the country re^ 
ccivad 4 cileck, but whether in, consequenfe* of foreign 
invasion, or ‘sotsie other calamity,* * is, as yet, quite 
uncert^. 
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T^e day dawns for us again with tli^e eleventh 
dynasty, whose seat was at Tlk^bes, and not in any of 
the old foyal* cities of Egypt— Memphis, or- Thiuis, or 
jfar southern Elephantine. Thiii dynasty has left us 
some remains, wdioeo comparative rudeness lends eoff- 
firmation to the idea, that the end of the Old Empire 
had Jicen gloomy and disiistrous. Egypt under tlnj, 
eleventh dynasty seems to have been no further ad- 
vanced than under the tliird. We have seen similar 
])henomona in Scotland — thcanks tp “the J,ong English 
Wars. ^ , 

With the twelfth dynasty we re;tch another period of 
great splendour and high civilisation. Egy^t is not 
only once more in ])Osscssiou of the whole (tountry from 
the First Cataract to the Sea, but holds the. Peninsula of 
Sinai, and lights succcssfidly with its neighbours the 
Cushites, in the very regions vdiich Sir Samuel Baker 
has lately traversed, and which are just going to be 
placed under tin; rule of Colonel Gordon, the distin- 
guished leader of the famous force which \ms km)wn to 
the Chinese as the Ever- Victorious Army. 

Under this dynasty was raised the obelisk of Helio- 
iinlis jibnnt which I have already spoken, and, according 
to some, me great reservoir <5f Lake Mocris was^dug out, 
but M. M-ariette is now inclined to consider it much 
older. 

Of tife thirteen1j:i dynasty and its doings we have 
few details, but there is no ‘doubt that under it Egypt 
was prosj)erous, and it is believed that the same may be 
said of the fourteenth, but after it came a new and 
terrible change. 

Pushed^forward bjr some force, the nature of* which 
is unkndvjp to us, a. race of ])eoi)le coming* frpra the 
North-East inva'fiied ‘Egypt. Who ^wefe these people ? 
Kalmucks, 4 think, says one of the*, greatest living 
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authorities., Semites, T am pretty sure, says another. 
So much is certain, that .they were a pastoral race, and 
that theii; fcings werci the so-called Shepheitis. The 
invaders settled in Lovicr Egypt in the region near tlif! 
Shez C(mal, and rcinaftied in Ijie land a considerable 
jtime. ITow long? Well! one ^rcat living authority 
»^e]ls us five hundred and eleven years, and anothe^^reat 
living authority tells us, not nearly so long— less 
probably than one hundred years. 

Jiii this as it MU^y, it seems J>i‘etty well agrocnl that 
Josc])h w.MS Ih-imc Minister of one ,of these Kijigs or 
Pharaohs, most likely of Apo[)his, who was the last of 
the seventeenth dynasty, which reigned in the Delta, 
while a contcm])orary native-born Egyptian dynasty 
ijeigmnl at Thebes. 

At length, howevei*, tJie old native-born hJgyptians 
grew strong (uiough, under their Theban Kings or 
Pharaohs, \o drive out these intrusive Pharaohs, which 
they of course proceeded to do, a fact alluded to in 
the P>ible, where we are told that a new King arose 
who knew not Joseph. So far from knowing Joseph, he 
hated Joseph and everything connected with him, and 
opj)ressed in every possible way Joseph's countrymem 
This oppression reached its heigtit during the long Teigii 
of llameses II., or the Great, who reigned sixty-six 
years, and under whom the two cities of Pithom and 
Eameses, mentioned in Exodus, were built, laigely by 
Hebrew labour, as appears quite clearly from Egyptian 
records, as> well as from those which are so familiar 
to us. 

Eameses was a very powerful prince, and succeeded * 
in keeping down the foreign population in Lower Egypt, 
partly by has ^ own strength, partly, by virtue yf a treaty 
concluded with *tht-King of the Hittites ; but his suc- 
cessoi! Menepihjfti was not so powerful, and under him 
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took' place that Exodus, which has exercised such an 
immeftse influence botlf on religion and history. 

I do pot think that it is alj a*M generally known, that 
there is still on the borders of Lake Meuzaleh, close to 
the Suez Canal, a population whith there is every reason 
to suppose is descend c(T from the jnvaders, whose kings 
were the so-called Shepherds, and with whom the 
Hebrews were connected in some way that has not yet' 
been traced out. These people, if not now, at least very 
recently, refused to pay certain taxes on the cround that 
they were not Egyptians. 

Eut to rcturif *to the sequcncoi of my narrative. 
With the last’of the seventeenth dynasty, the Pharaoh to 
whom Joseph was Prime Minister — a Pharaoh ^irobably 
not of Eg)rptian, but of Semitic birth, the Middle Em]»ire 
came to an end. • 

The eighteenth dynasty was far the most brilliant in 
the whole of Egyptian annals. Its first king w«.s Amosis, 
who, driving out the Sh('phcrd invaders, inaugurated a 
period of splendour. 

Strange to say, a numb(‘r of jewels which ho had 
made to adorn the mummy of his mother — jewels which 
w(;rc old long before Moses Avas born, are still preserved, 
tifni Asould do credit to Castqjlani, if they had been made 
by him )'esterday. 

I shall have something to say of the other kings of 
this dyn^ty when 1 come to spea^ «f Thebes, but all I 
would ask you to, tfcmcmber, for the moment, is that 
s(W(‘.ral of them carried their arms not only far to the 
south, but also far into Asia, and that It was out of some 
iconfused recollections of, these victories and those of. 
Eameses II. under t-te nineteenth dynasty, thqj; the 
Greeks made up the idea of Scsosti'is, the ^-eat — but 
cpiite fabulflus — l^yptlaii conqueror. 

The nineteenth tlynasty is made Jaipous by, tlic 
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victories of Eameses 1. in Asia, but already under nis 
successor, ^ethi L, Egypt appears to have begun to 
lose some ®f her outlying pessessions acquirecT by the 
eighteenth djmasty. His successor Eameses II. was^ 
great conqueror, as I h^vc already mentioned, but it may 
be doubted whether some of his ‘conquests were not over 
rebels, and he was obliged to con( 4 lude a treaty with the 
Hittites, instead of forcing them to do his biddilig by 
arms. 

The twentieth dynasty *liad one great monarch, 
Eameses III., but 6n the wdiole it was not prosperous, 
and before it ended Egypt had not orfly lost all its foreign 
possessions, but saw the supreme power transfened from 
;ho kings to the high priests. 

I’hese high priests continued to reign at Thebes, while 
die twenty-first legitimate dynasty htid sway at Tauis, 
ir San, in tlie Delta, the Zoaii of the Bible. 

'riio fii'st sovereign of the twenty-second dynasty was 
die Shisliak of the Old Testament, who took Jerusalem 
n the days of Eehoboam, and his date, 970 B.C., is the 
irst in Egyptian history which is absolutely certain. 
Jthers we know only approximately. 

About this dynasty we ha.vc little other iiiformaticn, 
lut there seems no doubt that they wei-e not nativps .l'”-t 
oreigiKA’s. 

The period of the twenty -third dpiasty was one of 
lisaster and confusion. The short-lived twenty-fourth 
vas not more fortunate, and the twenty-fifth, an Ethio- 
lian one, was hardly more glorious, at least for Egypt. 

It fared better with the twcnty-.sixth, of Libyan 
irigin. Its kings built those porticoes at Sais which 
lerodotus so much admired, but of wliicdi no trace 
emains, and Necho, one of them,’ was the first to send 
.n expedition fj-om the Ecd Sea Amnd the Cipe of Good 
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The twenty-sixth dynasty closed in calamity, /or it 
was noV jthe turn of thff Persians, who had bc*cn subju- 
gated by Ilgypt in the days of.tlfc eighteenth dynasty, 
to*take their revenge, and this they did under the leader- 
ship of Cambysos, as Herodotus /las told us in^ groat 
detail ; and for one hundred and twgnty-one years, that 
is during all the period of the twenty -seventh dynasty, 
Egypt *was a Persian province. Then it revolted, and 
for sixty-seven years under ^the twenty-eighth, twenty- 
ninth, and thirtieth dynasties it combated the Persians 
with considerable success, till at length the 'fortune of 
war declared for thfim again. 

NcctaneboTL, the last Qf the tJurtietti dynasty and 
of the Pharaohs, was driven away be37ond thfe First 
Cataract, and Eg)'])t becoming part of the Empire of 
Darius, soon passed into the hands of the conqueror of 
Darius — 7'flexandcr the Groat, with whose advent the 
New Empire came to a dose. 

Egypt now became a Greek kingdom, falli)ig as it 
did to Ptolemy, one of Alexander’s generals,^ when Ins 
groat empire went to pieces, and the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies lasted for two hundred and seventy-five years, 
till one of them left his kingdom, in B.c. 30, to the 
IttoiShwi, and from that time l^ll it was subdued by the 
Arabs, a.d. 040, Egyjit remained a province, ‘owing 
allegiance first to Romo and then to Constantinople. 

It was^bout halfway through t^iis ])criod, A.i). 381, 
that the edict of tlui Etnperor.Theodosius put an end to 
the»old Egyptian religion, of which both the Ptolemies 
and the Romans, up to that date, had *been more than 
tolerant, and established Christianity. 

But wa must now return to the river. I’Jje chief 
interest of (fur secjgnd clay consistec! in ^ sunrise* and 
sunset of almost equal tieauty, and in tlie contemplation 
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of a long^line of cliffs fallirfg slieer into the water on tlie 
casern hank, whicli k known as the Gebcl et' 'Tayr, or 
the Mouiftain of the "nirfl, dnd which reminded me at a 
distance of Dover cjjffs, as they did, when closer, of the 
outside of Lcucadia,« near the ro(;k known as Sappho’s 
Leap. 

On the top of these cliffs is 'a (!optic monastery, the 
monks of whi(;h, equally skilh'-d in swimming and beg- 
ging — plunge into the riv^jr, and come out to collect 
alms from jtassiyg vesseds, accoutred in a garb even more 
simple than that coat of sky-blue paint which satisfied 
our ancestors. The rapid progi'ess of our steamer saved 
us from being boarded by these degenerate children of 
the grfiat Athanasius. 

Our third day^was made memorable by a visit to the 
caves of Beni Hassan, which are decorated with wall- 
paintings of the twelfth dynasty ; the sec-ond, that is, you 
will renfember, of those, of the Michlle Empires, and the 
same which raised the obelisk still standing at Heliopolis. 
Tliese cax.os have yielded to Egyptologists a very ritih 
harvest, for they are full of rejuesentations of the daily 
life of the people at that remote period — say, speaking 
roughly, two thousand eight hundred }"oars before Christ. 

It seems to me, and l,know that others shiire .r.j im- 
pression — M. Renan for example — that that life must 
have been curiously like the life of C'liina. T was again 
and again remimh^d, when in Egyj)t, of thq following 
very striking passage, which I quyte from a book on 
China, cp.lled the “ Even- Victorious Army ” ; 

The (miscall 0 ( 1 ) Colost lal is iiaiTOw-mindod, hut oxccodi]ig''j 
j)ra(;tical sort of h(3iiig. Ho wants an ordered Avtuhl, hut one ordered 
only m a certain kind of way. liefore liis ra])t celestial vision lie the 
fruitful plitins of the Gteat Flowejy Livid, livtdy and^hright W'ith the 
normal life of (^lin^ guarded on the north snowy deserts whi(jh 
are ‘happily fj^r away from him, and on the south hy stormy seas with 
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great winds and waves whicli he does not tempt. His ideal is a happy 
family lif», with age hcnignant/»youth reverential, three or four geiujra- 
tions living contentedly under the^saine fljof ; the fish-pond in front 
well stocked ; ‘grain abundant ; tea fragA,nt ; the village harmonised ; 
the fchool well taught ; the young Confuciii^ of the family preparing 
for competitive examinations ; the ancestral tablets going far b^ck and 
recording honoured names ; the ancestral hall well gilded, and a fit 
incotiug-])lacc for the wise elders ; the spirits of deceased ancestors 
comforteihwith offerings and loving remembrances, not left to wander 
friendless in the air; the holidays cheerful, with bright silks and 
abundance of savoury dishes ; the emperor benevolent ; the people 
obedient ; foreign devils far away or reverential ; evil api)earing only 
in the form of ini2)()ssible demons, and hideous wicked empei'ors, 
painted on the walls of iiis house as a warning^ to foolish youth ; no 
change in old custegns to perplex the mind ; the sacred books reveren- 
tially road and remembered ; the •present definitely arranged ; the 
fruitage of the past stored ; behind, sagos and emperors ; around, 
happy families ; beyond, a darkness with which he little concerns 
himself, but into whichphis spirit may occasionally float a short way 
on some Buddliist or Tauist idea. 

But to return to the Beni Hassan pictures. It is in 
them one finds the first mention of those tribes from 
the North-East, who at a consiileraldy latg? period 
swarmed over the Egyptian border, and subjugated 
many fair provinces to tlieir sway. 

In those caves, too, the traveller sees to his surprise 
rCe BftJfc column, which wj^ afterwards to he the glory 
of the most beautiful of buildings, the crowding marvel 
of the age of Pericles — the Parthenon of Athens — make 
its finst aj)j^ra.nce in the world. 

E.Kquisite was thcbview from them over the narrow 
dhhftn of green which makes the whole, land of, Egypt, 
divided into two very unequal parts by its noble river, 
xffd with the yellow Libyan •wall abruptly ending it, to 
3he west. 

After wt^had contemplated it fgr some t^e,,Sir 
John Lubbock and Rcliipbcd the rocks ^Jbove the caves, 
md stood on the edge of the Eastern Desort, which 
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stretclics from the Nile fo the Eed Sea, as the one 
beyohd the Libyan range doei? to tlie Atlanti^c. * It was 
a scene t)f absolute desolation. Not a* blade of grass, 
not a moss, not a lichen. The whole surhiec was made 
up of, numbers numberless of a si^eeies of fossil known 
as the Nummulito, from its rescmblnncc to a ])i(‘.cc of 
money — the same which Strabo* finding at the Pyramids, 
took to be the ])ctrifaetions of l^eaiis, wdiich liad been 
served out as rations to tli(;ir builders. 

Here then, was a witness to an anticpiity, which, 
although not great, geologically speaking, was enormously 
greater, not only than the lioar antrquity of Egypt, but 
even than that pre-historic aiiticpiity of which we had 
climbed the hill to look for some stray indications in flint 

flakes or the like. 

■ 

Tlu! next few clays had all their ^iccial interests, and 
some of them their small misfortunes, es2)ecial]y when 
we la/ for twenty hours under a Icank, because the 
engine had got out of order. Swimming in the Nile, in 
defiance /jf the crocodile, which is in Uiis part of the 
river — though it is south of tlie line which msirks on 
the map tlie nortliern limit of that agreeable reptile — an 
excessively rare animal ; a visit to an Egyptiiui village, 
which was really a hardly ^ore artificial cons n action 
than the dam of the beaver ; a little walk in the; morn- 
ing to look out for plants in the great fields of Sorghum, 
a noble cereal which grows some ten fecKhigh; and 
another at night to see the minarets of Girgch standing 
up against thp afterglow, helped to wliile awa./ this 
enforced dela)^ 

Other days had other interests — a visit to the key' of 
the irrigation works of Egypt* where tlie i)eople were 
wofkin^ in parties, led generaljy by a gir| hdio chanted 
a ditty, all •tha. rest joining. ,Tha*words were Arabic, 
but in other 1'esnects the scene miorlit Imve been l.nirl in 
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the days of the Pharaohs. Then came the fivst Ddm 
palm, a branching species far less elegant than the date, 
but welcome as ’a wholly new vegetable form. Great 
flocSs of pelicans, like a “ parliament ” of crows, the first 
indigo ci’op, all day long, the soft* movements of the 
shadoof, and right and loft the Eastei'n and Western 
range, thq old limits of fhe bod of the Nile, which has 
made in countless ages all this wonderful Egypt, were 
some of the principal in^pressions which I carried away. 

But we must hurry on, for we arc^ now at Koneh, 
close to one of the mogt famous spots on the Nile. 

The Temple jof iJcnderfih should nof have been, but 
was, the first Egj'ptian temple which we saw — should 
not have been, I say, because it is com])ai'ativoly quite 
modern — was being built, in fact, during the life of 
Christ, and was not^uitc finished till the days of Nero. 
It stands, therefore, in somewhat the sam(! relation to 
the old temples of the land, that one of Sciott’s churches 
docs to a church which was built before the lleforniation. 

Imagine a huge brick wall standing up undef a reach 
of the Libyan range, which is here much broken, 
and with little of its usual rim-like character. Sur- 
rounded by this brick wall, which entirely liitl all within 
it froiiT^hc view of the oster* world, was the Sgen'd 
enclosure, and within the Sacred enclosure the Temple 
itself. 

That tcr/Iple was no, edifice for pfiblic worship, like 
our catheda’als. Hug« though it was, it was simply the 
oratoiy dedicated by a king — in this case by one* of the 
Ptolemies — to a paiiicuhu: divinity, to Athor, considered 
as the Goddess of Beauty, Gdodness, and Truth. 

It ATOs divhled into Tour i)arts, the first a^migh'ty 
portico, with* solumns thsec deep and* about si;rty feet 
high ; the second, th*® temple proper, where* the priests 
carried on all the arran£:ements preliminary* to their 
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worship; the third, the Holy of Holies, with its adjuncts ; 
arfd the fourtli, a chapel upstairs, opening oij a terrace, 
where cel-tain deities ’were specially adored. . 

Almost every s(]^uarc inch of its vast wall space*was 
carvad with figures,* and written, over with inscriptions 
in the sacred, or h4erogly])hic charactei-s, setting forth to 
the eye of the priests, and recording for all time, the 
theology of those who raised it. 

No foot except tliat of»thc king and the priests ever 
trod its floors, ^ It is doulrtful, even, wliether a few 
initiated ])ersons were allowed to wateh from the Sacred 
enclosure the ld!iig jiroccssions, of' which the worshij) 
largely consisted, as they wound about upon the terrace 
to wliich I have alluded. 

Such was the Temple of Dciidcrah in the days of its 
glory. Now, however, the grciit bricK wall of the Sacred 
enclosure has utterly disappeared, and the feet of the 
})rofan^ may tread and search out every corner of the 
vast edifice. Nor is this all, for ovc-r every acces.sible 
part of it the carvings and the inscriptions have been 
S3'steinatically destro)'cd, b}'' sii]»erstitious savages wdio 
defiled tlic names of Christianity or Islam. 

Niiverthelcss, the patient research of Egyptologists 
has ;nade all clear. AVf entered, and, tlfttoKs to 
M. Mariette, whose Itlnomirc we had vdth us, knew 
that the gigantic columns which rose on our right were 
covered with representations of the king, being acknow- 
ledged as King of liOwctr, while those on the left repre- 
sented •him as. being acknowledged as King of Upper 
Egypt, introduced, too, in this character to the Goddess 
of Beauty, Goodness, and Truth. 

• We entered the temple proper, and, thanks to the 
same guidance, knew at once whei-e the sacred vestments 
were kept, ‘and w^here the four sacred boats reposed, 
where th'e perfumes and oils were cpmpounded, and 
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where the treasures were piled* up. Nay, after gping the 
round of* the side ehapels,*und kuojving so well for wh!it 
each was intended, that we ‘could,* if so mindSd, have 
said* the ajjpropriate prayer in each, v^e reached the very 
Holy of Holies, and sajiv the niche 4n which the sacred 
secret of the whole building reposedt Now, what was 
that sacred secret ? It was a golden sistrum or timbrel, 
and its meaning, according to M. Alariette, was that all 
things were and should ever be in motion and agitation, 
should never rest, but continually energise. What is 
this but a reading, two^ thousand years old, of the maxims 

of one of our latest t*eaehcrs : 

• 

The service of philosophy and of" culture to the human spirit, is to 
startle it into a sliarj) and eager observation. Every nionient some 
form grows perfect in hand or face ; some tone on the hills or sea is 
choicer tlian the rest ; jj^me mood of passion, or insight, or intellectual 
excitement is •rresisti lily real and attractive for us — for that moment 
only. Not the fruit of experiences, but experience itself ia^tho end. 
A counted number of pulses only is given to us of a vari(‘gated, 
dramatic life. Ilow may we see in them all that is to bo seen in 
them by the lincst senses'! How can wo pass most swiftly^from point 
to point, and be present always at the focus where the greatest number 
of vital forces unite in their imrest energy ? 

To burn always with this hard, gem-liko llame, to maintain this 
ecstasy, is success in life. Failure is to form habits ; for habit is rela- 
tive to 2i"otereotyped world; meai^timef it is only the roughness of the 
eye tliat makes any two persons, things, situations, seem alike. * While 
all melts under our feet, we may well catch at any exquisite jiassion, or 
any contribution to our knowledge that seems, h'^ a lifted horizon, to set 
the S2)irit frc5 for a momcijt, or any stirring of the senses, strange 
dyes, strange flowers, and furious odours, or work of the artist's hands, 
or thS face of one's friend. Not to discriminate gvery moiyeiit some 
passionate attitude in those about us, and in the brilliance of their 
some tragic dividing of force| on their ways is, on this short day 
of frost and sun, to sleep before evening.* 

But we. must return to the Temple. We p«n,etrated 
then, as I h^ve said, into all its recesses,, aniT did* not 

, * Studies in jbo History of the Benaissance, by W. ja. ^ater. 
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neglect to climb the staiAase, and picture to ourselves 
tlfe 'procession of prigsts moving along the terrace, and 
stopping to pray at flia Slifinc of Osiris, the representa- 
tive of incarnate goodness, and of Isis, the representative, 
perhaps, in the late «and mucji-altered form of Egyptian 
belief, of the evoi’lasting search of the creatui’e after 
incarnate goodness. 

Nor did we fail to have some Kinaiy rnougnts aooui 
those old Egyptians, Jis we rode slowly back to the river, 
with the fresh breeze, from the still submerged fields, 
blowing on our faces. 

Denderah sefen, we steamed on, and before the sun 
had gone down we were* running up to the quay of 
Luxor, the eastern side of Thebes, for that city sat 
crowned on either side of the Nile, like London, and 
Petersburg, and so many of our modern capitals. 

I soon landed, and glanced at the much-ruined 
temple*,* built by Raineses II., but not otherwise very 
notable ; and, later in the evening, after the moon was 
up, we made an expedition to Karnak. 

Imagine forty acres of ruin, huge columns from forty 
to seventy feet high, standing one hundred and thirty 
or so together, enormous masses of walls fike the w^all of 
Edinburgh Castle, avenues, of half-destroyed ^iinxes, 
tall obelisks standing, tall obelisks thrown down, great 
piles of masonry so undermined that you would tremble 
to jiass them, if you did not know that they have stood 
as they are from time knmemorial — a revel and prodi- 
gality of ruin such as you see nowhere else on the earth’s 
surface, not even in Rome, and you wiU have some faint, 
idea of Karnak, the fallen glory of the Theban kings'of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. 

, Mnqplight is mot a friend to minute Examination, 
and I put bff o further survey of«Karnak to daylight, 
blit when daylight came, it so happened that I was far 
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too unwell to return tliithef, and for some clays was 
unable to do anything except just. to drag myself, as We 
steamed up the river, to the only partially ifticovered 
ten^le of Esneh, whose pretty capitals show the in- 
fluence of Greek art, ajid Redeem much poor work. , 

At length we left the limestone behind, exchanging 
it for low hills of samlstone, which sandstone itself 
prescutly was left for granite. A bold island stood up 
in the midst of the river, and there were high rocks in its 
bed ; while on the left a quay, planted with tall date 
palms, looked across .to them over the water, and, lo ! 
we were at Assouan, “ the opening,” the ancient Sycne, 
the farthest extremity of Egypt. 

Our first excursion was to Elephantine, the* large 
island which li(js opposite to Assouipi, an interesting 
place, partly for^ s Nilometer, and partly because one 
here, for tEo first time, comes on a very large Nubian 
element in the population. 

Another was to Assouan itself, which is curious to a 
northern eye, crowded as it is with people drom the 
Upiier Nile, brought hither by the trade in ivory, 
ostrich feathers, and other Central African produce. Of 
all these, the Bishaiis are the strangest in their appear- 
ance,‘*T?nd might, as far as 4ipj)earance goes, pass for pure 
savages. 

I carry away from this frontier city of Egypt and 
Ethiopia three other well-defined recollections : 

First. The mekincholy music of the Sakias, or 
wafer-wheels, worked by oxen, which, from . a point 
some way below this, and all through Nubia, almost 
supersede the Shadoof. 

Secondly. The thick grove of lebbek trees, close to 
which our vessel lay, and under which congr^atecj the 
ihief business men’V the place, in robes of many hues. 

Thirdly. The high shrill voices of'hhe Muez^ns 
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answenn^ each other, at eventide, from Assouan to 
Elfipliantine, from Elephantine 'to Assouan. , 

Another excursioh avas' to Philoe, the Iona of the 
later Egyptian rcligjon — of the later, I say, for its im- 
' portance only dates ^rom the^ lasf indigenous Pharaoh, 
Ncctancho II., who lost, as 1 told you, his throne to 
the Darius who lost his, in tuvn, to Alexander. The 
Ptolemies expended large sums in adorning tliis sanc- 
tuary, and it is still covered with their ruined construc- 
tions. Philoe is a beautiful spot, whether one catches 
sight of it amidst the currents which break the surface 
of the river to th6 north, or sees it from the reach to the 
southward, or gazes across, it to the narrow strips of 
green ‘only a few yards wide, which form here, and 
indeed in many ^ parts of the country, the whole of 
cultivable Nubia, or yet again lookt»», along its colon- 
nades at the island, weird and waste, as one fancies 
the mo6n, covered all over with masses of granite one 
would call boulders in the North, and which, repre- 
senting as it does the ne plus ultra of desolation, was 
very properly named by the Greeks Abaton, or the 
untrodden. 

Philoe is beautiful noAv, but I foresee that it will one 
day be much more beautiful. „ 1 feel confident tbiit it is 
destined to be the Isola Bella of Egypt, for a very 
moderate expenditure in hydraulic machinery, and in 
superintendence, woiuld turn it into the moct delicious 
of botanical gardens, on which yommight have a speci- 
men of .every interesting plant that grows from the 
Mediterranean seaboard to the source of the Nile. 

This idea of turning Phike into a Botanical Garden*,'" 
leads me to say one word about «fche botany of Egypt. 

■^^he' J^pra of that country, consists of about one 
thousand phanerogamous plants aild ferns, including 
the chief non-indigenous plants of ancient cultivation. 
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Our own British flora consisls, according to one of the 
most autlioritative computations, pf one thousand *f(Jur 
hundred and fwenty-tive phanerogamous plants and 
ferifs. 

The thousand Egyptian plants are divided into.three 
groups. Of these something more than a third belong 
to the !^Iediterranean region, a third to the Nile valley, 
and something less than a third to the Desert. 

The best months for botanising are January and 
February — especially the latter, but Jhcre was some- 
thing to be done, thopgh very little, even in November, 
and by carefully utilising every walk and every excur- 
sion to look out for iflaiits, •! contrived to find a good 
many, amongst the most interesting of which were : 

Acacia Niloficay the Soiit, or Gum-arabic tree; 
Lawsonia ^n^^r?ni«f’which gives the henna, much used by 
the Egyptian women to dye their nails ; Cassia sanna, 
the Alexandrian senna of commerce ; Gxicumis colocyn-- 
thus, the colocynth of medicine; Zizyphus sphm Christi, 
which tradition connects with the Crown oft Thorns ; 
Indigofera argentea, which produces the well-known 
dye ; Sesamum Orientale, which recalls the history of 
the Forty Thieves ; Asclepias procera, said to be used 
higher' up the Nile for poisoning arrows ; Parkiy^sonia 
digitata, believed to have been brought from India by 
the troops of Alexander the Great ; Ricimis communis, 
the castor-Oil plant ; flibiscus escuientus, an excellent 
vegetable, with a beaJUtiful yellow flower, much grown in 
the fields ; Panicetum typhoides, a tropical cereal, which 
I found for the first and last time, just on the Nubian 
frontier ; Cordia myxa, whiSh, under the name of Persea, 
figures in a .novel, deciphered by M. Brugsch from a 
papyrus, almtst, or altogether, the oldest comppsitiou of 
its kind known in •?the* world. 

It is a curious fact that some of plants most 
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closely connected with Egypt in the popular mind, have 
aliIio*st or altogether ^lisappeared. The Papy^'us has, it 
is believed, utterly vanished, the last known specimen, 
which is in the pi)sses.sion of an excellent German 
botanist at Cairo, Er. Pfund,,. having been gathered by 
Sicber in 1813. The sacred Lotus, the large white 
scentless water-lily — which is ofk'ii cariicd in the hands 
of the gods, has become extivmely rare — I could hear of 
only one station for it. The Nympheea lotus, Avhite, 
with the least . sliade of ruse, and considered by Dr. 
Pfund to be exactly the same as the Nymplicea thermalis, 
which gnnvs in the warm springs of Mehadia, in South- 
Eastern Hungary, and which, in the time of Herodotus, 
was much used for food, is not quite so rare, but still 
very far from common. The water-lily, which one sees 
everywhere in the Delta, is the Nynip!x(P.a ccerulecL 

A fourth excursion was to the wild and remote island 
of Sehay], to look from its summit over the tortuous 
rapids which arc known as the First Cataract, and to 
think of «old Herodotus, who, with his devouring love of 
truth, so strangely mingled with weakness and credulity, 
came hither to see whether the Nile really did issue from 
an abyss near 8yenc between the hills of Krophi and 
Mophi, as he was told iii'Sais. 

Our rowers, line, powerful, merry fellows — Nubians 
to a man — made their labour lighter by a hideous chant : 
‘‘ The camel that rarried the Prophet — the camel the 
Prophet rode on — the camel that carried the Proj)het,^^ 
and so on over, and over, again and again, but hiished 
their Babel to allow one of our party, as we floated down 
in the afterglow, to add theSvaters of the First Cataract 
to the long list of lakes and streams and seas in three 
quarters the globe, which she had conp^cted in the 
memory of her companions with thfe Lorelei of Heinrich 
Heine. 
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At length we left behind ^■)retty Assouan, amt steam- 
ing rapidly down stream* stopped /or an hour to look? at 
the ruins of Ktim Ombos, h Ptolhmaic Tempfe on the 
Eastern bank, which recalled to pjy mind one of the 
Satires of Juvenal, and is^as has been remarked, gne of 
the very few ruins on the Nile wluch gains anything 
from itg situation. 

Kom means a mound, and on a mound the temple 
is placed, a thing about as rare in the flat alluvial 
valley of the Nile, as a hoo2)oc — wlimh, by-thc-way, 
is one of the commonest Ejrvi^tian birds — is in 
England. 

From Omoos wo jiroceetiea ro tue iiortuwaru, ex- 
amining, as w’^e jjassed, some of the grottoes In the 
narrow gorge of the Nile, near the vast quarries of sand- 
stone at Silsilelj,>but of which the Egyjitiaus got their 
best building material. It is curious to see how.coin- 
jiletely the sandstone in these buildings has outlasted 
both the limestone and the granite. The former has 
been used xqi for lime, and the granite, which was 
brought from Assouan, and was enqfloyed so largely, far 
off in Lower Egyjit, under the inqiression that it w^as 
indestructible, has deconqiosed under the influence of 
moisture and of the salts ijji th« soil. 

We did not linger long at Silsileh, but ran on to a 
point near Edfou, on the western bank, where we made 
our vessel snug for the night, takings before it was dark, 
a rather instructive walk in the fields, where we came 
upoh several peasant families preparing their evening 
meaL These people, who, be it observed, are not 
labourers, but small landowners, have no houses ; they 
have but tinj’ shelters a’few yards round — in one part of 
which you* find a little. pen with five or sij^ sheep — ^in 
another an oven, iii*an(>ther a few cooking fttensils, while 
they sleep on, the open ground, or projected at the 
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utmost a few stalks of ’the Sorglium, the lar^e cane- 
lik6 grain of which 1 ^{itely spoke. 

Their '^food consist^ of lefitUs, and certain other vege- 
tables, along with Jirown bread of the most admir- 
able quality, and thoir drink -is the water of the Nile ; 
to which, by the necessity of the case, they are always 
near, for remember that in Egypt, wherever the Nile, or 
the canals supplied by it, are not, life instantly ceases 
and you are in the presence of the Desert, and of Death. 

Next morniiig^ wc visited the noble temple of Edfou, 
another work of the Ptolemies, whom one learns to 
respect when ond sees how much these Greeks did, in 
the land of their adoption. . 

Edfou is a grander and better preserved Denderah, 
which has only lafely been cleared out by M. Mariette, 
and displayed in all its noble jiroportilJ^/'s. 

Here the great Deity was Horus, the sou of Isis and 
Osiris, who was venerated under the semblance of a hawk, 
the Holy of Holies being an enormous monolith of granite, 
of many itons weight, which would ap 2 )ear to have been 
his dwelling-place, surely the strangest birdcage which 
it ever entered into the mind of man to invent. 

I daresay you have often read notices of the old 
Egyptian religion — some t»f them written by people who 
thought they knew all about it. Distrust them. It 
appears to me that uj) to this time the wisest Egyptolo- 
gists have got to know very little about the old Egyptian 
religion even at any one period, and it is clear that that 
religion altered a great deal even in historic times. ' 

My impression is that the basis of the religion was 
Pantheism, but if you go oh to ask me what was the 
relation of the different Gods to, the sum of things or 
Supreme ^od, or what were tha ideas whi^ "were enter- 
tained eithef by the educated < or ‘'uneducated at any 
one period ajibut a future state — ^though in some kind 
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of future state they clearly believed — I shall be obliged 
to confess to the most complete bevilderment. 

Evidently Egypt cxercfsed* tlie greatest* possible 
inflilience on minds of a religious cast, in the old world. 
One sees this, for exanjple, in ^any page in ^hich 
Herodotus alludes to it — a fact of wliich a modern poet* 
has mOf^dc good use. Pew truer things have been said 
ai)out one side of the character of the great Halicarnassian 
than are contained in the following lines : 

He was a mild old man, and clicrislleel much 
The weight dark Egjfpt on his spirit laid ; 

And with a sinuous eloquence would touch 
For ever at that haven the dead. 

Single romantic words hy him were thrown, 

As types, on men and jdaces, with a power 
Like that shifting sunlight after* shower 
^ildliii^the cones of hills, and journeying on. 

He feared the gods and heroes, and spake low, 

That echo mighl^ not hear in her light room. 

We said good-bye with some regret to Edfgu — a vast 
dictionary of knowledge, for it is covered with hiero- 
gly2)hies as yet only partially read, and jiassiug, once 
more, some hours at Esneh, ran on to Thebes. 

Arrived at the wretched httle village which styles 
itself Luxor or the Palaces, I lost no time in returning to 
Karnak to comjdctc my survey of the ruins. I saw 
Shishak the conqueror of Jerusalem.pbrtrayed upon the 
walls, and the victqfifis of SeJ^hi I. I saw the Hall of 
Aneestors, from which came a tablet now in Paris, which 
is one of the most valuable documents in Egyptian 
■'history. I saw the obelisk«of the great Queen, or rather 
Regent, Hatasou, who ist among the most striking figures 
in the sto»j^*of the valley of the Njle, and jf.building 
attributed to Thotji^mes III., whom I ineline to think 
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the greatest of its rulers. I re-saw all the mighty 
cohimns and mightier, portals which I had seen before, 
but, wheh all was doile,«I eSnnot say that I oarried away 
a very agreeable iijipression of Kafiiak. Even iiP its 
glory, there must have been %om(ithing vulgar about it, 
too many walls, to® many pillars, too much of everytliing. 
The more love of bigness surely* killed out the §ense of 
beauty in those wlio devised the parts of it which were 
last built. And now the desolation is too complete. It 
is ruin gone mad. In our own climate, or in Italy, all 
this austerity of desolation would have been softened 
down by ivy or ftther plants, which^would have turned 
it into a Paradise of green leaves and flowers, but in this 
almost rainless region vegetation has not the slightest 
chance, and Knrijak is as bare as a stonecutter's yard ; 
whereas till the antiquaries swooped dv wn upon it a year 
or two agd, the Colosseum was the home m some four 
hundred and fifty plants, enough to have a separate 
Flora written for them by a countryman of our own."^' 

The n«ext two days were given entirely to the western 
side of Thebes — the Libyan suburb, as it used to be 
called. 

It is covered with objects of the greatest interest, 
most jf which we visited, b«t I will only refer to the 
most important. 

These are the Colossi, the statue of Rameses II., and 
the tombs of the Kmgs. 

The Colossi are two great statifcs, as high as a tall 
house, which sit- alone in the midst of the great am*phi- 
theatre of yellow hills which walls in Thebes, and which, 
when we saw them, were still surrounded by the waters 
of the inundation. They repi-fesent Aniertoidiis III., a 
king^ dfi Jhe eighteenth dynasty, who.^* territories 
extended fron^ Mesopotamia to Abyssinia, and are 
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certainly amongst the statelitist of the works of man. 
The norT;hernmost of tlfe two became famous nSany 
hundred ye£irs after it was raised, as the vocal Memnon 
— tlfc Greeks having taken it into^their heads that it 
represented that mythical^ personage, who was, if you 
recollect, the son of Aurora. Nothing was more natural 
than that they should further imagine that the statue of 
the Sun emitted a musical sound when his mother the 
Dawn appeared. They did so, and for centuries people 
came from all the ends of the earth to listen to 
Memnon. 

It was strange ^as we stood hearing the bell-like 
sound which part of the stcxtuc gives out when struck, 
to remember that Strabo and Hadrian liad done pretty 
much the same. 

The broken s^ue of Ramoses II., Rameses the Great, 
lies in the bidding wliich ho reared to commemorat^ his 
name, and to be for him a sort of mortuary chapel. 

Dean Stanley says ; 


By some extraordinary catastroplic, tlie statue has been thrown 
down, and tlio Arabs have scooped their millstones out of his face, 
but you can still see what ho was — the largt‘st statue in the world. 
Far and wide that enormous head must have been seen — eyes, mouth, 
and cars. Far and wide you miftt have seen his vast hands ^‘esting 
on his elephantine knees. You sit on his breast and look at the 
Osiride statues which supiiort the portico of the temple, and which 
anywhere else would put to shame even the ^Sthtues of the Cherubs 
in St. Peter’s — and they seem pigmies before him. Ilis arm is thicker 
than Jheir whole bodies. \’he only part of the temple or palace at 
all in proportion to him must have been the gateway, which rose in 
jpyramidal towers, now broken down, and rolling in a wild ruin down 
to the plain. • 

I^'othing which now exists^in the world can give any notion of 
what the effect lnust have been when lie was erect. Nor® towering 
above the Colos^iim may have*bcen something’ like it^ but lie \\'fis of 
bronze, and Itamcses was^of iK)lid granite. Nero 'vjas standing with- 
out any object ; Rajneses was resting in awful majesty lifter the con- 
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qiiegt of the whole of the then "known world. No one who entered 
th«i building, whether it were temple er palace, could have 'thought of 
anything ^se hut that stupendous being, who thus had liaised himself 
up above the whole world of gods and men. 

!• cannot say that I waff as « much impressed as I 
expected to be with this statue. When it was standing 
erect, or even when it was merely overthrown, I, have no 
doubt it was very striking, but too little of the human 
form is left to produce much effect; and besides, I confess 
to thinking tlnirt JKameses the Great was a bit of an im- 
postor, who, by assiduously puttbig his own name on 
every building up and down the land, and by having his 
victories, which w'cre no doubt very great, continually 
celebrated, both by pen and pencil, during his long reign 
of sixty-six yeaivs, has rather usurped some of the fame 
which belonged to others, to ThothmboJTL for example. 
In the time of Rameses the Great Egypt was certainly 
on the decline. In that of Thothmes it reached its 
highest point. 

I wisfh I had time to read to you the translation of a 
prayer, supposed to have been uttered by Rameses the 
Great while surrounded by foes in Syria, takini from a 
contemporary poem, called the Piuitaour, in honour of 
his exploits — but time pl'esses, and I must hurry on. 

The place where this great statue lies used to be 
called the Hall of Osymandias, and it was some confused 
report of it which, ‘reaching Shelley, led him to write the 
noble lilies which are amongst the' few great gifts which 
modern poetry -has made to Egypt. 

I met a traveller from aif antique land, 

Who said : Two vast and triwiklcss legs of stone 
15tand in tbe^ desert. Near them, on the sklid, 

Hillf^unk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown. 

And wjinkled lip, and sneer df cdld command, 

Tell Uiat its sculptor well those passion^ read 
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Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
'fhe.hand that mockcfl them, and the heart that fed ; 

And on the pedestal these nvorej^ sippear : 

My name is Osymandias, King of Kings : 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and tlespair 1 ” 

Nothing beside remains.* "Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and* bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

The tombs of the kings are approached through a 
long ravine, wild as the wildest which .yt)U find in the 
upper parts of the valLeys of the Alps. ^ Now and then, 
once in a decade or so, tremendous rains fall on these 
parched hills of the Thebaid, a\id a furious torrent sweeps 
down this gorge ; but in the interval, year after year, it 
is absolutely dry, and absolutely silent -*^-its bare stones 
and ochre-CQ^ruirod" rocks glaring under a sun which is 
fierce even on the 20th of November, and wliick in 
summer must make it like the mouth of a furnace. 

Up and up, higher and higher, round one turn after 
another, you wind, till you think that the end*of your 
journey is receding as you advance. At length, after 
three weary but most memorable miles, you reach the 
last home of Egyptian royalty. 

As soon as a Pharaoh cd.me to the throne, he set to 
work to hollow out and decorate his tomb. It was 
always one of the greatest occupation^ of his life. I 
should not, I think, exaggerate if I were to say that on 
the to^mb of the seeonci king of the nineteenth dynasty, 
Sethi 1. — who made, by-the-way, the oldest canal from 
the Red Sea to the Mediterranean — as much human 
labour has been expended as would have built a Gothic 
cathedral. 

I should despair ot conveying to yoilr min^d» any idea 
of the extraordinary ’Elaboration of the details, and in 
many places you see, fresh as if they had •been made 
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yes^rday, tho corrections in the drawings of his subor- 
dinates ^suggested b^ the artist in charge, • The whole 
forms an immense repertory of knowledge about the 
customs and the* religio-philosophical ideas of the 
Egyptians, under the n ineteenth dynasty. These, it 
would appear, were very different, and, as to the ideas, 
far less simple and joyous than those which I have 
described to you in connection with lleni Tlassan. Nay, 
these wondrous walls are so full of representations of the 
tremendous triaJ-S through which the human soul was 
supposed to have to go after death, and of the terrors of 
the unseen land, that one of the mdnstfous diversions of 
the reign of Nero was furrrished by a party of Egyptians 
and Nubians, who came to Eome to represent to the 
eyes of the populace some of the scenes portrayed in this 
very^tomb. 

^lijt are these tombs beautiful, you ask me — beautiful 
like a Greek Temple — beautiful like a church of the 
Middle Ages ? Certainly not, I reply ; infinitely curious 
— so culious as to send the mind wandering in mazes as 
labyrinthine as are their chambers, which run far — no one 
knows how far — ^into the mountains, but beautiful by no 
means. ^ 

Tlie first place at Chichi we stopped, for any con- 
siderable time after leaving Thebes, was Belianeh, where 
we landed, and fode some eight miles over a plain green 
with young wheat* beans, and clover, to the rocky frame- 
work of the land — the ^o-called Hager, the same word, 
by-the-way, which you know so well in the Biblical 
phrase, “Now this Hagar is Mount Sinai in Arabia/’ 
The rise of the Nile this y&ir has been some feet below 
the norpnal one, and a good dehl of land ii^ Upper Egypt 
wUl rfim&in for twelve months uncultivated ; but the 
co‘u;ntry whicji we traversed to'^daif' lay rather low, and 
had- been*^ thoroughly watered. 
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Arrived, at the Hager^ we found, right under the 
beetling Libyan range, the object jof our search — the 
beautiful Temple bf Abydos as* the»GTeeks called ft, or of 
AboiJfhis, that is, the City of This, as it was called by 
their predecessors. This was the seat of Menes, <the 
oldest historical king of Egypt, as you recollect, and" the 
temple, although built ages and ages after his time, in 
the days of the nineteenth dynasty, is nevertheless vastly 
older than those I have described to you at Donderah and 
Edfou. 

It was built by Setjii I., the same whose tomb we 
visited at Thebes,^ anti the artistic skill (Lsplayed in its 
adornment is of a higher order than is usual in Egyptian 
works. Many, indeed, of the figures on the walls have 
a great deal of beauty, whereas most Egyptian figures are 
decidedly more stftrsgo than beautiful. 

We looked liere with great interest at the famous talrlct 
of Abydos, which was put up by Sethi L, and which con- 
tains the names of seventy-five of his predecessors, be- 
ginning with Menes, and ends with his own. I •’looked 
with interest on this tablet, because it has been found of 
much use in determining certain disputed matters of 
'great importance in Egyptian history, as also has a some- 
vrhat similar tablet, taken from* a much more ruined 
temple hard by, and now preserved in the British 
Museum. 

Great hopes are built ppon excavations, which are to 
be made by M. Mariette in this neighbourhood ; for here 
was the tomb of Osiris, and hither it was customary for 
Egyptians, when they could, to be carried after their 
death, just as the Persians afe now constantly carried 
to the city of ^erbela, that their bodies may rest in 
its hallowed s«iL It was* sad to wander about’ the 
necropolis, and see fra^ents of mummies lyu^g*around in 
all directions — here a head, there two legs, these ^ trunk. 

B 2 
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Decide(Jly, the old Egyptian method of disposing of their 
dead was one of the least desirable that ever was hit upon. 
The Greek, with its two handfuls of white dust,” was 
far better. r 

^e did not land again till we reached Syout, the 
chief town of Upper Egypt, to which we paid a short 
visit. It is a thriving place, surrounded by date and 
gum-arabic trees, with some twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants, and carries on a considerable trade in fine 
earthenware. ■ , 

After seeing the bazaar, which is better supplied than 
any of the others which we visited south of Cairo, Sir John 
Lubbock and I climbed 'the Libyan range, which rises 
directly behind the town, to see some of the tombs with 
which it is honeycombed, and to look — unsuccessfully as 
it turned out — for flint implements. J'^he view from these 
heights* is believed to be perhaps the ^est in Egypt, 
except that from the citadel of Cairo, and can be at no 
season more charming than when we saw it on the 
24th of November, when nearly the whole valley is a 
sheet of the most tender green, divided by the Nile, 
which, very sinuous in this part of its course, meanders 
through it like an azure ribbon. Azure, I say, for azurcy 
even its dark-brown watem look, at a distance, under 
such a sky. 

In old times the wolf was specially venerated at ' 
Syout, which indeed took its (jreek name of Lycopolis 
from that animal, and u great many wolf mummies have 
been found in its hills ; but it is chiefly famous in 
history from its tombs having been a favourite resi- 
dence of Christian hermits, one of. whom, John of* 
Lycopglia, obtained such a reputation fgr sanctity, that 
the Emperor Theodosius sent a special envoy to consult 
him,, as if*!!^ words had been oraiies. 

A6'. We, proceeded down the riverc. the weather got 
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decidedly cplder, and the i^orth wind, blowing wil^ great 
violence, raised the Nile into something very like waves. 
By the help, howfever, of its very strong current, and a 
full hfad of steam, we went down at a. great rate — about 
jfiftcen miles an J^our. 

Pleasant it was to rush along, letting sights how 
become fiimiliar flit past the eye — the shadoofs and the 
pigeon-towers, the gum-arabic trees with their round 
yellow blossoms, the great green sorghum fields, the 
brown villages crumbling into the stream, ©r safe, a little 
inland. Pleasant was it to behold, night and morning, 
the long protecting aJ-ms of the twin ranges which keep 
all external enemies far, far from Egypt, and the caves 
in them which served first as tombs, then as hermitages 
for the wild monks of the desert — emthusiasts like 
Philammonjn ‘^^.ypatia.” 

Pleasant was it to watch the white and black k^g- 
fishers as they almost came on board. 

Pleasant was it to see the great patient buffaloes and 
the cpiick-paced donkeys, coming home from their day’s 
work. One gets to respect the donkey in Egypt, I can 
tell you, almost as much as his felloAv-labourer, the 
grave and stately, but not too amiable, camel. 

Pleasant were the white Sheikhs’ tombs beneath the 
rocks, and the bird-like boats which ran past us under 
full sail — pleasant all the sights and sounds character- 
istic of a well-defined portion of life t^hich was rapidly 
passing away. 

Our last halt before reaching Cairo was at Bedrechyn, 
where we went ashore and rode across the place where 
once stood Memphis to Sakkarah, the cemetery of that 
great city. 

Of Mempins notmug remains nut mouuus (*i oiicits. 
It was too near the'liew capital, Cairo, qpJ has been 
used up as building material. Even, however, as late as 
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the twplfth century, wlion Abd-el-Atcef trgi,vel]ed, its 
Thins were stupendous. 

The chief objects ®f in'terest at Sakkarah are — First, 
a pyramid which, may possibly be of the time of the 
first; dynasty, and k, if so, far the oldesj known relic of 
the past of Egypt. 

Secondly, the great underground galleries ^diere the 
successive Hulls, which were worshipped as the god Apis, 
were buried ; and thirdly, the Tomb of Tib, 

The pyramid has not much to detain the traveller 
beyond its sujjposed antupiity, .but the tombs of thcj 
Bulls are amongst the most curious things to be seen 
anywhere. They are gigantic sarcophagi of the most 
splendid granite, and weighing each of them many tons 
— so large, indeed, that half-a-doxen people could easily 
sit or stand round a table in the insid/j of each of them 
— a^d disposed along a gallery cut in the rock, perhaps 
three hundred yards in length. Indeed this is only part of 
the cemetery of tlie Bulls, for the roofs of two others are 
not in a safe state, and people are not allowed to enter. 
The worship of Apis is connected with the story of the 
death of Caml)yscs, one of the most strange and tragic 
which Herodotus relates, but too long for me to do more 
than allude to it here. 

The Tomb of Tih is the tomb of a priest who lived 
in the days of the fifth dynasty, and is important from 
the immense numbers of figures in relief and paintings 
with which its walls are covered, and which illustrate 
the life of Egypt at that remote period. The same 
remarks which I have already made with reference to 
the kind of general resem'blance between that life and 
the life qf China, when speaking of the tombs of Beni 
Hassaii, nnd their mural paintings, apply to the life 
depicted here,. It would seem-, ai l have already said, 
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to nave oeen a simule. well-lo-do. and hannv sort of 
life. 

m 

This excursion was perhaps only one ill which 
we Mt that we suffered by being the earliest travellers 
of the season, for the ipun(iation had only just subsided 
so that we rode through fields of brown mud, instead of 
seeing l^ic p.alms (as Dean Stanley and other visitors to 
Sakkarah'who came later in the year did) springing out 
of a carpet of the most exquisite green. 

From Sakkarah we rode back to Bedfechyn, whence 
a very short run brought us to the port of Cairo, and 
our journey in Upper Egypt was a thing of the 
past. 

It was not without many regrets that we stepjfed on 
shore, for one cannot live on the great river of Egypt 
for the better ^avt of a month, without getting to feel 
fond of it, as if it were a living creature — a feeling 
which the artist who sculptured the Nile in the Vatican 
must have experienced, for he has succeeded in inspiring 
the same feeling into all who are worthy to loo]}: on that 
noble statue. 

Once more in Cairo, we had much to do in seeing 
and cross-examining many persons, who kindly sub- 
mitted to that ordeal, with^i view, especially, of piecing 
together the information we had obtained, and the ideas 
at which we had arrived, about the present state of 
things in Egypt ; and from Cairo we- rnade an excursion 
to Suez — so interesting to me as the western gate of 
India — and to the great canal which is working such a 
change in the intercourse between Europe and the 
East. 

To enter^ however, mpon these subjects would in- 
ordinately {)»olong a lecture which has already 'extended 
to a frightful lengtti and would require, so*to speak, an 
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alteration of the mental focus, which would be the reverse 
o5 Agreeable. 

Here then I will stop,* thanking you for the kind 
reception which you have given me — one more addod 
the many kindnessep which ^ have received from you 
the last sixteen years. 


3 .a 



MUS^ WE THEN BELIEVE 
OASSANDEAF* 

An eminent man, long known as one of the best poli- 
tical writers in England, and to wh6m many would 
still be inclined to^ite that title — though personally I 
should, characterising him in this year 1874, rather 
emphasise the words best and winter, than the « word 
political — ^has lately placed before us his views, as to the 
future of this country, in three remarkable papers, which 
have, witlr .V cosiain number of pieces justificatives, been 
collected into a volume under the title of “ Rocks Ailead ; 
or, 1 he Warnings of Cassandra.” There is much in the 
book which is worthy of consideration, and I should be 
very sorry to take up a controversial attitude towards its 
author. At the same time I think the prospect that not 
he, but the prophetess who speaks through him, holds 
before his countrymen, is far tqp uniformly gray, and I 
wish, feeling certain that many of you have either read 
the papers as they originally appeared, or have seen large 
extracts from them in the newspapers? to put in those 
brighter lights which^sfcem to jne wanted, in order to 
make their picture agree with my own anticipations. 
Would, for your sake, 1 could imitate that charming 
style, in which art is so thoroughly concealed by art. 

This addres^was delivered at the opening of the annuqj course of 
lectures in the*BJiilosophical Institution of Edinburgh, ^on 4jho jJOth 
October, 1874, and was pijiated in the “ Fortnightly Eevie|r.” Mr. Greg 
replied to it with his usualfability and scrupulous fair||css, in the second 
edition of “ Rocks Ahead.” 
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The ^ three national clangers to which Cassandra 
aitaches most importance are : 

1. The political shparemhcy of the lower classes ; 

2. The approaching industrial decline of Englaild ; 

3^ The divorce c of the intelligence of the country 

from its religion. . 

Of all these I shall have something to say^'n their 
order, but I do not propose to dwell at any length upon 
the first of them, because, in order to discuss it, we 
should have to ,come close up to the edge of party politics, 
which would certainly not be desirable on an occasion 
like this, and because it is the part of the work in which 
there is, as it seems to me, least to interest. What 
Cassandra has to say, is little more than a restatement 
of the views that have been maintained by able men, of 
a Conservative turn of mind, all through history. I 
musl^ allow her to describe her own fir^ ifock Ahead 
in hef'own words. She says : 

The Eofonn Bill of 1867 takes the command of the representa- 
tion out of the hands of the propertied classes, and puts it into the 
hands of the wage-receiving classes. It gives it over from the upper 
and middle ranks of the community to the lower ranks. It transfers 
electoral preponderance, that is, in fact, electoral supremacy, from 
property to proletairism, from cajutal to labour. And it does this 
not one whit the less uudeniahly and irretrievably, in that it does 
it (thus far) only potentially and prospectively. 

i 

Now, there have always beem people who thought 
“ that political power lies naturally with intellect* and 
property;” and so, no doubt, they ought to do, pro- 
vided the intellect were faultless, and the property com- 
plete ; unhappily, however, the problem to be solved is 
noti 6o‘‘eaay. You have to adjust the comp'eting claims 
of a great iljass of property and intelffect, in comparatively 
few handb %nd heads, with those of & great mass of 
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property and intellect, ^ in many million h^nda _ and 
heads. 

Politics is an art. It not S. science dealing with 
the^orm of government which might be best in the 
abstract. It ^cals wi;th the best f)ossible; often, that 
is, with something by no means very good at all. ‘When 
the phiiosoplier has done speculating, the statesman must 
begin acting — taking account, no doubt, if he be a real 
statesman, of 'evciy thing the philsopher has said, but 
making more allowance than any philogopher, who is not 
actually working at tjie art of politics, can do, for the 
materials with wl^i«rh he has to build. It would all be so 
very easy and so very delightful if you could settle it by 
the formula ; “ Political power lies naturally witli intel- 
lect and property but when did it do so in England ? 
and how can slatesmen do better than from time to 
time roughly to adjust political power, accordijjig to 
the circumstances of the community in which they 
live? 

Nobody, that I know of, ever maintained^ that the 
settlement of 1867 68 was in any way a perfect or ideal 
settlement. I, for one, made a speech for the express 
purpose of pointing out that we all had been led into 
doing something difi'erent»frofti what we meant to do. 
Speaking on the 13th of May, in what Cassandra would 
call the year of our English revolution^ after pointing out 
that an extended franchise was a political necessity, and 
would do good in various important ways, and that 
nevertheless, when the great cataclysm which had been 
predicted was over, things would look very much as they 
did then, I went on to say . 

How manj^^eople are th^re in the House of Comuions who 
really ex animo desire, to go beyond the six-pound«^ntal borough 
franchise of the hon. meinber^oT Leeds and of Lord^almerston’s Bill 1 
I am sure at this moment the mainritv of the House in eonincratincr to 
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itself, “ I do not want, thou dost not wai|.v, he does not want, we do not 
waM, Jrou rfo not want, they do not want," to do so. 

And yet who does not s^e that ^e old six-pound limit is “gone, 
frozen, dead for ever” i 

Tl^e fact is, that when encrrmons political lorces are 
in motion, you cannot be very precise in determining 
how, or how far, they will go. Enough if .you are 
satisfied that the general direction is right, and that the 
channel, so to speak, along which they will move, is 
wide enough to pBeveut any great overflow of force. 

If Cassandra, and those who listened to her, had not 
prevented the proposed settlement of 1866, it would 
have been, as I venture to think, much better ; not at all 
because that settlement would have been, as it would no 
doubt have been, rather, less democratic, but because 
that settlement would have excluded, a, considerable 
numb^ bf persons who have no political beliefs at all, 
and are consequently altogether influenced by the 2 >assing 
feeling of the hour, which may have nothing to do with 
politics pi'operly so called. The jiresence of this class in 
the electorate will no doubt cause the majorities in 
favour of this or that party to fluctuate more than they 
have done, especially in the English boroughs, us may be 
seen by comparing the return's of 1868 and 1874 ; but 
as for the fears that Cassandra exj)resses of a struggle 
between the have-pots and the haves, they ajipear to me 
to be quite visionary. She seeips to forget that the 
division into the upper, ‘middle, alid lower classes is 
purely arbitrary, is merely a loose, though convenient, 
way of lumpipg together an immense variety of social 
strata, which are again laterally divided in innumerable 
ways. Np if electors below the old ten-pound 

limi% wlion^she so much dreads, were undhimously to 
combine to* pljinder their more* fol'tunate countrymen 
under forms •of law, it would be v^ry c alarming ; but 
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there is.aot the ghost 61 a reason to suppose that, they 
will ever do anything of the kind. Curran’s fleas* if 
unanimous, might, we know, have pulled him out of 
bed— but they didn’t • 

No doubt ^Jassandra is'perfcctly* right in saying that 
it would have been better if the new electors, adfhitted 
by the^^ttloment of 1867, had been more educated. Of 
course it would. Nobody knew that better than these 
very electors, and it was l)y their help that those of us 
who had been working away at the subject for several 
Parliaments got in tlui last Parliament various measures 
passed, whicli, wjlth all their imperfections, for the first 
time created something like n national system of educa- 
tion, from the Land’s End to John o’Croats. * 

This is a strange oversight, and hardly less strange is 
Cassandra’s oyf^-sight about the Poor Laws. 

Do not — she asks — tho Poor Laws virtually give to the poor a 
first mortgage on all tho projierty of the rich? And how will it fare 
with us when tho masses, preponderating at the poll, selecting the 
House of Commons, swaying tho lawyers, dictating tho*laws, nomi- 
nating our rulers, shall bo in a position to determine how the Poor 
Laws shall bo administered ? 

One would really faney, Ifrom this, that the Poor 
Laws had been a modern democratic invention, which 
had been the cause of much more niischief since our 
first great democratic §tcp in 1832. But is that correct ? 
Is it not as far as possible frbm being correct ? Were 
not things ten times worse in the good old times before 
the New Poor Law ? 

Cassandra is alarmed *at the idea of the average 
elector interfering in tlfe details of Indian ai^d foreign 
questions ; T>ut nothing is more improbable JihaiTthat he 
ever would desire *Jo do so. Was even th^ electorate, 
before 1832, ob be|ween 1832 and 1868, a body so con- 
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stituted l^at one could Lave wilj^ngly seen it tajfg a very 
active part in the details of such questions ? ‘Did it do 
so ? Ariel is it at alT likely that, on the Continent of 
Europe at least, we «hall ever have questions so cSicu- 
Jated to move the average alector as nyiny of those 
■vv'hich* came up foi^ settlement between 1847 and 1867? 
It is wholly im 2 )os 8 iI)le that the average elcctpn could 
interfere in the details of either foreign or Indian ques- 
tions, if he wished to do so. lie could not even do so if 
you introduced, {.he “ referendum ” — a step which no 
one, demagogue or other, has, so fay as I know, projposed 
to take in these islands. 

On broad questions of foreign policy, and these are 
the oiily ones with which he can possibly deal, my 
opinion is, that the average- elector will be usually right, 
provided those whose business it is to keep him .right do 
their jl^ty. Those jmblic men, however, who have to 
deal specially with the foreign aii'airs of the country, 
even when they have a real interest in the subject, still 
keep uf) rather too much the old reticent system — a 
system which was very good and right in days when our 
dqdomatists were not obliged to reckon- nearly so much 
with the Press, but which is of more doubtful wisdom 
when the csj)ousal of a 2 )articitlav cause, by two or three 
leading newspapers, may give jjublic opinion a bias, 
which it is afterwards very difficult for those who really 
know the whole truth to remove. 

As for Indian questiofls, all who have tried to tidk 
about India in imblic know that they are one of the 
least jDopular topics uj)on which anyone can address an 
ajjdicnce of his countrymen. Every few years some 
speaker aristls who thinks that htf can make a good ora- 
toric?! investment by talking India. Thdle was Mr. 
George ’Thompson, a very good speaker, and there have 
been others ; but it doesn’t answer, and it won’t answer, 
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except for^very humble purposes, hardly to- be ^iguified 
by the name political. The difficulty, not to say th*e 
impossibility, of interesting the pdbple of one country, 
however w(!ll and kindly disposed, about the affairs of 
another, would-be one pf the strongest arguments -which 
a wise statesman would now urge, if the question, jfeliall 
we, or shall we not, take possession of India ? could come 
up as a new question ; and the tendency, as our own 
representation becomes more real, will rather be to 
diminish than to increase the desire, to interfere in 
matters which do nqt immediately affect the quite 
obvious and palp:iJ-le interests of the people of these 
kingdoms. 

I think that this parochialising of politics has its bad 
side ; but no one will deny that all forms of government 
have theij special dangers, and representative govern- 
ments, founded upon a wide democratic basis, are not 
exempt from the common lot. 

On the other hand, those who have most experience 
of large constituencies will, I think, bear m» out in 
saying that they have a good deal more instinct for 
statesmanship than Cassandra, or jjcrhaps Mr. Grog 
himself, quite knows, pro-vided statesmanship is put 
before them in a suitable way. * Sure I am that in Scot- 
land, at least, every man who wants to succeed with a 
popular audience should make the best and most states- 
manlike speech that he can. I say nothing of England, 
because T have no experience off large popular audiences 
in that country. I know that a distinguished French- 
man told a friend of mine that he found a great difference 
between audiences on the twT) sides of the Tweed ; but, 
for all I can s^ to the eftntrary, this may havq merely 
been a rem’jfant of the* partiality of the ^“Aucuint 
League,” although tht^ speaker was no friend to the France 
of thfe Lilies and, the^ Crown. 
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^ J should be sorry to make /aj exaggerated fl'aims for 
the ch^ge in our polity which was made by the settle- 
ment of 1867, but 'really* after the result of the last 
election, it is very strange to find that it sho^d be 
described as violently revohitionary. Jfo doubt, Cas- 
sandra would sa}"that democracy “ recule pour mieux 
sauter;" but I, who cannot see that any of the measures 
which were passed by the last administration, even when 
it was borne along by the full tide of j)opularity, were at 
all of a dangerous or revolutionary cluiracter, must be 
permitted to look forward to its next leap with some- 
thing more than equanimity. Eve.^: .Cassandra herself 
will admit that the vast imj)rovcmeiits of the last 
hundred years have synchronised, in a rather suspicious 
way, with the advance of her dreaded foe. 

Xhe second Rock Ahead which the prophetess thinks 
she perceives is the approaching industrial exhaustion, or 
decline of Great Britain. 

f 

What — she asks — are the qualities and advantapjes that have 
given us our manufacturing supremacy ; that have enabled us to pro- 
duce what every country in the world wants, better and ehea 2 )er and < 
more abundantly than any other country 1 Plainly three : 

1. Abundant coal and iron, both cheap and in proximity. 

2. The indefatigable industry and worlcwansliip — by which I 
mean the blended skill and conscientiousness — of our artisans. 

3. Our enormous'eommand of capital. 

Now in all these points we are losing our relative and in some 
our positive supremacy. 


Anyone who takes the trouble to look into the facts 
will see that Cassandra takes the very gloomiest possible 
view ab'®ut the future of our coal supply ; ^but on this 
point fhe i»qswer of Mr. Arthui' Arnold, in tiie September 
number of the^“ Contemporary ,”^is so complete that I will 
not further allude to it. ^ 
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Surcl;;^,^ too, Mr. Gr^|g almost suflBcieutly answ.ers 
Cassandra. .He clearly sees that, as. soon as coal begins 
seriously to rise in price, two ^ery*d*tfercnt agencies will 
come ftto play. New mines wdll be opened, on the one 
hand, while appliances, for diminishing the expense of 
raising coal, and the waste of coal when raised, will be 
devised (jn the other. Thus no cataclysmal change will 
take place in our industry ; there will be no ruinously 
sudden collapse, affecting a population, “ not as now of 
thirty, but of sixty millions.” No reasonable man doubts 
that a time will come* when our cliea.^ coal will be 
exhausted, when we. shall, in all likelihood, cease to be 
the great workshop of the would. All I contend for is, 
that that time is so far off that it is idle to speculate at 
2 )resent about it. Long ere it arrives the whole political 
condition of the world may be so entirely altered, the 
transference of ])opulation from one j)art of the globe to 
anothei-, where it is more wanted, may be so much a 
matter of course, that the very word “emigration ” may 
have become obsolete, and that our descendants m»y smile 
as much at the idea of any mother fibjecting to her 
children going to America, as we now do when we hear 

* of a mother in Kent objecting to her children going into 
the Midland counties. “ Please God,” said such a one to 
a benevolent lady, recently, “ no child of mine shall over 
go down into the Shires.” 

Then I want to know why it should be assumed 
that the greatness of* tliis countiy is to be for ever 
dependent on her manufacturing industry, and on 
the iron and coal that feed them. That is the present 
form of our greatness ; but Ve were great before our 
manufactures, and wo will* if we are true to ourselves, 
be great aft5J»*them. Cool and iron are but iirstrji- 
ments in the bands of that energy which is* the true 

• source of our na^iongj strength. Coal and*ijon did not* 
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defeat the Armada, did not conquer India, n,oy colonise 
America. 

As to the detcrioratioii in the character of British 
labour, I wiU cite Cassandra’s own words. She s3ys : 

By character ” we mean efficiency and conscientiousness. Here 
again the causes are in operation, hut the effects are only beginning to 
be obvious ; and as there is much to screen or confuse them, it is our 
habit to doubt or disbelieve them. English labour, beyond that of 
every other nation, used to be dogged, untiring, thorough, and honest. 
Its quality could 1:^0 relied upon, and its willing, persevering energy 
was unrivalled. English workmen were never very sober, and tb(‘re- 
fore by no means Exactly to be called stead ; but they were manage- 
able by their employers, and exceptionally intelligent ; they were not 
given, like so many continental laboimu's, to holiday-making or 
pleasure-seeking ; when they did work, they worked with a will; they 
neither shirked their task nor scamped it. If half we hear, and much 
wo see,fc be true, this can scarcely be said now, as a rule, of any class 
of British labourers except navvies. In many d(?|)artniefits of industry 
we ace assured, the chief aim of the operatives, and the distinct 
purpose of their trade regulations, is to work as short hours as they 
can, and to do as little in those hours as they can contrive in return 
for the wages they receive. Probably the statement is exaggerated or 
coloured, but no one can say that it is groundless. 


The first thing that strikes one about this is, that it ' 
is no new assertion. It has been repeated again and 
again. Stili, in spite of the assertion, and in sj)ite of 
sueh substratum of faet as there may be below the 
assertion, the World does somehow go on preferring most 
English to most not English gqods ; and w’hat is more, 
many kinds of English goods go on improving in perfec- 
tion and finish, to such a degree as to excite the wrath 
of certain very competent critics. Hear Mr. Buskin, for 
instance : 

« . . I ^ 

‘ Eoador, Jook round this English room of yours, about which you 
^have been proud so often, because the wfork of it was so good and 
strong, and Ijie ornaments of it so ffnishec^ E.xamine again all those 
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accurate mouldings and pci*fect\polishing8, and unerring adj^jistinents 
of tlie seascTned wood and tempered steel. ^Many a time you ha-v# 
exulted over them, and thought how.great liigland was, becRflso her 
slightes^work was done so thoroughly. Alas ! if read rightly, these 
perfectnesses signs of a slavery in our England a thousand times 
more hitter andmo|ie degrading thA that of Uhe scourged African or 
helot Greek. 

Now Mr. Ruskm\s views may or may not be correct, 
but if his facts are correct — and we can all test them for 
ourselves — it does not look as if many of pur manufac- 
turers failed in doggedness, untiringness, thoroughness, 
or honesty. Mucli,^ probably, that is snftl ngainst En- 
glish labour generally, is found^'d upon hasty generalisa- 
tions from the building trades in Ijondon and some o1;hcr 
places. 

Cassandra next proceeds to deal, at some length, 
with the subject of strikes, with the abuses of Trades 
Unions, and with the tendency of some of the more un- 
enlightened procjeedings of these bodies to increase the 
cost of production in this country : 

Those proceedings — she says — are several : none perhaps very 
• serious taken singly, l)ut in their aggregate effect by no means con- 
tenii)til)lo. First come various absurd rt^ulations to hinder workmen 
from putting forth their full strength and skill, lest they should raise 
the standard of average requirement, as against their less qualified 
fellows — of which the law prevalent among bricklayers of forbidding 
unionists fully to use both hands in their task may be taken as an 
extreme sample. 

Xex4 may be specified the analogous and widely extended dis- 
couragement of piece-work, and the systematic endeavour to enforce a 
uniform rate of wages without reference to the varying capacities of 
different men and of the quality of their labour — a practice which 
arose, no doubt, out of some conikised notion of fair play or kindness 
to the weaker bre^fen, but which a few moments’ reflection ■sfil^show 
to be cruelly unjust to the more energetic, coiiipetent, ambitious. %r 
heavily-burdened workman,ias well as singularly noxious in diminish-^ 
ing the efficiency of Jaboiy, and thereby enhancing thi cost of the 

2 
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article to which that labour is applio(jp The rules, very general at one 
Ijinfe, au(t still extensively in operation, for limiting th^ number of 
apprentices which each,*skille(l^ workman was allowed to instruct in 
his own trade, and the prohibition of anyone not regularly appren- 
ticed from practising that trade, operate sensibly in the same ^Ifircction, 
and wore introduced a¥Owcdly folk preventing anjj;h‘liig like free com- 
petition and the cfl^'ct it was feared it must produce in rculucing 
wages. All these restrictions, the number and vexatious charactm* of 
which onl}'' those who have studied the subject sornewhSt in detail 
can fully estimate, being fetters upon the masters’ freedom as to the 
most proiiiable mode of carrying on his husiiK'ss, add to the necessary 
cost of mamifacj*ure involved, discourage the ca]>italist, and place him 
at a disadvantage in the struggle with less liampered rivals. 

Now these rules are, bad and foolish enough, but 
aftel all they are merely the first thoughls of unedueiitcd 
men, who piust go through the stage of thinking these 
foolish thoughts, before they get to aiiytliing better. 

How long is it since the most intelligent people in 
Europe defended judicial torture, thought that the exac- 
tion of interest for money was a wicked action, that the 
State ^’as bound to enforce compliance witli the religion 
whieh it patronised, and tliat a witch should not be 
suffered to live ? It is only a very few generations since 
your statesmen and judges ^ot beyond these follies,' 
which appeared to them mere primary truths — and are 
we to hold up our hands and prophesy the industrial 
decline of England, because mechanics have not learned 
in a day to use* their liberty wisely 1 Are you sure that 
superstitions, as bad as the A'Qi’st of these, are (]uitc 
dead amongst our better classes ? Half of the nn'stakes 
that are committed, even now, in politics, arise from 
following the natural impulses of ignorance, to do the 
obvious and therefore the prosumed right thing. “ Why 
it isasdinmon sense!” says t|fe Philistin%n.nd gives his 
idiotic vote as if the labours, of a thousand thoughtful 
men had n<Jt proved his commo^ sense to be common • 
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nonsense. ^ There is probably not one of the rules censured 
so justly by» Cassandra, which anyone, who considered 
the subject for the first time fronr the workman's point 
of vic\^ wcmld not consider to be rigliieous and wise. 

Then asre^ strikes., Sfrikes are a great evil, no 
doubt, but the stage of strikes must be gone throi^gh, 
before wck get to bettor industrial conditions. They are 
the natural result of industrial freedom in its adolescence, 
used as unwisely as adolescents who have been curbed 
too tight are apt to use their freedom. 

With reference to Cassandra’s alarms about the re- 
duction in the length of the working day, individuals 
may hold their own opinions as to the exjjeditncy or 
non-expediency of the Act of last session, as to* the 
propriety, that is, of the State intervening to settle the 
question o^ the length of the working day ; but there is 
immensely more to be said for the shortening the hours 
of labour than Mr. Greg admits, or than I have time 
to say here. 

Tlic last of Cassandra’s economic fears is, that our 
peculiar advantage in the possession of an unusually large 
amount of capital is gone. She says : 

The UTiTivalled amount of capital pt^scssed by the British manu- 
facturer was one of his special advantages in tin* industrial rivalry 
with foreign nations. His command of capital is greater Ilian ever, 
but it is no longer his exclusively — for not only are other countries 
growing rich almost as rapidly as England — not only is the wealth of 
Germany and Italy augmeiitiiig^ fast, not .only is America in ordinary 
years nutliing as much money as wo arc, and Eiance sat'iug perliajis 
more — but British capital is at the command of the American, the 
French, the Italian, and the German manul'acturer almost as freely, 
and more than as profitably, as at thrft of the Englishman. In truth, 
any country that wishes for capitel, and can use it well, may have it 
or the asking. ^Jiere, then, our peculiar advantage is goift,^as in 
)ther elements of cheap production we have shown that it is coiner. * 


That sounds all vefv dreadful, but are these not some 
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tendencies which are more and more transferring capital 
to England ? Is nnt the London money-market more 
the money-market ?>£• the* world, than it was even five 
years ago ? Is it ipt obvious that wealthy pcrjjons" abroad 
are more and raorcitcmpted *by the compacaliVe immunity 
froiii disturbancc'of this island, to transfer large amounts 
of property.to our shores? Is it not notorious. that the 
number of persons whose deaths singly affect the Budget 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is steadily on the 
increase ? 

Let us look at the figures of Jhc Clearing-house. In 
the year ending on the 30th of April, 1868, these figures 
stood in round numbers at three thousand two hundred 
and ' fifty-seven millions. In the next year they had 
increased by two hundred and seventy-seven millions. 
In the year after that, they had increased by anotlier one 
hundred and eighty-six millions. In ’70-71, they in- 
creased by another two hundred and ninety-eight millions. 
Then in ’71-72 they went up by a great bound of thirteen 
hundred and forty-one millions ; and by the 30th of A])ril, 
1873 — when that period of Jiational disaster and humili- 
ation which was coincident, as Cassandra’s friends would 
say, with the Gladstone administration, was beginning to 
draw to a close — they p?is.sed six thousand millions. That 
means that, between the 30th of April, 18G8, and the 
30th of April, 1873, they had increased by the moderate 
and reasonable amount of two thousand seven hundred 
and forty-six millions. • 

What is it that terrifies our proi)hctess ? Surely she 
is not misled by the fallacy that it is bad for England 
that other nations should grow rich ? If she is, she may 
comfort herself by reflecting ‘that the disparity is still 
gT;eatt- Even now, or rather somewhat m(«*e than a year 
ago, the, London Loan Eund, in banks which published 
*their accoupf^, was — I take the figfiyes from Mr. Bagehot’s 
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“ Lombard Street ” — one hundred and twenty milJiona, 
as again§t\thirteen millions in Paris, forty millions in 
Now York, and eight millions, in trermany. Nor’iS there 
any d-flubt, if we could get at the deposits of the banks 
which do^ii^ publish th(/r accoujits, the enormous 
disproportion would l)e made still moye apparent. ^ 

I hope I have done no wrong to Cassandra in the 
2 )rcsentm(?iit of her prophecies as to the industrial decline 
of England, which I have laid before you, and I hoj)e, 
also, that I have shown that she takes ^ too gloomy a 
view. 

My own method of parrying such mischiefs as I admit 
to retjuire to be parried under ^this head, may be,summcd 
up as follows : 

1. Education. 

2. Wise government. 

3. Patience. 

Py educ,ation I do not mean merely, or chiefly, the 
teaching of the children of the poorer classes to read, 
write, and do arithmetic. Much more, I mean teaching 
th(! children of the rich what it is most important they 
should know as citizens. School-managers, who never 
heard of Pastiat, and to whom j)olitical economy is the 
dismal science yjar excellency, ar« just tlie men to turn out 
scholars ripe for the acceptance of every form of political 
and social misbelief. Once let your great schools give a 
thoroughly manly training to your youth, making them 
fit to do the duties of^Plitish ggitlemen, in a time when 
the position of gentlemen is being challenged as it never 
has been before, a time instinct with change, which may 
1 m .admirably beneficial, but may also be extremely 
dangerous, and you wi^J find the trade of agitation 
become a va^y bad one. 

Looking back to .the hopes wiucu i cueiisueu buuLceu 
years ago, and seeim how little has been done, how 
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beneath contempt is still 'the amount of really desirable 
kincfwledge with which an averiige boy le^iVes nearly 
all tho great old rpijbliOi schools, although some of 
the first men of the country have been iustJmt in 
urging change, both as meiibers of the J^blic Schools 
Exe(^utive Commission and as m'embers of the various 
governing bodies — when I hear of a great ecclesiastic 
objecting to botany being taught to boyS because 
it is too easy, just as the same person, or one like- 
minded, advocated the teaching of Greek, not for the 
treasures which Greek contains, but simply because it is 
difficult — when I see that all the efforts of persons like 
Sir .Tohi\ Lubbock are met by a body of masters who, 
with., some most honourable exceptions, fight forworn 
out methods .and subjects, with a determination which 
would be admirable if it were not absurd — I seem to see 
a far greater danger to the country in its race wath rivals, 
than any which comes from the unaided errors of tlie 
artis,an. Tliere never w<%s a time when those whom 
fortune has phiccd in a good position in the world more 
wanted person, al merit to keep their position, or had 
more need of the warning given in the line of the 
poet : 

0 rois, soyez gragds, car le peuple grandit. 

By good government, I mean, above all, government 
which does not . set before itself incompatible ideals, 
which does not, for example, inoist on having, at one 
and the same time, .all the advant,ages of the system 
of Cobden and all the advantages of the system of 
Castlereagh — a government, which has made up its mind 
as to whether the real object pf our policy is to be to 
rule the British Islands, the British colonics^ and India, 
or whether its object is to mak^ us what someone 
called • “ man’% firm defence from^ wrong ” — in other 
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words, ‘to be the knight-errant of the universe. A 
government which has really made, up its mind on theije 
matters will find a financial. navaJ, snilitaiy, and* foreign 
policj^te^ly to its hand. \ If it prefers the aims of 
Castlcrcaglij'iij^cannot well no bettei;than to adopt the 
policy of Castlereagh. That was consistent enougl^. If 
it prcfej the system of Cobden, it has only to build 
on the lines of 184G — only to developc to its logical 
consequence the policy of free trade. 

To that end it must steadily lean^ tpwards substi- 
tuting direct for indirect taxation, in so far as our va.st 
national indebtedness will jaermit, and, Jls it diminishes 
indii'ect, must constantly lowjfr the limit of exemption 
from direct, taxation, so that all citizens above object 
poverty may contribute something. No doubt those 
politicians are right who believe that a lai’ge national 
exi)enditure, fed by indirect taxation, is more willingly 
borne than one fi'd by direct taxation. But the con- 
sistent develoj)nient of the j)rineiples of free trade would 
lead to a considerable diminution in the expense of 
our army, when we had, in virtue of these prin- 
ciples, gradually got rid of all national entanglements, 
inconsistent with the policy on which we had elected 
to act. 

That policy requires a supreme navy, an army suf- 
ficiently huge for India and the fortresses which we have 
scattered about the world, and sufficiently large to make, 
in connection with th« navy, the idea of a descent upon 
this Country hopelessly absurd. But it does not involve 
an army sufficiently large to be used on the European 
c|ntincnt. 

It further requires a much greater attention to our 
foreign policJi,*the adoption of a clear line of aefion, ^nd 
not the hopeless drifting that we have too often seen 
substituted for a^clea/- line of action, so thJlt^it may well 
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haj^en .that a statesman is carried into the Foreign 
Office by the cry of a spirited foreign policy, and that 
when li’e has got tlte »3 his whole thoughts should be 
concentrated in drppping dt^wn the stream so as tO’ avoid 
running into anything, hcre'‘'just not gi’a/’Sl^ the bank, 
and fhcre fending off another boat. To make our foreign 
policy all it should bo, to make our foreign miiyster the 
centre of the veiy best information from every part of 
the world, would, no doubt, require an addition to our 
diplomatic and consular estimates ; but it w'ould not 
require the addition of the price of half an ironclad 
a year, to make those services, if wisely handled at 
head-quarters, as efficient for their purpose as, to use 
the Voids of Lord Odo Kussell, “the Prussian army 
or the; Society of Jesus ! ” The adoption of such a 
system of government would tend more and more 
every year to make this country the great eujporium 
of the universe, the reservoir of capital, and tin; best 
place at once for the artisan and for the ca2)ita]ist to 
live in. 

Cassandra is perfectly right in thinking that hhigland 
will not remain foi- an indefinite 2)criod the great work- 
shop of the world ; but the udo2)tion of a wist; 2)o]icy, 
now, will keep England its great workshoj) for a long 
time to eome, and will give us such a start ovci‘ all our 
rivals in the possession of capital and mercantile connec- 
tion, as may keej) us, when taken in connection with 
certain advantages, wdiit.'h nothing but our own unwisdom 
can take away, in the front rank of the world, ’ long 
after other nations have come to surpass us as centres 
of manufacturing industry.' 

The third method of meeting such evils as I acknow- 
ledge 'really to exist under Cassandra’s se&fld head, was, 
I said, i)atience ; by wliich I mean that, because there 
are certain, ifnpleasant phenomena in our present in- 
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dustrial condition, we should not run away ,witlx the 
idea that Ve are exceptionally afHjcted. There is not? a 
country in Europe which either 4ias not, or will not 
have,^(^amc diflficulty fr^ strike^ and combinations, 
excej)t in where our painful experience shall have 
put others in the way of profiting Jby what we, have 
gone t^p'ough. In industrial as well as in political 
organisation, it is our fate, and a proud fate, to lead the 
way. Our descendants will, in all probability, grumble 
as little at the industrial troubles through which this 
generation of Eng] ishrnen is going, as we grumble at the 
good blood which, two hundred years ago, flowed, in the 
words of the poet. 

So hot from Royalist and Puritan. 

Ther» is one very strange note in the paper which 
I am examining. Cassandra says : 

Of course it is possible that competing nations may be as foolish 
as ourselves, following our suiciilal footsteps in the sliapt^of strikes, 
inllated wages, shorter hours, and exhausting conflicts between the 
two great productive powers, ca])ital and labour, and may thus retard 
our eomi)arativ(j decline, lint if their artisans are no wiser than ours, 
their governments, so far, at least, are stronger. 

Does she then seriously believe that any government, 
from the Atlantic to the Ural, is at this moment stronger 
than ours, in the sense of being better able to keep the 
peace within its own«borders, without compromising the 
peace of the future ? So far from believing this to be the 
case, I do not think there is any country whose social 
fcndition in the future do5s not give more cause for 
THicasiness. Germany is admirable in many respects ; 
yet who thSt'is acquainted with that country dses ,not 
see that she has still to settle with herself some very 
awkward politiqjil qi&stions, which we hafe, settled long 
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agOj^and jvhich may complicate her social difficulties in a 
vAy serious way ? 

The third portion of Hit, Greg’s book i^ cS? one 
which will perhaps he read with ^most interest. 

He says : 

I allege that in England the highest intelligence of the*nation is 
not only not in harmony with tho nation^s creed, but is distinctly at 
issue with it, docs not accept it, largely, indeed, repudiates it in the 
distinctest mann(‘r,,or, for peace and pruflcnce’s sake, discountenances 
it by silence, even where it does not demur to it in words, and that iji 
this disharmony an(> divorce lies a grave and undeniable peril for tho 
future. The fact is not new, but its dimensions are ; tho disharmony 
is spreading to many classes, and is assuming a more pronounced 
significance, no candid observer will deny it, and no wise patriot or 
statesman will regard it as a matter to be ignored. 

Now if all Mr. Greg means is, that the higlicst intel- 
ligence of the country has of late been moving with 
extreme rapidity, and that, its ideas about the higliest 
matters ijaturally keeping pace with its ideas about other 
matters, it is further in advance of the mass of less active 
minds than has boon the case at most periods of history, 
then I entirely agree with him, and think ho has stated 
his case with great modbration. There is no doubt a 
movement in progress, which is destined to grow stronger, 
and to produce results not only great but permaiumt. I 
do not believe that there is a single position which has 
been won by modern science froimthe domain of 1)1 ind 
authority which will ever be won back again ; wliile, 
with regard to many of the raids which the great masters 
of historical criticism have iHade into territory once conf 
sidered sacred, the verdict of the next century will, I ard 
persuadeS, be in the spirit of the words : 

Not blade of grass again was seen 
» Where Alaric and his hostsViad biten. 
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It is^ when we come to speculate upon th^ ultimate 
result of tVe simplifying process which is going on thatf 1 
part company, not witli Mr. Greg, but with Mr. 'Creg in 
the mood in wMch he (Jetermiued to come 

before the i!f<|fl(l as C.assandra. I think he immensely 
underrates the iici’manent and indestructible elemt'nt in 
Christendom. Why, when all has been said that any 
man of science has yet propounded as a man of science 
— as anything but a guesser into realms confessedly 
unknown, how little has been done to s^hake the founda- 
tions upon which the lyghest forms of religion in Western 
Europe really rest I 

You find, for instance, a person or persons* endowed 
with very keen faculties for enjoyment, who attaint after 
just enough difficulty to make the attainment most 
pleasural^le, the realisation of their utmost wishes. They 
remain for a time in the possession of what appears to 
others, and to themselves, almost perfect happiness ; 
then, however, circumstances change, and they are over- 
whelmed by calamity. From the prostration \^iich was 
the first result of this calamity they gradually rise, till at 
length they attain, through what they would describe as 
the life of faith, such perfect happiness that their previous 
ha})piuess seems in comparison !is nothing. Now let any- 
one demonstrate, as might no doubt in the case I am 
thinking of, and in a thousand otheis, be sufficiently 
easily demonstrated, that the view of history usually 
connected with the pi^rticular set of religious ideas which 
this ’person or these persons held, was hopelessly defec- 
tive — that the astronomy with which that particular set 
If religious ideas was long aftd authoritatively connected 
ms eminently absurd — that the cosmogony with which 
such religions ideas wer« connected was no better-^in 
short, that nine-tenths «f the opinions usually held by 
people of that ^ay c¥ thinking were wildl^r preposterous. 
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and,tbat»Dothing better conld happen to tlicee .opinioiis 
th*an tjiat they should vanish on the wiu(VS wings — 
what, I should like *t(J know, have those who (‘ompel 
their vanishing, doi^ to shalfc the intimate ^TmiOnal con- 
viction of communimi with tlie Ujiseen, which the 

spiritual life of such persons is really founded ? If 
historical criticism, if physical sci(mce, after th«y have 
chased away these accessory idx^as on the wind’s wdngs, 
go a step farther and say : “ Those things w'hich you 
believe to bo so.etci'ually true that they seem truer to 
you than all else beside, are not. true,” then historical 
criticism and physical science, which have hitherto been 
entirely davs leui' droit, become just ,as much xuijusti- 
fiable*' invaders as is the doctor of the Church when he 
presumes to pronounce an . opinion ex (xithedrd, which 
historical criticism and science can show, as tjiey have 
done ten thousand times, to be simply false. 

It ajxpcars to me that there are many ideas which arc 
now enunciated by the foremost tcuichcrs of the world 
which will, when they get hold of the minds of men, be 
fatal to certain forms in which the religious sentiment 
presents itself in Western Europe — fatal, for example, in 
all likelihood, to everything like political organisation 
in the matters of the soul ;*but I know no idea which 
rises above a mere conjecture, which can be fatal to the 
religious sentiment itself, as seen in the highest fornrs of 
Christian life and* practice. 

Many people who aire very Kiuch alarmed at the 
change in opinion which is going on around them* and 
whose alarm is oddly enough reflected on the author of 
the “ Creed of Christendom,^’ might be a good deal com ■ 
forked if^hey would only ponder on the large admissiotis 
of '^eir opponents. He wets not exactly a ff^'sonci gvcitci 
in orthodox circles who wrote last century, oh the fly- 
leaf of his ftqp^ of the “ Systhme de la I{ature,” which -is 
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stiJl preserved in St. Petersburg, the words, IJieu 
n^exwtait fkis, il fcmdrait V inventer and be is n(7t 
exactly a persona grata in the ortBodox circles of this 
centurf^^io penned the meiaorable ijentence, UEglise 
a 6t6 depassm^et s' est ^depass6e ellemm^rne, Le Christ 
n'a pas 6t6 depassee'' 

And* in the address which frightened the other day 
half tlie clergy of an Irish town, do we not find the 
following paragraph : 

To yield tliis religious sentiment reasonable* s'atisfaction is the 
proLK'm of iw)l)leiiis at the ^)rescnt hour. And gj-otes(|ue in relation 
to scieutifie culture as many of the leligions of tlio world liave been 
and are— dangerous, nay dc'structive, J,o the dearest privih’ges of free- 
men as some of them undoubtedly have been, and would, if they 
could, be again — it Avill be wise to recognise them as the forms of a 
foi-ce, mischievous if ])eriiiitted to intrude on the region of knowledge, 
over which ^it holds no command, but capable of being guided by 
liberal thought to noble issues in the region of emotion, which is its 
proper s])here. It is vain to oppose this force with a view to its 
extirpation. What we should oi>posc, to the death if necessary, is 
every atteni])t to found upon this elemental bias of man’s nature a 
system which should exercise despotic sway over his intelleSt. 


These admissions, and such as these, coming from 
men whose works are full-welling fountain-heads of 
change,” should surely go f8r something — should surely 
show that whatever is going to happen, however much 
may have to be given up, a great deal still remains. As 
long as deep religious feeling seems to be almost insepar- 
able from the highest^ literary beauty, so long is there, 
to my mind, a very powerful argument in favour of that 
feeling, not only continuing to be strong, but even 
»owing stronger with the* increase of education and 
rcJfnement. 

I was loblcing, some •months ago, through a l^^ng 
correspondence, most of •which consisted of letters from 
I)ersons who wore quite unknown beyon3 fhe circle ot 
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their own intimate friends’ but amonjyst which there 
■v^ere not a few letters from one of the nrost famous 
men of his generatihnr. Hjs letters were by no means 
inferior to his reputation^ but they werey(!!sl;inctly 
not the most remarkable in the collectimi, either in 

A 

matter or fonn. Surprised by tliis, I said to the person 
who showed me the correspondence, But 4ell me, 
in the name of wonder, how are these letters, and 
these, and these, superior to those of this great orator 
and fxmous author ? The answer which I received came 
in the shape of a quotation froip, if I remember right, 
Joubert. Anyhow, it ran as follows: “Plus I’dnie est 
prh de Dieu, phis la pevs^e est pres de I’driie, phis le 
style' est pres de la pens^e, plus tout cela est heau.” 
Well, I don’t know how it strikes others, but it strikes 
me that as long as that can be said, and can’t be contra- 
dicted, as long as the particular vein of feeling which is 
peculiar to the highest forms of Christianity is not re- 
motely aj)proached by modes of thought really antago- 
nistic to Christianity, so long nothi])g essential can be 
lost. Observe, again, how entirely the mocking Mej)his- 
tophelian vein has died out in those Avho are most 
strongly opposed to existing beliefs — how reverent is 
the tone of the very men who are prayed for and 
preached about in the Churches. To find a Capan(!us or 
Heaven-stormer, you must look aAvay from the leaders 
of the revolutionary movement to followers who do not 
fully understand their -own principles, or the serious 
nature of the Avork they are doing. 

Those sad and stately lines which Strauss wrote the 
other day on his death-btJd,*’ .would • have been calk i 


* Dem ich dicse^ sage 
Weiss ich klage nicht^ 
Der ich dieses klage 
Weiss ich zage nicht'. 
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deeply religious if they had come down from heathen an- 
tiquity — if, Jbr instance, they had be6n the production of* 
him — and as far as poetical m^rit jifbcs, they might have 
been : 

Wbx dropped his plummet down»the hroad 
Deep Univorso, and said — No GodJ 
Finding no bottom ; who denied 
•Divinely the Divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber side. 

In the warfare of this world it is often wise to hold 
for a time positions which are not really defensible. We 
all quote, with approbation, the example of the old 
Scottish waiTior,* who, ordered to hold an untenable 
redoubt on the field of Steeiikirlc, wont to his death wth 
the words, “The will of the Lord be done.” In the 
warfare, however, which “the Church militant” has to 
wage, surciy'.the true strategy would be never to hold, 
for a moment, a position about whic.li there can be any 
serious doubt. To me, at least, it seems that the strength 
of the place is so great, that it can well dispense with the 
dubious and dangerous aid of so-called outwoiks. 'Those 
who trust to outworks are apt to fall into strange absur- 
dities. The following conversation took place, many 
years ago, between a great Incjian.oflicial and a JMoham- 
medan doctor of the law, who was defending his religion 
by one of its outworks, the infallibility of the Koran : 

“ And how,” said the Nawah, “ have people in modem days made 
all the discoveries you speak of in astronojpy 1 ” 

Nun heis»t’s bald verglimmen 
Wie ein Licbt verglimmt 
In die Luft verschwimmen 
Wio ein Ton verschftnmt. 

Mdge Bcbwach f^ie immor, 

^Jfhor hell and rjin, 

Dieser letzte Schimmer 
Dicser Ton uuf sein. 


General Mackay. 
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“ Nfiw.ih .Sahib,” ropli(5(l Colonel Sleeman, means of 

•the telescopj*, which is tyi instrument of modern inven^on. 

'^^Vnd do you siipi>i)se, sir, that 1 would ])ut the evidence of one 
of your t(tlesc()j»es in opposition ^ that of the holy propli^^ No, sir; 
de,p(*nd u])on it tli(‘re*is much fallacy in a telese.ope — J^Ts not to be 
relied upon. 1 have (?.)nv(‘ised with imniy exeelleJ|^^ Europtian gentle- 
and their gi'e.'U fault seems to me. to lie in the implicit faith they 
j)nt in t.h(‘S(i AV/'-sro/ye-v — tlic*y Iiold tlieir evidence above tliat of the 
proj)hcts Moses, Abraham, and Elijah. It is dreadful •to* think what 
mischief these tele.sco])es may do.” 

Nowastmiiomy is a very old science, and has attained 
the resp(ict;d)nity wliicli attachcis to age. Many persons 
would smile at this story who would have been scandal- 
ised if •they hud listened, let us say, to Professor Owen 
the other day at the Orientalist Congress, while he calmly 
put aside, as unworthy of discussion, various vcnenilde 
delusions in niiittc'rs scientific*, wliich many wyrtliy people 
arc still in tin*, habit of connecting witli a religion which 
can surely disjumse with outworks, much l)etter than that 
which tin? mufti (lef(mdod against Colonel Sleeman. 

(.'assandrn, in lier gloomy forecast, does not attach 
suflicient importance to tln^ extreme comph'xity of the 
influenc(*s whicli ni-e working in our generation. The 
currents cross cnch other in all directions. Theology, 
for example, is losing, lindSvill continue to lose, its power 
over many ])r()vinc(*s of thouglit and knowledge, in which 
it once Indd sway ; but, on the other hand, religion is as 
decidedly widening the area of its sway in the domain of 
human conduet 

All the higher forms of religion in Western ‘Europe 
have been becoming more active since the French 
Revolution. AVithout dVolling on events which Ifcive 
occurr/ul in Great Rritain, jUst look at the chango^hat 
bas come over the Church ofcFrance — so‘l?ix before 1789, 
so irreproachable now, in poiiit of* morals, whatever may 
have to be *said of its intellectiniil chqjracteristics. It is 
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usual to talk of Paris as a sort of metropolis o£ revoll 
against all tne old influences, and I am sure many gooc 
Germans, in 1870-71, thought thoyVere the ministers 
of Divihfe'xengoance against L modern B‘‘>'hylon. Well 
you know what I thouglit about the Franco-German war 
but anything more absurd than this sij'cejiing condem- 
nation of the Fi'cnch capital can hardly be imagined. 
Paris is an epitome of much that is best, and worst, in 
modern society. Nowhere does oue see in sliarper con- 
trast the conflicting tendencies that are di.sputing tlie alle- 
giance of us and our contemporarie.s. AVcll did one say : 

• 

Ibllo osi- richo on toiitos cliosos, ot olle pent donner indistinctement 
tout 00 ([u'en Ini deinaiido, dopnis mid dans son exet* Je plus 
porvors, jnstpi’iui Lien dans son (‘xcos le ]>lns snLlinnj, dojiuft les 
( 3 Xtriiva,i,Miie»‘s losplus raflineos do la mode, Jns(pi’aux rononcemonts los 
plus C‘xtivm(‘s do la ohavite, dopnis le ])laisir sous son aspect lo plus 
ilaiii^ereux, jiffsipi’a la, ]not(i sous sa fonno la ]>lus pai’faito. Elio eiicenso 
lo vice et la vanite jilus qii on n'oso L; faire ailleurs, (it cop(*ndant olio 
s’lioriore do j^ouvoir niontrer d(is (ixoanjiks do a ortu, do d(!‘voiiomont, et 
d’humilite presijno uni(pios au inondo. 

But the great contention which goes on im Paris, 
goes on everywhere, with a thousand local variations. 
We are in the rush of tlie mid-stream, and it would be 
rash indeed to speculate as to the exact point to which 
we shall be carried. 

I read the future, however, quite dilferently from 
Cassandra, though perhaps not very diflerently from 
Mr. Greg. I believe that the result of the contest of our 
ago, between authority "and rcaso’n, will l»e good for all 
of us, and that the mid-stream of change, in which we 
are, will land us, on some far-off shore, much nearer 
to'^ether — not divide us into two hostile camps. At 
no previous jjeriod in thb history of the wo);ld has 
Christianity, as represented in the Gospels, or in the 
lives and works of the betft of its followers, exercised so 
powerful an influence on public afiairs, as jn the last 
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thirty years ; and I make this assertion without in the 
•least forjiettinc: the endless wars and troT;d)Ies of that 

c ® ® . . .... /» 

period. In legislation, in administration, m our way of 
carrying on war, i.n our trdatincut of inferior j^ces, iti our 
social relations, in our amusements, in our literature, in 
everything, we « are, though, Heaven knows, still far 
enough from it, nearer nevertheless to the . Christian 
ideal than we ever have been before ; and it is interest- 
ing to observe that the results of the very highest states- 
manship, and pf the very highest forms of Christianity, 
are often most curiously near eaph other. The settlement 
of the Alabama controversy on the part of England was, 
as has (been well said, at once one of the best pieces of 
statecraft and one of the most Christian acts recorded in 
history. 

I could quote, if there were time, vieys inspired 
simply by strong religious feeling, and which formed 
themselves, forty years ago, in the mind of a youth 
brought up in the very focus and centre of the European 
political and ecclesiastical reaction, which are identical 
with those to which the most enlightened statesmen of 
the Liberal party would now subscribe. 

If Christianity is going to lose its power at once over 
the highest intelligence of •Western Europe and over the 
masses, ju.st as it seems to be making itself mt)re readily 
felt in public -affairs than it ever was hi the so-called 
Ages of Faith, the course of this world is eertainly the 
maddest pie(;e of business. 1 confess, however, I do not 
believe one syllable of any such prophecy. The words 
once spoken amongst the Syrian hills will never lose 
their echo. The saying falsely attributed to Juliart is 
profoundly true, “0 Galilean! thou hast conquer^u!” 
One must not forget, however, that the victory of the 
Galilean is the defeat of Antichrist ; and the worst anti- 
christs, '.of our days, are the bungling sophists who 
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denounce science and historical criticism, becausife thay 
do not square with the vile little sj^stems which tj^ey, 
and others like them, have built* on these immortal 
words — wii> yelp at our modern masters of those who 
know — our Uarvvins, Huxleys, and Tyhdalls, as if these 
were not doing in their own way the wofk of God in the 
world, as njuch as even those who have, in our times, 
most j)ei-fectly echoed those divine words. This I .say, 
believing that in no time) have those divine woi’ds been 
more clearly echoed than they have in ounerwn — no, not 
by the writers of the gr«at hymns of the ^jatin Church, 
nor the author of the Imitation. 

Do not let me be misundersljood. 1 am not sjTeaking 
peace when there is no peace. As Professor Rothe, of 
Heidelberg, once said to me, “ It may well take two 
generations to give the religion of Protestant Germany 
its ultimate form,” and Protestant Germany is, after all, 
only one, although no doubt an enormously im})ortaut, 
province of Christendom. There is an immense deal of 
fighting to do before the time comes for anything aj)- 
proaching to the reconciliation of Christendom. With 
j’c-gard to the attempts at union of the Churches, about 
which we hear, they seem to me^ one and all, to be as 
premature, and as unlikely to lead to any worthy results, 
as the labours of the alchymist, and 1 say this not for- 
getting that the illustrious name of Dollinger has of 
late been associated with them. The dissolvent process 
must, as it seems to me, ^o fiix further, and elements not 
thought of now must be considered, before the process 
of theoretical reconstruction can beuin. 

Looking even to Western Europe, it will surely take 
a v?jy long ti^e before ef^en the best of the 'various 
forms of Christianity which ^ve sec around us becom*e ai. 
all disposed to unite. ’ Eatfh seems, now, at least, to be 
thinking more oL how much it can retain* of its owi^ 
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ptkrticiiiar way of conceiving things, than of ^ow ranch 
"it c^in afford to throw away. But beyond Western 
Christendom there is V/hat vast communion which extends, 
as has been truly *said, “from the ice-fields T^Tch grind 
against the walls* of the Solovetsky Monastery to the 
burning jungles of Malabar.” And beyond Eastern 
Christianity are the great religions of the Baf^t, a further 
knowledge of which will most unquestionably modify, 
and modify considerably, the religious thought of the 
best minds in Europe. 

The time, for reconstruction is far, far ahead, in a 
happier age than ours. Our duty, as it seems to me, 
is, whiie following each of us the. best light he has, 
“driving,” as Marcus Aurelius would have said, “<at the 
practice, and minding life more than notion,” to assist 
in the destruction of what, after due study and conside- 
ration, he is persuaded to be actively mischievous. This is 
the first thing we have got to do, and the second is to 
promote in every possible way the knowledge of what is 
best, aiike in Christendom and beyond Christendom, in 
'the spirit of the German maxim, “Traget Hoh,und kiss 
Gott kochen” , 

Cassandra’s very low opinion of the great mass of 
her countrymen vitiates her argument on the religious 
question, as much as it docs on political and economic 
questions. She seems to think that, if the sanctions 
of religion were withdrawn, the great majority of her 
poorer neighbours would think (tf nothing but devouring 
her. Speaking of the doctrine of a future life, she says ; 

What will he the result, wlifit the ])ossible catastrophe, when li'is 
doctrine is no longer accredited ; when it- is discarded as a delu^ou; 
when it»ia resented as a convcniont*deception and instrument <8a op- 
pfession ; when the poor man is convinced that there is no wealth of 
gold and jewels awaiting him in the,spiritual kingdom; that if he is 
wretched here, i.e is wretched altogether ; that what he lacks now will 
jaever heredfler he made good to him ; that the promises and hopes 
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dangled before him to keep him quiet have been mere moor^liine, and 
that in very truth the bank in which he ha^l insured his fortunfi, iji 
whicli he had invested all his savings, to hav^ a provision in which he 
had toiled with indefatigable industry and emdured with exemplary 
patience, is h fraudulent insolvent ; when, in line, he wakes up with a 
start to the b(‘.wildcring conviction tliat if he m to rest, to be happy, to 
enjoy his fair share of the sunshine and the warmth of life, he mud do 
it vnw^ here, at once, without a daifti delay 1 Will there not coiiiS upon 
him that sort of feverish haste to be in luxury and at peace, to imme- 
diatise all that cartli can yield him, to sink the uncertain future in the 
passing present, which has been depicted in such vivid colours as ])er- 
vading and maddening the daily thought and talk ^of, the Socialists and 
Communists of the h rench metropolis % If his paradise is to be here 
or nowhere, why should tfiere be a moment losi. in beginning to 
construed, itl and Avhy, again, should any other man’s wealth or 
welfare stand in his way ? If he is not to have the upper*hand else- 
where, why should he submit to be k(q)t under now? Will there not 
coiiKj upon him also, the ominous question — a question to which in 
his ignorance and his passion he will have no answer ready — “ Why 
should not f, whose time is so short, tahe what it will need so many 
slow hard years to win ? ” And with all this will there not come — 
there did come in Paris —a lieri*e rescntimmt at thii ilagrant inetiualities 
around him, the comparative (often positive) wretchedness in which he 
has hitherto remained, and the fables which he has been told to pacify 
him, till he will hate as well as envy those above him, and learn to 
regard their spoliation as an act of righteous restitution ? 


To this I reply : I don’t bdlicve that the time will 
ever come when cither the highest intelligence, or the 
masses of the people, will believe that religion consisted 
in fables which were told to pacify them ; but if I did, I 
would re-read the famous passage in Obermaun about 
the ^wiss mastiffs, and say to myself. Are, then, men so 
infinitely inferior to their four-footed fellow-creatures ? 
Cassandra seems altogether to ignore various forces, of 
wl'4ch I will only mention one — wise laio. I believe it 
would be very difficult to overrate the influenae of a 
thoroughly wise law,* put into such a form as shoul<f be 
perfectly intelligible to the people. In tire great country— 
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for whicl^ I start to-morrow morning, I moan ouf Indian 
limjiire,* I am assurqd tliat the operation of the codes in 
modifying popular alpas of right and wrong is most 
marked. We do not observe tlie same thing^erc, to 
anything like the same extent, chiefly because, altliough 
our laws are for the most part good in substance, they are, 

, in point of form and intelligibility, a disgrace to a civilised 
community. 

Mr. Greg does attach very considerable importance 
to the habit of acquiescence in the existing state of things 
though Cassandra thinks that that habit has been to some 
extent weakened. W(!ll, I for one think th.at it has been 
rightly weakened, that our social system may in various 
ways, be improved and made better for the less fortunate 
class('s ; but the laws that lie at the root of the laws that 
affirm the sacre.dness of property, 1 believe to be just as 
much part of the order of the universe, as the atfraction of 
gravitation ; and that if some, demagogue could sixcceed 
by waving a wand in dividing all the property in the 
country equally, upon Monday morning, we should, before 
Siiturday night, be far on our way to the old system of 
unequal distribution. 

I hold that every law which is unjust, as between 
man and man, is fated t*) dieappear; but, with the dis- 
appearance of what is really unjust, many things which 
look unjust at first sight, but are really profoundly 
righteous, will only be confirmed. Mr. Greg, before he 
again listens to Cjissandra, .diould fake, if I may slightly 
vary a phrase of Sir Philip Sidney’s, a great passpefrt of 
History. She is the grand consoler. She is ever saying 
to those who are panic-stricken at the evils of the present,**' 
or the near future : 

Oh, passi graviora dabit D^us his quoque'finem. 

* See Notes of an Indian Journey.” London: Macmillan & Co. 
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The mistake that political speculators make wjien 
they calculate on the disappearance of the religions 
emotions has not often, so far as I* k*now, been illustrated 
more forcibly than it was by Dean Merivale, who 1)cgan 
the Hoyle Tioctures some years ago by asking who would 
have believed, when Julius Cmsar made the speech in 
which he deprecated j)utting Catiline and his associates^ 
to death — because death ended all — that the Roman 
woi’ld would yet see the assembling of the Council of 
Nice? 

An impatience of .the slow labour of accumulating 
fac-ts, very natui'al to one wlio speculates so well and 
composes so gracefully, detaicts not a little from Mr. 
Grog’s merits as a political uTiter. Given rather ‘more 
of what T would call la grande curiosity, and what he 
would call curiosity without the adjective, a Liberal 
constitueuc}' to k(H'p him in accordance with the aspira- 
tions of his countrymen, and he w’ould have had few 
equals. As it is, a telling answer might be made to his 
book by anyone who would go back for the Jast two 
hundred years in the histoiy of Gi’eat Britain, and show 
that at each period of twenty years a more gloomy view 
than his might have been and generally ivas taken, by 
many, of tbe near future*. Yet, somehow, we have 
managed to get along, and things are a little better than 
they were in 1674. 

Much comfort, too,^may be got by looking a little 
awa)r from our own slforcs, by looking abroad in space as 
well as in time. After my first perusal of my friend’s 
pages, 1 half thought I would try to throw on paper, 
neads of a similar lament over each European country. 

I c^itisfied myself, howevfir, with sitting down to sketch 
one for Russia, as the corftitry least like Great Britaiji I 
could, think of. Thfe patriotic Russian then, as it seems 
to me, if of a possimist turn, might maintajp — I do not 
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say sorrerftly, but without any more manifest 4eparture 
fr(Jm right reason that is involved in many of Cassandra’s 
views : 

1. That the hugs army, which his Goverumetfb thinks 
it necessary to keOja up, altogether overweights the 
energies of the Empire, taking away from the most neces- 
sary forms of labour an enormous amount of ^strength, 
and that in a country which has little accnniulate-d 
capital and grievously needs the hard steady work of 
several generations to bring her up even to the level of 
her neighl)our qj! the west. 

2. That Russia’s enormous territorial extension is a 
source, nbt of strength, bat of weakness ; that Central 
Asia is a fathomless gulf, in wliich millions of roubles will 
every year disappear, without bringing the slightest real 
advantage *to the State ; that Siberia will one of these 
days throw off its al]('.gian(*e to St. Petersburg find set 
up for itself ; that Poland was scotched, not crushed, in 
1863 -G4, and will inevitaldy rise again, as soon as the 
classes which Milutiiie and his friends vainly hoped to 
bring over, by vast material benefits, to the. side of the 
Government, have had time to get just that amount of 
education which will make them fit to comprehend wliy 
their immediate superiors, tlic so-called small nobility, 
were so hostile to the Russians in the two last rebellions. 

3. That the dream of replacing the Cross upon 
St. Sophia was leading a large portion of his countrymen 
on an altogether wrong *road ; thftt it might have ^been 
possible enough for Russia to have got hold of the 
Eastern Peninsula, if, durin |5 the days of the Napoleonic 
wars, she had been as civilised as she is to-day. 'I’liat 
under sui;h dircumstances she ftiight well have appeared 
a HeaVen-sent deliverer to Gi!teeks, Bulgarians, Rouma- 
nians, apd Servians alike ; but that now each of these 
rapes had hatt time to develope ambitions of its own. 
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which \^ould make it anything but a docile ikstrupent 
in the hands of its northern eft-religionist ; that 
attempt to possess itself of Constantinople now, or in any 
time cohiing, would, in all probability, fail, and would 
certainly, if it succeejled, precipitate that dissolution of 
the centralised Empire, which is one -of the objects^of not 
the least active faction it contains. 

4. Tliat the foreign press, and more especially some 
of the English jiapers, were much given to lamenting 
over the danger which the British .Empire in India 
incurred from Russia’s advance. Alai^ ! alas ! if they 
could only look at the matter from the standpoint 
of Moscow, instead of that of Calcutta, they •would see 
that, if a war were to take place between the two nations, 
it would not be England that would have to tremble for 
her Asiatic dominions. 

That tlie real difficulty which the English had got to 
face in India was not to govern, but to govern according 
to the ideas that are accepted at home. If England 
were absurd enough to wish to push her Asiatioconquests 
fai-ther, there was really nothing she could not do in the 
way of aggression. The classes in India who most hated 
her, would flock with enthusiasm to her standard. As 
for us Russians, she could sweep us across the Jaxartes 
in a summer campaign, and probably she could hardly 
do us a better turn. 

5. That the only, chance of a prosperous issue to 
Russia’s foreign policy was the frank abandonment of 
the whole circle of ideas wdiifjh are summed up in the 
so-called testament of Peter the Great — a paper which, 
although unquestionably a forgery, sufficiently well 
r<s5)resent8^,he,aim8 and ‘modes of action of persons who 
have been long very inffuential in Russian affairS. , 

■ 6. That the finances were getting into worse and 
worse order, attd that free trade, the one sovereign reijjedy 
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whic^ ou^t to be capi)licd, was simply impossible, as 
long as so many persJOus of the first importance were 
interested in various indtistrial undertakings around the 
capital and elsciwherc, which could only liv< in an 
atmosphere of the strictest protection. 

7. J-'hat the Russian nobility were not, and could never 
bli, made sufficueutly strong to be a real j)olitical power, 
and that this being so, the idea of cojiyiug in Russia tlic 
political organisation of Mugland was a mere dream. 

8. That a y.ist and intensely democratic society, 
held together by a common de\'otion to tlie Imperial 
family, was a kijid of polity whicli could not resist, for 
an indelin'ite period, the influemee of the revolutionary 
ideas of tin* West, and that Russia was, thanks to its 
w'ant of e^lucation, and to the communistic form of its 
village institutions, the predestined theatre for tl'.e trial, 
on a large scale, of those anti-social schemes, which have 
not been without their effect in the far more strongly 
organised society of France. 

9. That the social unit of the Russian system, the 
Mir or community, was suitable enough to primeval life, 
but quite unstiitable to existing conditions ; and that in 
Russia, as everywhei-e else w'here it has existed, it must 
die down, before better things could grow up instead 
of it. 

10. That the Russian Church is so corrupt that there 
is not the remotest chance that it can do anything to 
stem the torrent of revolutionary Mens as soon as the 
people have learnt to read ; that, in the lower classes, 
the religion it teaches is a mere superstition, and that, 
in the upper, wdiere it is a respectable sentiment, it has 
never takegi'sufficient hold of thfc intelligept part of the 
community to enable the Russian to point even to one 
single, book which can give to the Western reader any 
idea as to the^ effect which Eastern Christianity produces 
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upon cliaracters ftivourably disposed to its ^eaclyngs. 
That otlier nations had got their religious difficulties, but 
what religious difficulty in Euro^^c? was as embarrassing 
as tlie question of the Russian Dissidents ? What other 
monarch had got, like the Czar, nine millions of subjects 
for most purposes beyond the pale o£ the law, an(l how 
in the world were they to be put on an equality with 
other citizens, as long as the Russian State and Church 
were but dilferent aspects of tlie same [)ower ? 

I do not say, observe, that I should* agree with my 
patriotic Russian in , all or perhaps in any of these 
opinions, but there is not one of them which a Russian 
of a rather pessimist turn of mind might not 'entertain, 
and express, without extravagance. 

Mr. Greg, in this book, is what Coleridge would have 
called a third- though ted, or rather a half third-thoughted, 
man. His first thoughts are lilieral ; then come doubts, 
liesitations, fears, whisiiered by his evil genius. At 
length he half gets over these and hopes for better 
things. That being so, Cassandra wull not, lili<3 another 
Asiatic scicr, bless in word 'those whom she fain would 
curse, but in act she will bless them ; for Mr. Greg s own 
suggestions of better hopes, here expressed in a note, 
there merely indicated by some turn of expression in the 
text, will, I am convinced, germinate in the minds of 
many of his readers, and over) lower the alarms which 
Cassandra’s warnings may have created. One who, like 
Mr. Greg, was the personal frieiid of M. de Tocqueville, 
can liardly have forgotten a saying of that distinguished 
man, which I have quoted before, in concluding a speech 
in Scotland, but which cannbt be quoted too often : “ I 
wi)^ not believe in the dtftrkness, because I do not see the 
new day whicli^is about to arise.” 

For further details on this subject, T may ref^r to two papers on 
Bussia, in the “ ^Nineteenth Century ” for 1877. 



UFKNLNiJt AJDDliESS 

OF THE PJIESIDEN^ OP DEPARTMENT JV., “ECONOMY AND 
TRADE,” OF T'flE NATIONAL ASSOCIATFON FOR TJIE PRO- 
MOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, AT TJJE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
CONGRESS, HELD AT BRIGHTON, 1875. 


When your general secretary, on behalf of the asso- 
ciation, did me tlie honour to ask me some weeks ago to 
preside here to-day, my fii’st impulse was to decline, 
because I felt it Avould not be in my jiower to jnep^ire 
such an axldrcss as I should have liked to have delivered 
to so distinguished a com])any as that whicJi I S(ie before 
me, without neglecting other work to which I had com- 
mitted myself. Before, however, I sent an answer, the 
thought occurred to me tliat ttiere was one subject highly 
appropriate to be brought before this section, on which 
it was very desirable that someone should utter a word 
of warning ; that I might be able to do so as well as 
another ; and that anythfng I might say would go forth 
to some degree recommended by its having lieen said to 
you. 

The subject to which 1 aBude is the present condition 
and immediate prospects of oui-*'commercial treaties. 

^^hen, in the year 1846, free exchange achieved so 
great' triumph by the repeal of the Corn Laws, those who 
had been mpsiJ anxious for that measure were so con- 
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fident that the experiment would he greatly ^ccessful, 
that they expected that other nations would rapidjy 
follow upon the same path. Thes^ Sanguine expectations 
were not justified by events. Europe saw, indeed, with 
astonishment the great improvemenl; in English trade, as 
well as the ha])py polffcical results which ensued from the 
victory of Cohden and his allies ; but false theory, evjj 
custom, and, above all, sinister interests, were suflacient 
to prevent our example being followed to any considerable 
extent. 

It might be imagined by persons to whom the subject 
was new, that our diplomatists had not done enough to 
call the attention of other nations to the great success of 
the English experiment, but there could not be a ^‘cater 
mistake. The hku’cign Office, under various chiefs, and 
the commercial departmemt of the Board of Trade always, 
were instant and urgent, no one pressing the moral more 
home than Lord Clarendon, who was so much liked and 
respected on the Continent. 

At length, after having waited very long ^and very 
patiently, Mr. Cobden, M. Chevalier, and some other 
friends of the good cause, determined to change their 
tactics. 

There was at that mom^nt bn the throne of France a 
prince who had become a convert to free trade, and who 
possessed, in the year 1859, almost absolute i)ower. That 
prince knew that he and his dynasty were not beloved 
by the great majority *of the 'men of high intellect in 
France. He believed at that time that it was impossible 
for him to conciliate the safely of his throne with any- 
thing like a real parliameiTtary government. He felt, 
ac^rdinglj^ that the best chance for him, and his, was 
to confer grcM^ material .benefits upon his people ; and 
he knew that the likeli(«t way to do this was to give to 
trade and industry that great development which could, 
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he was Well aware, only be given by doing something in 
the direction of freedom of exchange. It would be most 
unfair, too, not to adfl that he had a genuine feeling for 
the masses. You , recollect, I daresay, Henry Heine’s 
phrase: “It is all. in vain; the future belongs to our 
enemies, the Compiunists, and Louis Napoleon is only 
their John the Baptist.” 

Again, ho had learnt from the story of his uncle, 
and from his own early experience, that England was 
a tremendously .great and formidable power. Timor 
Anglioe initium sapientice, as M. ^de Laveloye said the 
other day, in speaking of him. But he also knew that, 
in the years 1858-59, the pressure put upon his Govern- 
ment’ to pick a quarrel with England had been a great 
deal stronger than was plciisant, and there were moments 
when ho himself believed that England wanted to pick a 
quarrel with him. Most of us remember how intensely 
anti-French was the feeling of London society, during 
the war which ended with the peace of ViJlafranca. 
Well, a iittle before that event, he himself said to one 
who was much with him, then, in Nortlnirn Italy, and 
who repeated the statement to me, that “he expected 
every day, when he got up in the morning, to hear that 
the Government of Lord Dbrby had declared against 
him.” 

I spent the winter of 1859-60 in Paris, and know, of 
my own knowledge, that the feeling against England in 
many circles was one of gtcat irritation. Victor Cousin, 
for example, said to me, “ You English are thwarting 
our policy in Italy — ^you are insulting us, but we insult 
nobody.” 

Napoleon, however, was well aware that all this 
international discomfort did not arise ^ftom any real 
divergence of national interestsy and that the best way 
to get rid of it •would be to bring the twp nations closer 
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together through the bonds of personal and niutujflly 
beneficent intercourse. 

All these causes united to mase him extremely dis- 
posed to listen to the suggestions that*reached him from 
the side of Mr. Cobdeu and M. Chevalier, and you all 
know that these good dispositions on his part, and* the 
suggestions on their p£U't, bore fruit in the French 
Commercial Treaty of 1860. 

That treaty was severely criticised by many, from 
many different points of view. Some criticised it from 
the good old protectiotfist ]Joint of view.* “ The inva- 
sion of this or that< English product will injure our 
English niiimifacturcrs,” said the English protectionist. 
“ The invasion of this or that French product will injure 
our French manufacturers,” said the French protectionist. 
Others criticised it from the purely political point of 
view. “ What you have done,” said some English poh- 
ticians who thought more of politics proper thiiu of 
commerce, “ is no doubt excellent, but you buy gold too 
dear ; you strengthen a dynasty which is hostile’to par- 
liamcntiury institutions and is oi)posed by the best 
intellect of France.” 

“What you do is desi^abl^ in itself,” said some 
French politicians, “ but it is a sad mistake to have done 
it in the way you have done it. No reform of this kind 
will be durable in France, unless the protectionists arc 
fairly wanted down in parliamentary strife. You are 
buildyig your house up*on the sand of imperial will, not 
on the rock of national will, and in doing so you are 
putting a slight ui)on us, the rejnesentatives of free 
political institutions in France, and England’s truest 
friends.” 

A third |)urLy cnricisea it irom tne point oi view*of 
free trade gone mad.* “The only way,” said they, “to 
spread the true faith of Adam Smith, is by ecample ai]i4 
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;grA;ept, There have been a great many had commercial 
treaties in the worifl, therefore all commercial treaties 
are bad.^ There have been commercial treaties which 
have bound the cohtracting parties not to give advantages 
to other nations. Tt follows, therefore, that commercial 
treaties which Aust have the result of giving great 
'^and immediate advantages to other nations ai'e a delu- 
sion and a snare. Accursed, tlierefore, be he who pro- 
poses, concludes, or defends a commercial ti'c-aty ! May 
the doom of tbtl rebuilder of Jericho be uj)on him ! ” 

In spite, however, of all thesfi objections, the French 
Commercial Treaty of 1860 came into force, and began 
to spread its influence ‘far and wide. France knew, 
when she concluded the treaty, that England, having 
quite given up charging one duty on the same jiroduct if 
it came from one nation, and a different duty if it came 
from another nation, would, by the mere fact of con- 
cluding a treaty with her to allow certain French goods 
to come in without duty, be ipso facto and at once 
allowing similar goods to come in without duty from 
whatever nation they came; and England knew, when 
she concluded the treaty, that France intended to give 
the same advantages asjshe.gave to England to all states 
which were willing to treat with her on the basis of the 
treaty she had just concluded with England. 

The new good commercial treaty, accordingly, was an 
absolute disclaimer and Repudiation of all that desire for 
exclusive advantages which was of the essence of the old 
had commercial treaty. 

Pre^dously, however, tp the conclusion of the French 
Commercial I’reaty of 1860 , England had a great many 
treaties* wich other nations, by which those nations 
bounS themselves to give to England as good treatment 
as they gave to the most favoured nations. When, then, 
France had concluded with any of theoc nations a com- 
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mercial treaty based on her Euglisli treaty, by whibh 
she, France, became the most favour^jd nation, England* 
one instant after, got into precisely as good a portion as 
France, with reference to that nation, • As, then, France 
had got rid for all other nations of r* early all English 
duties whatever on their products, so Fl’ance got rid* for 
England of a great part of the duties levied upon English'* 
products ill the ports of most European nations, and as 
almost every nation had taken care to stipulate that it 
should be in tlie position of tlic most fHvbured nation, 
the benefit went on extending itself very rapidly. 

Miianwhile some new commercial treaties were coii- 
. eluded directly between EnghCnd and other countries. 
There was one concluded with Turkey on 29th April, 

1861, which did much credit to the statesmen of that 
country. 

Tliercwas one concluded with Belgium on 23rd July, 

1862, in which she made some import int concessions as 
to matters of detail. 

There was one concluded with Italy on 6th August, 

1863, by which, in addition to promising to put us in 
•the position of the most favoured nation, the Italian 

Government engaged not tet the importation 

into Italy of any kind of British goods, and made cer- 
tain other very desirable arrangements, about tlie way in 
which import duties should be calculated. 

There was a treaty Avith the ^^iollvcrein, securing to 
the contracting parties the most favoured nation treat- 
ment, and stipulating that neither of them should pro- 
hibit the exportation of coal,, or levy any duty on its 
exportation^ This treaty, by-the-way, was remarkable 
as bciig the fkrsl; jn which Illngland bound hersclWor her 
colonies. 

Austria, however, remamed the great citadel of pro- 
tection, and in coflsequence of the uncomfortaHe politicak 
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relations which existed between her and France, the 
initiative in negotiitting with her was taken by England. 
Accordingly, negotiations began, first informally, through 
Mr. Somerset Beafiimont and others ; at length formally, 
througli Sir Louis Mallet and Mr- Morier ; till on IGth 
DeiJcmber, 1865,* a treaty Avas concluded with her, and 
on 30th December, 1869, a further convention was made, 
which stij)u]ated that all British produce and manufac- 
tures, except cotton and woollen, with regard to which 
special arran'gdinents were agreed upon, should go into 
Austria upou the same terms ’as the j)roduce of the 
ZoUverein. 

By this time a whole network of treaties had been, 
concluded between various members of the European 
political si;ates’ system, all' having the same tendencjy as 
those to which 1 have alluded. » 

The year 1870, accordingly, fouud us in this posi- 
tion : All the great trading nations of Europe— Eng- 
land, France, the ZoUverein, Austria, Italy, Holland, and 
Belgiuln, were one gi-eat international body, by all whose 
parts the princi])le of stipulating for exclusive advantages 
for its own commerce seemed to have been abandoned, 
and not one i)art of wljich, could take otf a duty without 
every other part at once enjoying increased facilities for 
its commerce ; while, within this body, the operation of 
the favoured nation clause was, as we have seen, such as 
to make the arrival ^at almpst unlimited freedom of 
exchange merely a question of time. , 

Checked to some extent, no doubt, by the events of 
that terrible year, the good influences Avhich had been 
set on foot by Mr. Cobden and Sir Louis' Mjdlet Avorked 
on and on, 'gathering strength with evefy montji that 
pass'ed over our heads, till at last, in 1^73, the following 
results 'could be noted : Obr trade with France had 
♦risen, in round numbers, from twenty-six millions, at 
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which it stood the year before our commercial treaty 
-with that country, namely, 1859,* to seventy-three 
millions. Our trade with Belgium*had risen from efght 
millions, at which it stood the year^ before oi/r com- 
mercial treaty with that country, namely, 1861, to 
twenty-seven millions. * Our trade with Italy had risen 
from eight millions, at which it stood the year before 
our commercial treaty with that country, namely, 1862, 
to twelve millions. 

Look now at 1865, the year precedi^ig the geueral 
establishment of the new network of commercial treaties. 
In tljat year our trade with Germany was forty-four 
millions, in 1873 it was fifty-^x millions. Om’ trade 
with TTollaud was twenty-seven millions, in 1873 it*liad 
risen to thirty-seven millions. Our trade with Russia 
was twenty-three millions, in 1873 it was thirty-two 
millions. The total of our imports and exports, ex- 
cluding those to and from British possessions, had risen 
from two hundred and forty-five millions, in 1859, to 
five hundred and thirty millions, in 1873. The yalue of 
the produce of the United Kingdom sent to Euro 2 )ean 
« countries and to their dependencies had risen during 
the same 2 )eriod from forty-five millions to one hundred 
and thirteen millions. J tlo not think it would be 
possible to 2 )oint to any measure in English history which 
so rajudly and so noiselessly [u'oduced such vast results, 
as that which we debated in the session of 1860. 

Apd let it not be forgotten 'that every one of these 
increases of English trade imidied a vast increase to the 
^ trade of other countries, so that the impulse given to the 
general ^’osperity of Europe is quite incalculable. 
Remember, ^rthcr, that this increase of Europq^n trade 
implies a far greater amount of increased prosperity to 
the working class than would have been created by a 
similar increase, to the amount of trado with distant 
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co^intri^s wLicli it takes a long time to reach, such as 
Jndia or the Austfidhin Colonies. That trade will be 
most profitable to oitt manufacturing population which 
most rabidly turufi over capitiil, and is constantly calling 
for now supplies of goods to be distributed. 

I am aware, of course, that there is a certain 
♦ difference of opinion as to the exact amount of effect in 
the production of all this prosperity, which is to be 
assigned resi)ectively to the commercial treaties and to 
other influences, such as the extension of the railway 
system ; but \t is sufficient for my argument that a very 
large part of the effect is due to the commercial treaties, 
and tli&t is not now disputed by anyone for whom my 
obsA’vations are, on this particular occasion, intended. 

Such, then, being the results of the modern com- 
mercial treaty system, is it necessary to dq anything 
more than simply congratulate each other upon these 
results ? I am sojxy to say, gentlemen, that it is 
necessary to do a great deal more. 

ThoiSe commercial treaties were each and all of them 
gi’cat concessions to freedom of exchange ; each and all 
of them had the tendency to bring nearer that remote 
but blesscid day, when^ there will be no such thing as 
customs duties from one cn<l of the world to the otlnsr, 
when Ave shall as soon think of making a merchant give 
us some of Ills goods, or a traveller give us some of his 
luggage, for the privilege of bringing them into our 
country, for that is whal it comes to, although we ^ make 
our exactions in coin and not in kind, as we do now 
of pulling his teeth for the same privilege. They were, 
accordingly, extremely distasteful to all the pej-ons who 
considei? that customs duties "are a highly f’esirable and 
proper method of raising the revenue, while they were 
the very abomination of desohitiorl to all those sinister 
interests whieh had been buoyed up by the old system 
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of absolute protection to native industry. A man who 
had made his fortune, and trusted largely to increase the 
same, by selling indifferent iron txf his countryme® in 
France, would naturally look with little love lipon the 
persons who diminished his profits,, and perhaps im- 
perilled his fortune, by* pouring in good iron and forcing 
him out of the market. 

There *was a time when, if the Govei'nments had been 
thoroughly convinced, the irritation of these people 
would have had little effect ; the Goverpments would 
have held on their wg,y and allowed them to sink or 
swim. 

The last half-generation, however, has hapgily seen 
an enormous development of parliamentiuy institutions 
on the continent of Europe. There have been a great 
many changes in our own country in the last half-genera- 
tion, but the general aspect of affairs, to a superficial 
observer, who happened to visit this part of the planet, 
coming say from the moon, would be much the same. 
But in almost every other country of Europe the chaJiges 
are palpable and enormous ; and in almost every one of 
these countries the sinister interests have, as was only 
natural and right, worked to the utmost the new weapons 
which circumstances have placdd in their hands. There 
is, accordingly, in almost every part of Europe, a very 
strong movement to get these commercial treaties, when 
the periods for which they were concluded come to an 
end, set aside in whole br in part. 

Sut, in addition to their open foes, they have a great 
many secret foes, persons who hate them as the strongest 
allies ^igd instruments of their bitterest enemies ; and, 
gentlei:n^,^t is a very true instinct which makes persons 
who cling to this old ideg. that the natural state pf man 
is war, and who are pq^petually repeating the ma^m, 
JSi vis pacetn para helium, should abhor ^ huge machine 
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whjcli is perpetually working to the tune, Si vis pacem 
j^ara pacem. 

Against these coiamercial treaties, and the way of 
conceivAg international relations with which they cohere, 
are arrayed all these forces which used to be summed up 
in France under ,the name of Chauvinism ,* but which 

unhap25ily, by no means confined to France — flourish 
indeed very largely in our own country — all those forces 
which are combined in the pregnant and energetic phrase 
which I daresiiy we have all of us often heard, “ I hate 
foreigners.” 

With these commercial treaties as natural allies stand 
all the rften who look, as ^ confess I do, to diplomacy as 
the great engine for drawing the nations closer and closer 
together. Against them .are, or should be, arrayed, if 
they knew their own interests, all those who Ipok to big 
battalions as the great means of adv.'incing civilisation. 

Some of you may have seen the reports on the pros- 
pects of free trade, lately made to the Cobden Club, and 
published last month, but as many of you have probably 
not seen them, I make no apology for quoting some 
portions of them. They will show you that we have 
a great deal more to do than merely to congratulate 
ourselves on the results‘ of 'the new commercial treaty 
system. 

Mr. Max Wirth, a very distinguished statistician and 
economist, after describing the recent commercial crisis 
in Germany and Austria,* writes as follows : 

“ With the destructive outbreak of the crisis which, 
although it began at the Bourse, soon reached every 
branch of industry in Austria as well as -in Germany, ' 
protectionism re-appeared and offered to heal^^ifTe wounds 
received by industry in the criris. To efitfet this protec- 
tionism proposed giving up the^treaties of commerce, all 
of which cease«,with the year 1876, and Raising the duty 
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on imports. The wool manufacturers of Briinn were, the 
first to utter an opinion of this kiilB, because they found 
themselves at a clisadvantnge, eccasioned by th6 ad- 
ditional treaty of 18G9, Next came, the owners of the 
ironworks ; and both branches of industry succeeded in 
obtaining tlie attention of the Go\iernment and the 
Keichsrath, so that their position was made the objedKsf 
an official enquete. In the spring of 1875 protectionism 
succeeded in obtaining a triumph over free traders in the 
Austrian Congress of Economists, but mwely by a total 
majority of voices, deejaring itself altogether against the 
renewal of the treaties of commerce, and for autonomy 
in tlie tariff, which is in futjare to be raised.. At the 
same time the protectionist party gave signs of life in 
different parts of Germany, esjjccially in the Prussian 
Landtag and in the Bavarhin Reiclisratb.” 

Mr. George von Bunsen writes from North Germany : 

“ In Germany, too, jffaintive voices have made them- 
selves heard in Pariramcnt and in the press or among 
manufacturers. When they speak much — and certainly 
not too much — of the astounding advance of French 
manufacture, do they attribute it to its real cause, viz. 
a fixed patriotic determination to work ver}’ hard, to 
work very well, and to work for fair wages peaceably? 
No, protection forsooth must have done it — the new 
laws of 1871 and 1872 were the panacea — and nothing 
but M. ']'hier.s’ reaction against those very principles, 
which the Anglo-French Treaty of Richard Cobden has 
formed into a leaven of the civilised world, could have 
saved France. The same error of judgment induces the 
same purple to ascribe the pfesent discouraging appear- 
ance of tr^^c in Germany to our return to thpse more 
advanced ecohomic rules* which Prussia, to her honour 
be it xemembered, was the first to inaugurate so early 
as 1818.” 
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Montgomery Stuart, in the course of an ex- 
tsemely interesting '‘Jetter, dated Rome, 20th July> 
obscrVes : “ One has ^been so long accustomed to regard 
Italy as ^the classKj laud of free trade, that it is at 
first somewhat difficult to realise the fact of any strong 
protectionist movciueut in that country.” 

'fie tlicii proceeds to explain that tlie only Italian 
state in which free-trade doctrines were not only gene- 
rally accepted in theory, but embodied in legislation, 
under the old vogivie, was Tuscany, He then shows 
how Mr. Cobden’s Italian tour of ,1847 strengthened the 
hands of the advocates of the good cause, and how it was 
immensely advanced by the splendid energy of Cavour, 

“*Ho wonder then,” he observes, “if the successive 
annexations to Sardinia of the other Italian states, and 
the immediate extension to these states of the commercial 
legislation sanctioned in the north, were ri'garded as the 
definitive victory in Italy of free trade over protcc- 
ti onism . Amtient historical traditi on s and recen t politi cal 
experience combined — at all events ajipeared to combine 
— ^in making a ])olicy of commercial freedom a iwoniinent 
element in the national j)rogrammo. How comes it then, 
one is naturally tempted to inquire, that only fourteen 
years after the death of t'ount Cavour, the possibility of 
a protectionist reaction with any chance of succ.ess should 
be so much as dreamt of ? 1 believe that the explana- 

tion must be sought in various and quite dillerent 
causes.” 

These he finds in the reaction after the death of 
Cavour, in the ignorant protectionism which flourished 
like all other evil things, iif the old kingdom qf^iNaples, ’ 
in the aej^dent which brought into power a paoinet more 
or less* dependent upon Piedmontese prote6tionist manu- 
facturers, in the annexation of thes* Venetian provinces, 
which caified into the Italian Parliameait some protec- 
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tionist theorists, and above all in the evil effect o£ the 
octroi duties throughout the Peniniula — every commune 
which is cursed with an oct7'oi becoming, ipsg facto, a 
stronghold of protectionism. 

“ One might,” he says, “ fill » volume with the 
calamitous results of the octroi on iMitional prodijction. 
In tlie first place, there is created an immense di5jl!>o- 
portion between the price of provisions in close and open 
communes, and between the towm and the country. The 
causes creating this disproportion, whilst noting first and 
immediately on home,* do not the less act with crushing 
effect on foreign trade. Take, for example, the product 
in which, from its geographical position and its territorial 
conformation, Italy seems, as it were, destine*d by 
Providence to be one of the world’s great exporters, 
quite a% much so as Fivancc, Germany, or Spain — I 
mean, of course, wine. I>y the octroi system almost 
every motive, so far as the home market is concerned, is 
taken away from the landed proprietor, and much more 
from the common j)easant cultivator, to improve his 
wines. The law gives to the municipal councils the 
power of establishing a tariff" with a minimum and a 
maximum duty. The miniqium duty is constantly 
imposed for such articles as vegetables, which, most casUy 
supplied from the immediate neighbourhood, are furnished 
by the local proprietors ; whilst the maximum is just as 
regularly imposed on the wines, which may enter into 
competition with those grown by the same proprietors. 
The distant wine-grower has, therefore, to encounter the 
double obstacle of the cost of the carriage and the 
maximal duty.” 

^ignofSt'eruzzi, in a §peech made before t^ Political 
Economic Society in Pafis, on the 6 th of Augiftt Jast, 
spoke with a good deal 'of apprehension about the pro- 
bable fate of the treaties of commerce Afitfi Italy, while 
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he at the same time promised that the baniier of com- 
mercial freedom shouljf'bc held high by his friends and 
himseff. ^These warnings are quite sufficient to make us 
feel that if is not a J-ime for those who believe that the 
commercial treaty network is of vast importance, in a 
thousand ways, to tlie future of Europe, to bo negligent, 
ov^iere res vadere lit vadunt. 

As Mr. Max Wirtli remarks : “ Free traders should 
by no means be inactive ; they must not allow their fire 
to extinguish, or -even to flag, for they have found out, 
from this last attack of protectionism, that protectionists 
have certainly learned one thing from them and from 
our immortal friend, Richard Oobden — energetic and 
persevering defence of their own interests.” 

I believe, gentlemen, that if we are active in our 
respective toun tries, we shall not only succeed in keeping 
up the existing commercial treaties to a great extent, but 
that the result of the discussion which we can force 
on, all over Europe, will be to enable us to cany our 
commercbil-treaty policy still farther. I draw great 
comfort even from the very letters which I liave been 
reading to you, for they show that altliougli we have 
many enemies, we have many allies, l>oth from conviction 
and from interest. From interest, 1 say, because the 
astounding trade figures which 1 quoted to you as those 
of 1873, could not have been arrived at without calling 
into existence a great number of industries, which would 
be most grievously injured by any serious retrogression 
on the road upon which Europe has entered. 

You will not have failed to oljserve that, when 
M. Thiers exerted all his power to overthrow t^t^edifice 
which ha/ been built up so bitterly againfit^ his will, 
betyeen 1860 and the calamitous war whfch his writings 
did so much to bring about, his success was after all 
extremely partial. He had to tight, not only all the 
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wiser portion of his countrymen, but a great number of 
new interests which by no means^i^njoycd the idea of a 
return, or anything bke a retufti, to the status quo of 
1859. 


The same phenomena which we* see in France may 
be seen in other countries. Bremen fisks for protCjption ; 
Kemsch^id 2 )rotests against j)rotection. The Austrian 
(/hambers of Commere.e ask for jirotection ; Hungary 
says, “ No, no ! That won’t quite suit me.” 

In fact, all over the continent of* Europe, the two 
parties are in presence, and the free traders are naturally 
anxious that the English Government and individual 
Englishmen should do all in their power to assist them. 

Some months ago, a leading German free trader com- 
municated with a member of the Cobden Club, and 
proposc(3 that there should be in the later autumn of 
this year a conference of tlu^ friends of free exchange 
held at Berlin, for the jmiqiose of taking council as to 
what should be done in order to 2 )revent the overthrow 
of the treaties, when the time for their revisiem aiTives. 
The overture was met very cordially by the person to 
whom it was addressed, and by some others ; but it has 
since been ascertained by^thq^e gentlemen in Germany, 
who conceived the idea, that it would be impossible to 
make the necessary jircparations before Easter, 1876. 
The conference, 1 trust, will then take 2 )lace, for I have 
no doubt that it will dp good ; but a great many months 
lie i)etween us and Easter, 1876.* If the j)atient is to be 
saved, we must not lot the disease run its course, 
unchecked, till that time. T should like to see those 
who, ^^other from oj)inion*or interest, are in favour of 
keying or extendiifg existing commercM treaties, 
bring, in ever^ country ill Europe, as much jiroSsu^e to 
bear in favour of Iheif views as they possibly can, and 

* Other dilliciflties arose, and the conference 3kd not take plao^ 
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bring it without dcla^, In our own country, I should 
like to see all the cc^ntres of industry endeavouring to 
strengthen the hands of the Government in its negotia- 
tions with foreign powers, by enabling it to say, “ We do 
not merely press ofir views upon you because wc think 
them .theoretically «orrcct, but because the whole of our 
m^friufacturers and many others are up in arms,: and the 
retention, if not the extension, of the commercial treaty 
network is looked upon by our commercial (dasses as the 
most important affair which can, at present, occupy the 
attention of English diplomatists.'* 

If, gentlemen, we succeed in keeping the status quo 
of 1875-^if, that is, we alk)W the mighty machine that 
has been working since 1875 to go on unchecked — I think 
we shall have done a groat deal. It is a time of political 
slack-wat6r all over Europe, and nowhere more* than in 
our own country. Still, although this is so, I do not 
despair of seeing, 1 will not say, progress made, in the 
free exchange direction, but iu(][uiric8 set on foot which 
may lead to future progress in that direction. It Avas 
therefore with much pleasure that I heard my friend 
Mr. Cartwright give notice, shortly before the end of 
the session, that he wouhl ipove next year for a com- 
mittee on the wine duties. It is, you know, alleged by 
the Portuguese and Spaniai'ds that the way in which we 
levy our wine duties operates most cruelly to them. 
They say, “ England, witlj its cold damp climate, is our 
natural market, and you English are also the people who 
have got most articles to sell which we want. If you 
would so alter the mode of levying your wine duties as 
to enable y to send you more wine, .we should b^'a*^ great 
deal riche/ and able to buy a great deal more' from you. 
The.mdinent you alter your wine duties,' which operate 
80 hardly against us, we will lower our duties upon a 
great many of the English things which we want to buy 
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from you, and you will gain, too, (j^^cellent new markets 
in the Peninsula.*^ 

I know that there are some people who would tell us 
that the proper way to meet those remonstrances would 
be to say, You foolish Portuguese aifd Spaniards, don’t 
you see that, whether our duties arc, "or arc not, fi^uel 
in th(iir operation with respect to you, you are merely 
making your position worse by laying heavy duties upon 
your goods which you confessedly want to buy ?” I’hat 
is a perfectly good answer, as far as it gr)es, but it is not 
a 'practical answer. Tlie best of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards would rejoin : ''We know that perfectly well ; 
we know that it would be b(?tter for every cotintry to 
take off all customs duties whatever, but our people 
have got it into their heads that England, reversing the 
old policy of the Methuen Treaty, under which she 
treated France unjustly, by keeping her wines out of 
the English market, in order to favour those of Portugal, 
is now treating us unjustly by keeping our wines out of 
her market, in order to favour those of France. They 
have got, we say, this idea into their heads, and wo 
Peninsular free-traders may preach till we are hoarse 
without getting it out of their •heads. Besides, even if 
our governments were able to take off the duties upon 
all your goods, in the teeth of their parliaments, how- 
ever well it might be for us^ it would not do yon any 
great amount of good,,becausei, if you won’t take our 
wine? we have really nothing to buy your goods with.” 

These representations, gentlemen, appear to me 
worthy of very serious consideration, but in roj)ly to 
them custom-house officials have, 1 well know, a 
variety of ^rgpments by which they think they can show 
that we could only accede* to the requests of the Peiun- 
sula Governments, at the price of great inconvenience to 
them, the custofli-house officials, and considerable loss to 
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therevenue. Well, maybe so, but it is highly desirable 
that both parties shoifld have an opportunity of submitting 
their viuws to the judgment of a select committee, and I 
bcilieve I am right in thinking that the irritation in the 
Peninsula would Ijfe very much dijninished if there was a 
fulj^iind fair in (piny* before an impartial tribunal. 

*“ If Mr. Cartwright is able to show’ that the Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and the great and powerful 
sub-department of the Customs are at issue on this 
question, as I 'think he will, the case for a Pai’liaiuentary 
inquiry W’ill be certainly strong. 

But the Portuguese and Spanish are not the only 
people \frho maintain that some of the English customs 
duties operate very harshly with regard to them. 

The landed gentry of North Germany are, as 
Mr. von Bunsen tells us, and as is well known, essen- 
tially free-traders, but they think that the way in which 
the English spirit duties are ruis(!d operates very un- 
favourably to their interests, and that, if concessions 
were made to them in this jiarticular, they would be 
able to persuade their countrymen to make certain con- 
cessions which w’ould be highly favourable to the English 
manufacturer. Mr. Fauche.r, a well-knowm economist 
and free-trader, WTote a most elaborate paper upon this 
subject, which will be found in a volume published by 
the Cobdeu Club. 

1 am not going t;o express any oi>iniou upon 
Mr. Faucher’s views, any more than I have done ‘Upon 
those of the Portuguese and Spanish complaints, but I 
think he has made out a case that calls for an inquiry 
before andmpartial tribunal. 

1/ tile Portuguese and Spanish, and if 'Mr. Fa^cher 
an/l his friends, can show that the arguments on then- 
side of the case outweigh those which will be brought 

* This is still refused. 
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against them, and i/ it by any chance becomes clear tJiat 
it will be largely for the interest^ English commeroe 
that the changes which they suggest should l^e made, 
good and well, we shall have an extgusion of the com- 
mercial treaty system, which I for one shall be, in the 
absence of overwhelming reasons of convenience tg the 
contrary,^cxtremely glad to see ; but the pros sind ^ds 
of these proposals are matters for future inquiry. The 
success of the existing network of commercial treaties is, 
however, no longer a matter for inquiry.* It has been 
proved by the experience of the last ten y^ars, and while 
I hereby call your attention to tlie J*ortugu<ise, Spanish, 
and German allegations, I wish to urge each one of you, 
who has at heart the cause of free exchange and the 
binding closer together of the nations, to remember the 
critical position of the treaties, and to work for their 
support.* 


* What lias been gained, or, more properly speaking, not lost, since 
ibis address was delivered, is due rather to the interests that liave 
sprung n}) amongst the ruled than to the wisdom of ilio ruloi’s. 

For a moment in the spring of 1877 the ncgoliaiions with Franco 
})ronii‘^ed well, but they soon languished and died in tlio storms of tlie 
early summer. 

Of hit(j our ministers have been t(^o much occupied with “high 
politics ” to have time for tlie furtlierance of so i>r()saic a blessing as 
commercial prosperity. I *ei’baps distress must bite a good deal sliarper 
than it has yet done before the noisy crowd which cheered tliem on has 
once more learned that those who pursue a spirited, or, in other words, 
a hlastcvuitj foreitjih poUcij, do but gather the apples of the Dead Sea 
shore. — Kov. 1878. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED ON THE 4th OP MARCH, 1876, AT CLIFTON 
COLLEGE, AND TARTLY PRINTED IN THE “CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW.” 

Your head-master did mg the honour, some little time 
ago, to ask me to address you on a political subject. I 
had grtiat ])lcasurc in agreeing to do this, for I hold with 
those who think tliat young Englishmen can hardly be 
led too early to take an interest in politics, if we under- 
stand the word politics in its higher and only true sense. 
For Englishmen, such as you, not to care about politics, 
implies j)ue of two things : Either that they do not know 
their jjosition in the State and their duties to others, or 
that tiiey are supremely inditferent at least to the tem- 
poral welfare of their <!ountrymeu. That is not the frame 
of mind api)ropriate to an English public school, not the 
frame of mind which was encouraged by tlie study of the 
Greek and Latin writers, even when that study was 
prosceuted, as it used to be when I was a boy, and is far 
too often now, in a very narrow and exclusive ,,way. ’ 
Much less is it a frame of mind compatible with a really 
liberal system of education. 

So then we shall talk of 'politics to-night — bijf.of what 
politics?/ ITot tlie English politics of the djj^, for many 
of you have brought from ycur homes, or have formed 
for yourselves, your own ideas us to at least the personal 
part of currcEk^ English polities. You like this public 
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character, and you dislike that. Ilj would not accord- 
ingly be possible for me, who, though I trust I am no1» 
an unfair or violent party man, am "yet, as everyone who 
wishes to be of any sort of use in IJpglish public life 
must be, a decided ]»arty man, to talk frankly of current 
English politics without offending some of you ; aiyl I 
should be yery sorry to do anything of the kind. 

After thinking over the matter, then, I determined 
to take for my subject the only department of politics 
which had begun to interest me when 1 was* as young as 
the oldest of you now an*. — that is, just before 1 went up 
to the University — and to try to put before you, of 
course in the roughest kind of outline, the chants that 
have taken place in Europe since that time. * 

The Europe in wliich you arc beginning to take an 
interest is ^ very different one from that on which we, 
your predecessors, first opened our eyes in the latter half 
of the )'ear 1847. 

England had then been at peace for a generation, 
which might be divided into two pretty equal iialves. 
During the fii'st, she had been chiefly under tlie dominion 
of Conservative, during the second, of Liberal ideas. 
The statesmen who had most ^fleeted her destinies, 
during the fifteen years previous to 1847, had been 
largely occupied in redeeming the mistakes of their im- 
mediate predecessors, and in bringing the country to a 
point which it would doubtless have reached long before, 
if the *follies of the friends, and the cowardice of the 
enemies, of the French Revolution had not by their 
action, reaction, and inter-action kept it for a long 
time froiSt' .pursuing the one road that can lead to any 
good ip politics, the road Sf cautious, but at tiic same 
time constant, prbgrcss. At length, however, the long 
bewildered land was fairly ‘on the right track. Political 
power was prettw iustlv distributed, although voices» 
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asking for a wider distribution of the right of voting, 
here and there ma(}y themselves heard, and new classes 
began to knock at the door of the Constitution. The 
Corn Laws had .been repealed, and the tariff much 
simplified. Free* trade, in fact, was rapidly getting 
adopted, in theory, as the guide of all our commercial 
arrangements, although much remained, as something 
still remains, to be done, before the theory is made quite 
to square with the practice. Our colonial empire was 
beffinninff to* take the outline which has been since so 
rapidly filled* up, and the same may be said of India, 
although hardly one institution which then existed in 
connection with the gov.ernment of that country is any 
more in being. 

The ^England, however,, of 1847 was a very small 
and weak power, compared to that on which we now 
look. How poor and small no one would believe, till he 
has looked a little carefully into statistics. 

The remarkable movement to which Archbishop 
Whately gave the name of Newmania, and which created 
for a time so formidable a diversion to the spread of really 
liberal opinions, had spent much of its force, 'fhe finest 
minds which were formed by it had found their natural 
resting-place in the bosom of the Roman communion, 
and all that w'as best in England was gradually being 
drawn back into the main current of European liberal 
thought. Those who went up to Oxford in 1847 saw, 
I consider, just the turn of the tide, saw, in thejr three 
years of residence, the Oxford of the “ Lyra Apostolica ” 
slowly giving way to the Oxford whose spirit is best 
reflected by the poems of* Clough and Matth^r^ Arnold. 
I hope'tnat someone in yolir generation* who can ap- 
greclate all that was beautiful in that' strange episode 
of English life, which lasted ‘through the fourteen years 
pre^uous 1-247, but who also sees that it was merely 
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an episode, a kind of enchanted islend, will one day Uell 
its story — sine ird et studio. 

France, our nearest neighbour, was ruled by a 
monarch whom it was the fashion of England to regard 
as wisdom personified. . True it is that, at the time of 
which I speak, his conduct in the affair of the Spanish 
marriages .had rudely shaken the confidence which many 
English politicians reposed in him, making them re- 
member the Italian proverb, “ More fox skins than asses’ 
skins find their way to the furrier.” ' But the vast 
majority of people in Ehgland, who cared about politics, 
still believed that he had found the best way to apply to 
France a system of constitutional or quasi-constitutional 
government, in spite of many ominous signs of uneasiness 
which from time to time appeared. 

Italy was still, in the words of Mettcrnich, a mere 
geographical expression. Parcelled out amongst a 
variety of petty sovereigns, she was politically powerless 
beyond her own frontiers, while within tbem every 
worthy aspiration had been, since the peace o4' 1815, 
most studiously repressed in every part of the country, 
except in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and, latterly, in 
the kingdom of Sardinia, Qnlyjust before the time of 
which I am speaking a new Pope had shown Liberal 
inclinations, and had manifested a disposition to put 
himself at the head of the Catholic Liberal party, which 
had found a voice in the.eloquen^, and in some respects 
enthusiastically Catholic, Gioberti. 

The whole of the peninsula had been for many years 
undermined by moral fires as^ fierce as those which come 
to the 'surface in Campania and in Sicily, and far more 
widely spread.^ Every few months the police was on the 
track of some Conspiracy,* real or supposed, and* frgm 
time to time there was an outbreak, which was in- 
variably repres8«l, and as invariably esfCed in crowding 
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thfe prisons with political prisoners, and in adding a few 
ftiore to the band /►£ exiles who lived and plotted in 
London^or in Paris. 

Austria was to all intents and purposes mistress from 
Pontehba to lleggio. Venice apd Lombardy were part 
of Jier own jjosscssions. Parma and Modena were 
virtually the same ; and she made no sort of acruple in 
lotting nominally independent princes, wLo coquetted 
with Liberal opinions, understand that she was, and 
meant to be,‘ ffujireme. 

In Austria itself, the policy df systematic do-nothing 
which had been the life’s work of the Emperor Francis, 
still sl(^.tt on, under tho^ nominal guidance of his well- 
meaning but incapable successor. Metternich was by 
this time a very old man, and although he was still, 
under the ‘name of Prince Mitternacht (or midnight), 
the ol)ject of bitter hostility to the Liberal party, his 
influence, always immensely exaggerated so far as the 
internal affiiirs of the empire were concerned, had been 
long on* the decline. Other men, however, who were in 
all ways inferior to him, really did the evil he was only 
supposed to do. Every transaction of lift; was hampered 
and hindered. No one cQuld stir from his place of 
residence without the permission of the police in some 
shape or other. The press was subjected to the severest 
censorship. The books of travellers were closely 
examined, and constantly seized if they were supposed 
to bear in the slightest degree on any debated question 
of religion or politics. Everywhere the mot d’ordre of the 
Government was to prevent anything like movement of 
mind, in any direction whatever. The men wh6 nomi- 
nally advised, and really directed, the enfperor-v-who 
u^d ho occupy himself in counting the bmnibuses which 
passed the window, while they discussed — would fain 
have surrovndt^d his empire with a Chinese wall, over 
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which no rumour from the world ibeyond it could ever 
be allowed to come. 

There was something imposing to the eyeg ot tnat 
outer world in this vast and gloomy ^nass, the realm of 
darkness and the giant Akinetos ; but athwart the dark- 
ness strange forces were moving. Towards the close of 
the last jsentury, Joseph II., an enlightened and able 
prince, but not a wise statesman, had tried to introduce 
into his dominions a variety of changes, many of which 
were of a highly salutary kind. lie, went, however, far 
too fast, and stirred mp almost in evc»y })roviuce so 
formidable an opposition, that he was obliged to undo 
very much of his own work. .Beneath the caln> level of 
the Austria of Francis and of Ferdinand, tlie agitation 
which had been called forth by Joseph II. worked on, 
unobserved by Europe. Those, however, who chanced 
to have travelled in certain parts of the then little- 
visited empire, knew perfectly well that a crisis would 
ere long come. Here and there a warning voice was 
raised, as for instance, by Paget, in his excellent and 
never-sufficiently-appreciated book, “Hungfuy and Tran- 
sylvania.” It was at Carlsbad in Bohemia, in the 
summer of 1847, in the interv^il between my matricu- 
lating and going into residence at Balliol, that I first, 
from hearing discussed around me the then condition of 
Austria, began to take that strong interest in European 
politics which has been ^ one of the greatest pleasures of 
my life. From Carlsbad I went down to have a look at 
the capital of Hungary, and the Danube valley, returning 
to England with the strongest possible impression that 
any spfirk falling anywhere would light up a conflagra- 
tion all through central Europe. I not only thought so, 
but said so, speaking for'the first time, where s6me^ of 
you will I hope soon* be peaking, in that most admirable 
institution, the# Union at Oxford, in««^^eb{uary, 1848> 
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upcvi a motion made Mr. Morier, our present repre- 
sentative at Lisbon, *in favour of establishing diplomatic 
relations with Rome. 

The spark which lit up the conflagration came, how- 
ever, not, as had seemed likely for some weeks previous, 
from the south, but from the west ; for, within a time to 
be counted by hours from that at which I spqke, came 
the news that the seventeen years’ siege of the July 
monarchy — to use the happy phrase of a French publicist 
— had at length ended in its fall. Yet a few more 
hours, and the King of France was a fugitive on our 
shores, and the tremendous events of the great year of 
revolutions were running their fateful course. 

Ih Prussia, something like a parliamentary system 
had been introduced early in 1847 ; but it was not a 
parliamentary system of the modern kind, sufjh as the 
people had been led to expect. It was a strange, old- 
world resuiTcction, the offspring of the fantastic genius of 
Frederick William IV., whose mind was deeply dyed 
with thivt romanticism which made the I’ound of Eiu’ope 
in his early days, producing the Waverley Novels in 
Scotland, Manzoni in Italy, Montalembert in France, and 
the movement of 1833 ui the Church of England. Dp 
to the date of the calling together of the assembly 
known as the “United Diet,” on the 3rd of February, 
1847, Prussia had been a despotic monarchy ; a fact 
which you will do well to remember, when you hear 
people comment unfavourably upon some of the po^ytieal 
phenomena which may be observed in that country at 
this moment ; but it was a despotic monarchy, managed 
by an admirably-skilled, conscientious, and pfiiciext body 
of functionaries, who were largely iiifluenced^jy modern 
ideas, ‘SO that the saying which was frequently ih the 
mouths of persons in high place at Berlin, “Nothing 
by the people, .^‘yerything for the peopje,” was a much 
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more accurate expression of the character of the gov<rn- 
ment than it would have been in most of the other 
countries of which I have been speaking. Genjiany was 
governed by a body known as the Piet, which sat at 
Frankfort, and over which Austria and Prussia exercised 
vast influence, the first being considered more po\Ycrful 
than tlie. second. They generally acted together, when 
there was any question of re])ressiiig popular movements ; 
but they were extremely and increasingly jealous of cae-h 
other. In none of the minor States of flic Fatherland 
was there any real political activity, but in nearly all the 
German-speaking countries, always excepting Austria, 
popular education had spread very widely. StnaTal of 
the smaller courts were most creditably distinguished by 
their patronage of literature and art, while almost every- 
where tlusre was a vigorous actideraical life. During the 
thii’ty years previous to 1847, Oxford and Cambridge 
acted as drags on the national coach ; but it was quite 
otherwise with Bcu’lin, and Leipsic, and Heidelberg, and 
the German universities generally. They were»the fiery 
coursers, which drew the national coach, while her states- 
men were occupied in putting on the drag. And of the 
two extremes, let me say in,pa.'«ing, that which was then 
seen in Germany is far the best. Of course, it is desirable 
that both professors and practical statesmen should be 
perfectly wise, each hitting the golden mean, and being 
anxious to go neither tqo fastnqr too slow ; but the state 
of things in which the professor, the man of theory, is 
anxious to make things perfect at once, while the poli- 
tician has to say, “ All in good time ; but don’t let us be 
in such a tremendous hurry,” is much more healthy than 
its opposite. 

Far off, befyond the ‘Vistula and the little-known 
provinces of East trusaa, loomed the vast empire of 
the Czars. Hai'dly anyone in westejw'Eqrope, out of 
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diplomatic circles, had any real knowledge about it. 
Tidxtluiuscn s admiraUle book had indeed appeared, but 
the information contained in it had scarcely begun to filter 
down into the minds of even professional politicians. 
Well-read men, like Dr. Arnold,. represented Kussia to 
them^elves as something like that great hive of nations 
which overwhelmed of old the civilisation of Eomc. She 
was believed, and slie believed herself to be, enormously 
strong ; and those who, like Mr. Cobden, saw that much 
of her j^restige^wus founded in illusion, were too few and 
too loudly contradicted by appearances to produce much 
effect upon the public. 

The rffimperor Nicliolasj a man of excellent intentions 
and many great (pialities, had lived, ever since the con- 
spiracy of J825 which welcomed him to power in so 
terrible a way, under the influence of two all-4d3sorbing 
prepossessions — first, that his position at home was ex- 
tremly dangerous, tJiat, to use his own words, lie “ sat 
upon a volcano ; and, secondly, that within certain 
limits and for certain purjioscs, he was verily and indeed 
the elect and anointed of heaven, commissioned to hold 
erect the principles of order and of faith, in a world 
which was becoming every .day more unbelieving and 
revolutionary. The fearful inheritance of absolute power, 
which had come to him so contrary to his own wish, had 
gradually changed his character, and made him in many 
respects the tyrant whiqh he w/is jiojjularly, but quite 
erroneously, supposed to be in all. The most authentic 
descriptions of the state of society, even in Petersburg 
and Moscow, during his last years, read like a bad dream. 
An.Argus-eycd police prevented even the most harmless 
discussions ; spies swarmed in every company. ^ The 
peasantry were serfs. A middle class •did not exist; 
and although there were mariy isolated nobles whose 
lives had, no.dofiifc, a very brilliant side,*thev were abso- 
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lutely without political power, and^might at any moilient, 
if they showed the smallest desire to obtain any, 'be 
hurled from their high estate into utter ruin. £!ommuni- 
cation with the West was put under every possible 
restriction that pas^ort formalities and prohibitive 
duties could entail. 

It was not only within his own dominions that the 
Czar was a dread and sinister power. It is true enough 
that the Holy Alliance, properly so called, never came to 
anything — was, indeed, a popular bifgljear. But the 
three Great Powers of the East, holding •firmly together, 
were always ready to help each other against their own 
subjects; and, at this time, the* immense persona^influence 
and strong will of the Russian ruler, taken into connection 
with his network of family ties in Germany, gave him a 
preponderant voice alike in Ikuliu, in Vicuna, and in 
Frankfort. To every Liberal on the continent of Europe, 
and to every English Liberal who occupied himself 
about European politics, the Emperor Nicholas, in the 
end of the ycai' 1847, was “he that letteth,”» a strong 
tower of defence for all that was most repugnant to 
reason and common .sense. 

Of the Northern Povyersj Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, we heard little or nothing. The former was 
about to fill the thoughts of English statesmen a good 
deal more than was desirable ; but the time had not yet 
quite come, although bL'yond the Rhine the discussion 
whish was inaugurated by the famous pamphlet, “ Who 
inherits in Schleswig ? ” was already in full career. 

Belgium, under the guidance of a wise king, was 
quietl5f working out those reforms which enabled her to 
go sp tranquilly through ‘the stormy period that was near 
at hand, and iSie same may be said of her old*engmy 
but by that time very good neighbour, Holland. 

Spain had passed some eight yea*K, since the Con- 
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venrton of Vergara gtvc peace to her long-distracted 
provinces, and had for awhile been much quieter than 
Portugal, .which was harassed by troubles arising from 
causes of a local character. 

Switzerland was'in the middle, of a civil war, which 
happily terminated* very quickly, without the eifusion 
of much blood, not, however, without giving another 
warning to Europe. 

The Eastern Peninsula had long attracte-d the anxious 
attention of diplolnatists and statesmen, but Turkey and 
its affairs had • not yet become &n object of intense 
popular interest in the West, as it was soon to do. The 
Philhclletfic enthusiasm, which had been called forth 
twenty years before, had. long since burnt itself to 
ashes. Pebjile smiled to remember that there had been 
a time wdien tlu'.y saw in the struggles of the G.’-'eck war 
of independence, full as they were on both sides of all 
that was ignoble and horrible, the resurrection of a 
people which was once more to gild the hills and isles 
of the Awdiipelago with all the glory of Athens. Otho 
was far from poj)ular, and a few years before had been 
obliged to make great concessions to the movement 
party ; but in Greece, as elsewhere, the general aspect 
of things was peaceful enough. 

Such, in the broadest and briefest outline, was the 
outward aspect of that Europe in which men of my 
age first began to take au interest I but under its surface 
there w'erc, as I have already hinted, some tremendous 
powers, which have had much to do with calling into 
life the _ very different Europe about which you are 
beginning care; and I must now say a little mbre as 
to these, 

^irst, there was the desire Tor constitaitional govern- 
ment — the desire of the educated middle class for some 
share in the.m^ElMigement of the State nmder which it 
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lived, and to whose prosperity 4t mainly contribrited. 
This was originally an English, or, as it was caHed 
by its opponents, an Anglomahiac movemcjjt, which, 
having spread over the Continent l;lirough the writings 
of Voltaire, and other French authors, during the 
eighteenth century, was then wholly interrupted for a 
time by the Revolution, but reappeared, after the great 
peace, deeply dyed in many places by the colours of that 
Revolution. 

Secondly, there was the jjassion fcrr ‘equality which, 
in so far as it is not the outcome of universally diffused 
human instincts, was chiefly of Freucli gro\vfh ; but had 
extended itself largely, especially amongst th> artisans 
of most European countries. 

Thirdly, and closely related to the last-mentioned, 
there w^re the dreams and aspirations which had found 
a voice now in St. Simon, now in Robert Owen, now in 
Fourier, now in Cabet — dreams and aspirations of men 
who saw that there was a great deal that was unreason- 
able and unjust in the apparently hap-h;izard arrange- 
ments of society, and conceived that these hap-hazard 
arrangements could be set aside by sudden acts of power, 
so that the fruits of cominon weal, to which we look 
forward as the result of generations of labour, might be 
grasped all in a day. 

Fourthly, there was the profound undermining of old 
ecclesiastical ideas which, comjneucing in England with 
Loflke and his successors, had passed into Germany 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and had led, 
there, to those gigantic philosophical and critical labours, 
the rSSults of which are becoming the general inheritance 
of nearly all educated ihen under middle life — at least 
in Protestant eountries. 

Fifthly, there was the widely extended desire on the 
part of the rulers of the worM to rqi^wejl, wisely, and 
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genetously, if only they knew how ; the same tendency 
which had shown itself in Peter Leopold of Tuscany, in 
Josepfi II^ of Austria, hay, even at Naples, before the 
French Revolution, p,nd which had now revived with a 
generation which had forgotten, or begun to forget, that 
dreadful scare. . 

Sixthly, there was the passion for nationality — the 
desire that those who “resemble should assemble,” an 
old and natural tendency whicli, having been long in- 
operfitive as a *[)(»litical force, had been for some time 
growing in strength, finding mou'fchpieces in the most 
diverse persons, and in the most diverse places — in 
Niebulir «iie day, in Mazzini another, and in the obscure 
agitators of Agram or Debreczen on a third. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the shield, and 
look at the world in which yOu are soon to tak(\ a part. 
England has become far more populous, far richer, far 
more powerful. Alany of her colonics which were just 
beginning their life, thirty years ago, have grown into • 
great and.powerful states, such, for instance, as Victoria. 
Others whicli did not even exist, such as Queensland, are 
preparing to run the race of prosperity side by side with 
their elder sisters. 

Great provinces in India, provinces which, like Oude, 
are as large as European kingdoms, have been added to 
our Eastern Empire ; while over all of it our hold has 
become stronger as well as more beneficent. At home 
justice is better administered. There is less crime, in 
proportion to the population, education is more extended, 
and great subjects are discussed with more toleration and 
openness of mind. 

Two or three vessels of our ;[)resent navy would sink 
all the "fressels of our navy as it 'was in 1 847, while a few 
thousands of our present army, far more numerous, be it 
observed, ‘tfiap thti^of thirty years ago, would hold their 
own against whole legions. of their, according to our 
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present notions, hardly armed prcdfcessors. Our manu- 
factures have not only very much increased in amount, 
but the sense of beauty has been 'extensively (developed 
amongst our workmen. You will oft^n hear it said that 
money goes less far than it used to do in this country, 
but that, except as to articles of which J;he supply is very 
limited, such as the finest pictures and the rarest wines, 
is to a great extent a delusion, arising partly from one or 
two important items of housekeeping having become 
dearer, such as meat and servants’ wages, but chiefly 
from the fact that we* all live more expensively than 
people did a generation ago. A thousand sovereigns 
coming into any man’s pocket, in the year IIWG, will 
enable him to buy, if he knows how to employ fhem 
judiciously, many more of the pleasures and advantages 
of life thj{,n they would have done in the year 1847. 
Look round in every direction, and you will find that in 
all ways England is a better and j)lca8anter place to live 
in, for all classes, than it was in 1847. If the generation 
to which I belong and the generation to wluch you 
belong, do their duty and are wise, the historians of the 
last five-and-twenty years of this century will have even 
a more wonderful tale of prospeijty to tell. 

Next let us cross the Straits of Dover, and see what 
will meet our eyes there. France, like England, is more 
materially prosperous than she was in 1847, but on the 
other hand there is no certain indication that she has 
definitely passed out of her revolutionary period, and got 
to a point where the path stretches clear before her. If 
she would once for all forswear military ambition, once 
for all make up her mind to* play the part of Athens, 
rather than of Rome, in Eiftope, if she would adopt a free- 
trade policy, if ^lie would take real securities for individual 
liberty as against th^ State, it would make very little 
matter to the gre,at mass of her Sitizen^V'hether she was 
a monarchy or a republic ; .ljut unfortunately it looks 
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just at present as if ske was far from prepared to do any 
of these things, Sh’e has, without any necessity, made 
all but ujiiversal the obligation of military service which 
her own folly and yrickedness, two generations ago, forced 
upon Germany. She dreams of ^re-rccovcring from her 
great neighbour the provinces which that neiglibour lately 
recovered from her, and which in another thirty years 
will be nearly as German as Cologne. An enoi’mous 
mass of all that is best and most respectable in her 
society is bound, by its allegiance to the most extreme 
form of Ultiamontanism, to be* actively hostile to all 
modern ideas. In vtirious stata of tJi(' community, on 
the other hand, the passign for equality has killed down 
all the old beliefs and reverences which kcj^t the fabric 
together, while there has not been substituted for them 
anything like that devotion to the State which^ Hegel did 
so much to make a living creed beyond the Rhine. The 
false gods of Napoleonism, and of the ideas of 1^93, have 
still countless worshippers, the one chiefly amongst the 
peasantry, the other amongst the masses of the towns. 

I hope you will not see .such sensational days in that 
in many respects attractive — ^nay, fascinating — country, 
as those which riveted our attention in the year 1848, 
but he would be indeed a bold man who would attempt 
to say whether you will or will not do so.* 

Nowhere are the changes which a generation has 
produced more conspicuous than in the Italian peninsula. 
The kingdom of Sardinia is merged in the king(h.)m of 
Italy. The Austrian has vanished from Lombardy and 
Venice. Parma is gone; Modena is gone; Tuscany is 
gone. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies is gone. The 
temporal power of the Pope is gone. Railways extend, 
in an ‘almost ‘unbroken line, from the top to the toe of 

* At this moment, November, 1878, things look far more promising ; 
but the madness of^^e 16ih^f May might well*have had a different 
issue, and may not be the last—on^the Right or on the Left. 
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the boot The shops in Rome, »round the Colle/rio 
Romano, Propaganda, and the church of the Minerva, 
buildings associated respectively with the Jesmts,*the 
Dominicans, and the Inquisition, are ^ full of works on 
scientific subjects. Newspapers, few of them it must be 
admitted of any great merit, spread tjie intelligence of 
the day, which used often, when I first travelled in Italy, 
to be jealously kept back by the Governments. Nearly 
all the monasteries are suppressed. The general of the 
Jesuits has gone to live at Fiesole, and* the Pope is 
pleased to consider himself a prisoner in the eleven 
thousand rooms of the Vatican. 

Savoy and Nice have, oi\ the other hami, been 
lost, to recompense a great nation for having nlade 
war for an idea ; but their loss is of no political 
importance. 

If any artist wished to do for historical painting 
wliat Turner did for land, scape in his Ancient and 
Modern Italy, he could hardly do better than put on 
canvas two scenes which took place in the Capital some 
weeks ago, within a ftiw hundred feet of each other, and 
which I witnessed. The one was the distribution of 
prizes to the successful candidafes at the girls’ schools 
sup})orted by the municipality of Rome, and the other 
was the procession of the wonder-working image known 
as the Bambino, in the church of Ara Celi. The con- 
trast between the intelligence of the countenances which 
figure^ in the one, and Ihc want of intelligence of the 
countenances wdiich figured in the other, was extra- 
ordinarily interesting. As the great door of tlic church 
opened to rc-admit the priests V ho had gone out to show 
the image to tlie people iussemblcd on the gigantic flight 
of staifs which dc^ds to ths Piazza below, the level* rays 
of the sun, which was sinking behind the Janiculan, 
struck up the, central aisle, a\^ my companion, who 
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had been with me {also at the other ceremony, said 
‘tYou see light is pfinctrating even here.” 

The Italian armyt it must be fraukly admitted, did 
not do very much towards achieving the independence 
of Italy, wliich has come about rather by the assistarutc 
of foreign nations^ and through A skilful use of political 
opportunities. Now, however, it is acting as an admir- 
able school for the more backward 2>iU-ts of the poi)U- 
lation, and transmitting even to the most remote villages 
the sense of a great and common country. The repre- 
sentatives of, the people have ^lown much more good 
sense and political tact than most persons expected. 
The finances, which have been, and are, the greatest 
difficulty, get gradually into better order, and Italy, if 
she docs not go forth in the search for new adventures, 
which, I trust, she is very unlikely to do, has every 
chance of a future which will compensate her for the 
long miseries of the past. 

Austria, which had more hand in these miseries than 
any other State, has herself gone through changes almost 
as remarkable as the fair laud which stretches into the 
Mediterranean, from her southern border ; but while the 
history of Italy in the last thirty years has been one of 
uniform success, the history of Austria during the same 
period has been one of uniform failure. When we began 
to interest ourselves in politics, Austria was the first 
power in Germany and the first power in Italy. Now 
she has neither part nor lot in either one or the^ other. 
Nevertheless, at this moment Austria is probably stronger 
than she was then, and the motto “ Vinhus unitis," which 
the Emperor Francis Joseph took, when he ascerded the 
throne, is probably a more accurate description of the 
statCrof hi* empire than it wias during, the earlier years 
of his reign, when it might have seemed to a superficial 
observer that ^e polj,cy represented ^by those famous 
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words, the policy of governing so mfiny widely differiilg 
provinces as if they were an homogeneous kingdom lik» 
Franco, was going to succeed. I Say probably, Jjecauso 
there are many facts about Austria wjiich ought to be 
known before we can give a confident opinion, which are 
7 iot known to anyone, or hardly anyone, in the west of 
Europe. This, however, I will venture to assert — that 
the difficulties before and around the empire, at present, 
are difficulties arising from the force of circumstances 
and the conditions of history. They nrfc difficulties 
which no wit of men now living could have prevented 
or avoided. The arrangement made a few years ago, 
by which the empire became a kwo-headed thing like its 
own eagle, one head being Austria on this side'of T;he 
Leitha, and the other being the provinces of the Hungarian 
Crown, is obviously a most difficult one to work — one 
requiring tact, patience, and intelligence, not merely at 
the centre of affaii'S in Vienna or in Pesth, but in the 
capitals of most of the provinces — requiring, too, the aid 
of much good fortune, if it is to be conducted to a 
successful issue. All that I most freely admit, and I 
admit, too, that the frontier questions, the relation of the 
German provinces to Germaqy, of the Slave provinces 
to the Slavic provinces of Turkey, and of the lloumanian 
districts which belong to the Crown of Hungary to Rou- 
mania, are full of infinite complications and possibilities 
of mischief. The chief interest of the European drama 
between ‘this and the end of the century, at least to 
those who like les Emotions fortes, will be, as I have 
said before,* not west but oast of Vienna. Still I main- 
tain thafr the dominions of the House of Hapsburg are 
a much more desirable plac6 to live in than they used to 
be, and that the* efforts that’House has made since ^866, 
to accommodate its Governiflient to new exigencies, deserve 

*■ IntroductiouTto “Elgin Specches7’-«Edw!burgh^l871. 

K 2 
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tke greatest possible admiration and respect. Your 
jfeelings to Austria'and her rulers ought to be diametri- 
caHy the opposite of'what ours very properly were, thirty 
years ago. 

To those wl^o followed the wonderful Hungarian 
drama from the time when, through Government influence, 
Francis Doak was not elected for the county of Szalad in 
1 847, down to the present hour, that scene which some 
of you probably saw described in the papers the other 
day, when tho Empress herself brought the wreath to 
the room where he lay in state, was one of the most 
touching in recent history. 

The position of Prussia and of all Germany has 
hafdlydess dianged than that of Austria. The unity of 
Geimany, for which patriots were sighing, as men who 
had no hope, in 1847, has now become to a great extent 
an accomplished fact. That it has become so in the best 
way, I am very far from asserting. Much that b.os been 
done cannot be defended, and will pave the way, I fear, to 
more trouble in the future ; but although I am no 
worshi])per of success, and cannot pretend to share the 
blind admiration which many of my German friends, who 
thought as I did in 1865, feed for the statesman who was 
chiefly instrumental in making the German Empire as 
we now see it, I cannot but allow that the disa]){)earaii(‘,e 
of Hanover, Hesse, and the like, is an uuinixed l)lessing, 
and that Germany has been put in tlie way of incom- 
parably greater prosperity than she has ever knb\vu. In 
the natural order of things she must be drawing very 
near to the end of a period of licr history — a storm and 
stress period, if ever therfe’ was one. God grant'that the 
new period which is coming may be as unalloyed a 
blessing to Europe, and herself, as those who have the 
best means knowing what‘ are likely to be its deter- 
mining influences andyCendcncies confidently expect. 
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Do you at least, Englishmen just. entering upon life, 
gras]) the idea, that while you wish ^no ill to any natjpn 
— while you see that the Euro])ean concert is sadly 
imperfect if the voices of England, France, Italy, and 
Germauy ai’c not all heard in it — the naT;ural ally of this 
country is tlie great State which has doho and is doing 
so much for intellectual freedom ? 

You will have plenty of reason to he, from time to 
time, irritated with Germany; you will often be astounded 
at the crassa ignorantia al)out this country, its tendencies 
and methods of proceeding, exhiliited by CTermans who 
ought to know better. Look, for illustrations of what 
I mean, at such a book as Weber’s “ Cpntcm*]porijry 
History;” but the sympathies of the two countries are 
in the main at one, and they have absolutely no interests 
which can by any ])ossibility become conflicting. 

For some years after 1847 the position of Russia 
seemed to grow ever greater. In 1849 the Czar saved 
the Austrian empire. In 1850 his influence imposed 
upon Prussia the humiliation of Olmiitz, when tliatf rising 
state seemed once more to sink back into contented 
vassalage to the House of Ha[isburg. The prosperity 
of the Emperor Nichohis, and ^he overweening self- 
confidence which it engendered, remind one of nothing 
so much as a Greek tragedy, whicdi some of you know 
well. It was the story of the (Edipus Tyrannus acted 
over agaiji, on a gigantic «cale. Destiny, however, had 
not in Store for the mighty autocrat any peaceful grove 
of Colonos. The Furies did not come to him in the 
form of the good goddesses, when his heart broke in the 
great agony of that terrible^ spring, and the proud head 
which Iw-d attra(;ted the eyes of his contemporaries more 
than that of an;^ ot^er man, lay down ,to its long 
sleep in the gloomy church w^ich rises above the 
citadel of Petersbhrg. Hardly ni^feBnu-his eyes closed, 
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w^en the whole edifice of his policy crashed down. Ihe 
great fortress whicli had so long resisted the elforts of 
four nations, and had by its resistance exhausted the 
empire, incompavably more than would have been the 
case if it had fidlen immediately after the light on the 
Alma, was taken! at last. A disastrous ptiace was ])atched 
up, and Russia, ceasing for years to take an actiA'(j part 
in Eur()j)e, set to work to reform, as best she could, her 
ijiternal abuses, and to re-collect her strength. She had 
the good fortune to find, in the son of the Emperor 
Nicholas, a fiiau very dilfci-ent ''from his hither — a man 
who saw what his country wanted, and who, not having 
passed ‘through any such fiery trial as that which befell 
his iircflccessor in 1825, did not think that every change 
meant the overthrow of all that he held most sacred. 
The reforhis which he has made one after another are of 
the most gigantic kind ; the abolition of serfdom, the 
amendment of the courts of justice, the diminution, and 
to a great extent the abolition, of the cruelties of the 
old Russian criminal code, and the drawing across the 
country of great trunk lines of I’ailway, are only a few 
of the vast benefits which will make his reign famous for 
ages. 

In fonning a judgirumt of Russia, persons of 3 mur 
age will have an advantage which persons of my age 
have not. We grew up abhorring, and most justly 
abhorring, Russia ; and a great number of people of 
my time ol lile have never j^et found out that thiT j’^oung 
bear, as Herzen called the new empire, is a different 
kind of boast from the ol,d one. Do not misunderstand 
me ; do not suppose that I jiut Russia on anything like 
the same platfoim as the great nations of the West ; but, 
whereas in 1847 she was a'liugo middle-thing between 
Asia and Europe, which affected to keep back progress 
in couirtri(".s far^.iapi-r''' advanced than herseff, she is now 
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allowing herself, sometimes unwillifigly, no doubt, to*be 
gradufilly drawn along the road of progress in Eurpp"e, 
while in Asia she has been, up to this momeat, a good 
and not a bad influence. 

You will hear a gi^eat deal, as time goes on, about 
the advances of Russia in Asia, and •the dangers that 
may bo expected to iirise therefrom. It is very right 
that English statesmen should keep their eye upon these 
a<lvance8, and know exactly what is going on — it is, 
inde(;d, their bounden duty so to do ; * but so long as 
Russia does not meddle with territories which are under 
our protection, we cannot interfere with her proceedings, 
ex(!ept by amicably pointing out the inconvenic*Bce that 
may arise to both of us, from a too near apifroaA in 
Asia, before the two countries have sufticiently learned 
to undersl.and each other in Euroj)c. 'riicre is quite as 
much of cowardice as of wise })recaution in the talk 
which is kept u]) in some quarters upon this subject. 
A conflict with Russia would be, of course, a great cala- 
mity to us, but Russia has incompiurably more lose by 
it than we have. 

The situation of the Northern Powers has altered 
in many ways since 1847, .and always for the better. 
Denmark has, indeed, lost a good deal of highly dis- 
aifected territory, but she is now a much more compact 
and much more prosperous state. Her greatest claim on 
the respectful consideration of Europe arises, not from 
her jast history, which has little to recommend it, but 
from the extent to which she has recently developed the 
higher forms of jjopular educjition, through the excellent 
organisation of her great museums, and from the names 
of Thprwaldsen, Andersen* and a few others, who have 
been real benefactors to th*o human race. 

The two sister-kingdoms beyond the Sound — Norway 
and Sweden — hnve been steaai^ /^jowing wiser and 
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hafjpier through last thirty years. They have 
become more closely united with each other, while vast 
reforms have been made, alike in the constitutional life 
and in the laws, of Sweden. The wholly artificial 
arrangement, by which the family of a soldier of for- 
tujie from tlic so>'.ith of France was sent to rule under 
the Arctic Circle, lias turned out an unbroken and 
triumpliant success. 

Leopold II. of Belgium has not been less fortunate 
than the dc'sceiidaiits of Bernadette, or than his own 
father, in fulfilling the difficult tVlsk which has fallen to 
his lot. Belgium is still exposed to the same dangers to 
which it' was exposed in li847, and to no more. Its two 
dangers fire the bitter hatred that burns in the breasts 
of its Clericals and LiberaLs, and the ambition of France. 
The fii’st c#f these has been stimulated to new«ficrceness 
by recent events, and the second, although it slumbers, 
by no means sleeps. Whether you will see the little 
kingdom pass safelj’" through the next thirty years is a 
secret ohthc future', which no one can divine at present- 
I’he support of ourselves, and other Great Powers, make 
it safe enough under existing circumstances ; but one 
could quite. avcH conceive circumstances arising which 
might make it the interest of a large portion of its inha- 
bitants to be annexed to France — a state of affairs which 
might complicate the situation extremely. 

Holland has pursuefl, since, 1847, a career of un- 
broken prosperity, thanks partly to the good sense*'of its 
peojile, partly to their firm attachment to the House of 
Orange, partly to the bonajides which that House has 
shown, and largely to the efforts of one very remarkable 
man, now dead, but who was long the moulder of its 
internfil policy ; I mean Mr. I’horbecke. •- 

I returned the other ‘day to ‘its shores, after an 
absence' of some jearnr* and it was quite delightful to 
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see in how many respects the cSpntry had advanced. 
Everywhere I found great new works of public c«n- 
vcnicuce and utility. Piu-liamcntary government had 
become much stronger and more assured. The chief 
difficulties of the Col^iial question, which had so long 
perplexed politicians, had been got over, while the posi- 
tion of the working-classes is so much amended, that 
one of the leaders of the Radical party, having been 
asked, in my presence, what changes the masses now 
wished for, replied, “Well, the fact oT *the matter is, 
they are doing so well that I can’t hoi/cstly say they 
wish for any.” Over all this ju’osperity, the labours of 
the great Dutch savants, the ^lobcts, Kuenens,’*and the 
like, combine with the splendid Asiatic empire of Holland 
to shod a ray of romance, which prevents its prosperity 
from bciiig dull or commonplace. 

Switzerland has made great progress in a democratic 
direction, in the last generation. She seems, to the 
foreign observer, well-ordered, well-defended, and com- 
fortable. Tlie wonder is that, witli all her g»od insti- 
tutions, her liberty, education, and what not, the out-tufn 
from the whole country, if we, except Geneva, which is 
one-third French, and one-tliird cosmopolitan, should be 
so very j)oor. If any of you, ten or twelve years hence, 
wish to do a useful piece of political work, and have a 
year to spare, go to Switzerland, and make a study, not 
of peaks, passes, and gkiciers, bnt of the human beings 
you And there. You will tell your countrymen a great 
deal which they don’t know, and you will learn a great 
deal yourselves about the J^ture of Europe, for in that 
small area not a few experiments are being worked out, 
whicji may be tried one Jay for weal or woe, on a larger 
scale. 

Portugal has had, since 1847, a fairly fortunate, if 
not brilliant existence ; but her grent neighbour has not 
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beefi so lucky. For/the first few years after 1847 she 
had a troubled life, which came to a crisis in 1854. Then 
things tock a better turn, and she had a great material 
revival. In 18C8 .a revolution occurred, which seemed 
at first likely to lead to good results ; but with tlie murder 
of Prim a terriblyc agitated period set in, and up to this 
moment it seems as if that was one of the very few 
political murders that has had decisive results ; not that 
it has been of the very smallest advantage to those who 
are suspected of having been at the bottom of it. 

From that* day, however, the* course of things has 
been so perplexed that I, for one, do not venture to give 
you any hint as to where -you should place your hopes. 
The one ‘comfort is, that frightful as are the calamities 
that have fallen on some parts of the peninsula, others 
prosper more than would seem to be possible, to us who 
live in what 1 may call so highly organised a society. In 
this respect Spain certainly derives an advantage from 
the loose connection of her provinces, which, under 
ordinary <eircumstauces, is a great inconvenience to her. 

Of all European countries, she is certainly the one in 
which practice is in the most violent contrast with theory. 
Let any competent persen take up a book of Spanish 
proverbs, and he will very soon come to the conclusion 
that good sense and mother-wit have never found such 
admirable expression. Let him go a step higher, and 
look for wise maxims for the conduct of human life in 
the most difiicult and delicate circumstances ; lefr-'him 
look out for the kind of book which Oxenstiema, 
when he dismissed his son ,with the memorable saying, 

“ Knowost thou not with how little wisdom the affairs of 
the world are conducted?" might have given him to, help 
hina to' better that world, whil'e taking the best possible 
care of his own interests, ^and he will find it — strange to 
say — amongst the_wotk!3 of a Snanish Jesuit. He has 
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been dead for more than two hundred years, but I defy a 
conclave of the keenest men of the world, and the most 
experienced statesmen, to pi'oduee anything better in the 
year 1876.* And yet, though the people think in many 
respects so wisely, an,d though the country is full of good 
elements, eveiy act it ])erforms, for long periods together, 
seems moie foolish than tlie oJie before. 

'I’he Eastern Peninsula lia.s, tluring the past gene- 
ration, been the scene of great events, and its condition 
has become the subject of very deep luferest to all the 
nations of the West,* and not least to olir own. When 
this period is looked at from a distance, it will be seen 
to have been just one stage»in the gradual emerging of 
the Christian races, of that part of the "world, from the 
flood of Asiatic and Rlohammedan invasion which over- 
whelmed them in the fiftee.ntli century. Wallachia and 
Moldavia have at length attained the object of their 
desires, and become united into one country under a 
foreign prince, owing, indeed, allegiance to the Sultan, but 
practically very little interfered with by the <iuthorities 
at Constantinople. Servia has got rid of the Turkish 
garrisons, which, when I was first in that country, in 
1851, and for many years.aftcrwards, occupied Belgrade 
and other strong jilaccs. The Bulgarian nationality, the 
most numerous, and perhajis in some respect the best, of 
the European races over which the waves of the Crescent 
stil^ow, is becoming more oonscious of itself, and be- 
giifmng to think that the day may come when it, too, 
will have a voice in its own future. It has got rid of the 
vassalage in which its natiopal Church stood to the Greek 
ecclesiastical authorities of the Fanar, and begins to let 
its yoice now and then Tje heard, faintly indeed, but so, 
at least, as to*i-cmind Europe that it is not dumb! Greece 
has not advanced any nearer to the fulfilment of the 

See the next' 
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granUe id6e, as it used, be called, whicli was to restore 
the «Bj'zantine Empire, and to replace, through Greek 
agency, tho cross on Sf . So])hia. It has done sadly little 
even for its own prosperity, and although within the last 
few years things have been mending, so far at least as 
the jiublic security ie concerned, the modern Hcllsis must 
be, up to this moment, jmmounced to bo a European 
failure. I say a European failure, because though a grt'at 
deal that has gout! wrong has been due to the folly of tho 
Hellenes thcmse'lvcs, a considerable part of the responsi- 
bility for th(!ir \f ant of success must weigh on the states- 
men who started the vessel on her career, ill-found and 
badly commanded. 

Now tile papers are full of the insurrection in the 
north-western provinces of European Turkey, and some 
of you are, T“ daresay, inclined to take sides, either with 
tho Turk or with tho Christian. That the troubles will 
end in a considerable weakening of the authority of tho 
Porte in these provinces there can be no doubt, and as 
that is a natural process — part of the gradual rising of 
the submerged Christian races, there is nothing to be said 
against it ; but do not be misled by the gushing nonsense 
of the Anti-Turk's, any merre than by the too sanguine 
dreams of the Philo-Turks. Truth lies between the two 
extremes, and we, hap])ily, in England have nothing to 
do with the matter, except to help other and nearer 
powers in diminishing the amount of human naisery 
which all insurrections of the kind, however necessSry, 
inevitably cause. 

It is fortunate that thip one has occurred at a 
moment w'hen it was urgently the interest of all the 
Great Powers to keep the peace in the East. 

When everyone is anxious to keep the peace there 
is little danger of war, ancl 1 hope and bebeve that the 
present crisis,, whicl^ J uts already worked such wide 
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financial rain, will not work *widesprea(i misery of 
another kind. 

And now I think I have, of tourse in an.excessively 
fragmentary way, noted most of the chief external dif- 
ferences between the Europe of my and the Europe of 
your youth, but remember that ther§ are far greater and 
deeper differences which are not external. Whole new 
sciences have grown up, while old ones have been so 
completely revolutionised that tliey can hardly be called 
the same. Prehistoric archaeology, fer 'example, which 
has done so much k) give us new thoughts about the 
vast progress man has already made, and the height to 
which he may yet attain, cannot be said to have existed 
in 1847, while Mr. Darwin’s “Origin o^pecies,’* which 
not only formed a new point of departure in biology, but 
has extended its influence into so many other fields of 
research, belongs to a far later date. 

The tone of society is infinitely more intelligent and 
liberal. Many opinions which, tliirty years ago, were 
looked shyly on, have become so much a .matter of 
course that people forget what even they themselves 
used to think about them. So fast are things changing 
before our eyes that, when ypu in your turn can look 
back over a generation, you will, I daresay, be able 
to note even greater revolutions in men’s way of looking 
at their environment, though you will hardly see, I 
should think, purely ijolitical perturbations, in Europe, 
on sfi^large a scale {is we have done. 

And now I have tasked your attention long enough, 
but before I sit down just let me nioiition that, if you 
wank a commentary upon niuch that I Inivc been saying, 
you cannot do betti>r than read the summaries hitely 
reprinted 7Vmes,*and that portion of the life of 

Lord Palmerston tvhich has lately beeh published by 
Mr. Ilvelyn Aajdey. That gentleman was very closely 
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conntcted with Lord ‘Palmerston, and takes a rather 
morf- favourable view of him than the generation to 
whicK you , belong is likely to do. Still it is an excel- 
lent book, very sensible in its judgments, and full of 
authentic document!? from end to end. 

It was unfortun/ito for the fame of Lord Palmerston 
that he did not die immediately after the Crimean Wiir, 
and had so been spared the criticism which he will 
undoubtedly receive from your generation for his con- 
duct in 1864, wlien he so nearly involved England in 
a contest which would have done- much to neutralise 
many of the benefits which Eurojje derived from the 
overthrow of the policy of Nicholas. 

But justice 'will requu-e you to remember that it is 
not fair to expect a statesman to be more than the man 
of his centuiy. Of the very greatest kind of map it has 
been truly said, “ If the century in which he lives is not 
his, a great many others will be;” but the statesman 
must be essentially the child of time and place. If he is 
not limited by the exigencies of time and place, and 
strictly limited, he may be a far greater thing than any 
statesman, but a statesman he cannot be. In Lord 
Palmerston’s youth Germany and German were hardly 
known to Englishmen, and no man to whom Germany 
and German were a sealed book could have seen his way 
clearly through the difficulties which surrounded poli- 
ticians during the Danq-Gcrman contest, which will 
hereafter be remembered as a turning-point in-.-the 
history of English foreign policy. AVould that I were 
able to say that a younger generation of statesmen than 
that to which Lord Palmerston belonged, has that- full 
understanding of, and sympathy with Germany, which 
are essefitial to a right understanding of the Europe in 
which we are liVing. 

Do you, such of yon as may devote yourselves to 
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politics, take care that no narrowness of this kind* can 
be brought against you. Be English first of aU, and 
hist of all ; but be European — not to say cosmopolite — 
into the bargain. Above all things get betimes such 
a grasp of the great literatures of thp modern world, as 
may enable you, wh*en you come to deal with the 
politics of the modern world, to find your bearings, 
where others grope as pitiably as the generation to 
wliich I belong saw many English politicians do, in 
1864, in 1866, and in 1870. 



BAX-TnASAR GRAOIAl^. 

FROM THE •“ rORTNIGHTLY REVIEW” OP APRIL, 1877. 

Amongst the papers of Schopeuliauer there was dis- 
covered 'by Dr. Julius Fraueusta<lt a manuscript quite 
ready for'the printer. On examining it, he found that it 
contained three hundred maxims by Balthasar Gracian, 
translated by Schopenhauer himself from the. Spanish, 
and accompanied by a short notice of that author and 
his work. From this notice it is evident tliat Schopen- 
hauer attached great impoi-tance to the original, and 
prided himself upon having been the only person who 
ever made a readable translation of it. It is, he s.ays, 
absolutely uui(jue, and no book on exactly the samtf 
subject was ever written before, “ nor could anyone but 
a Spaniard (ewi Individimm am der feinaten aller 
Nationen) have attempted it. It teaches the art which 
all would fain practise, and is therefore a book for 
everyone ; but it is especially fitted to be the manual of 
those who live in the great world, and peculiitvj.y of 
young people who wish to prosper in that world. To 
them it gives at once and beforehand that teaching 
which they could otherwise only obtain through’ long 
experience. To read it once xln-ough is obviously not 
enough ; it is a book made for constant, ufee as occasion 
serves — in short, to be a companion for bfe.” 

•Schopenhauer’s translation was published in 1862, 
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and a copy of it was given to me svjon afterwards ; but 
it is only within the last few weeks that I have succeeded, 
through the kindness of a friend at Madrid, in getting 
the Spanish original, and in comparing it with the 
translation, which I find to be absolutely faithful in 
every case to the spirit, and in all but a very few quite 
insignificant instances to the letter, of the original. It 
is, indeed, a most finished piece of work, and one can 
quite understand why its author, unwilling to be con- 
founded with the tribe of ordinary translators, kept it by 
him for long years, 

I do not think that anyone who takes the pains to 
become acquainted with the “ Oraculo Manual,” efthcr in 
Schopenhauer’s translation or in Si)anish, will think that 
the words of commendation which I have quoted above 
are at all ioo strong. It would be easy to find, especially 
in the works of the great French maxim writers, higher 
truths, and truths more brilliantly expressed ;* but, 
taking the book as a guide, especially for those who 
intend to enter public life, I have never chanced 40 meet 
with anything which seemed to me even distantly to 
capproach it. 

Balthasar Gracian was a Jesuit, who was born in 


* Nay, there are certain merits in quite subordinate French writers 
of that class to which Gracian has little claim. I open, for example, 
almost cat random the “ Peiisces Grises,” by M. D’Yzarn Freissiiiet, and 
I find at once, “ T1 ne faut pas ^ro trop iiicrcdulc : il y a des faits vrais 
quoiqu'iV'j^oient dans I’liistoire.” On sc condnit comme etant certain 
de la mort des antres ct doutant nn pen do la sienne.” “ Unc coquette, 
cot 6trc elegammciit feroce, torture des gens d'esprit quclquefois venges 
par un imbecile.” “ Les diauiaiits sur nne tete laide soiit comme un 
phare su? un ecueil : ils avcrtisseiit.” “ Crux dont la seulo occupation 
cst de tuer le temps doivent etyj des bourreaux hion malheurcux.” 
“ Un ti4re dont leg evthiemeiits de notre epoque ont dissous la valour 
est celui d'homme dlEtat. A present, un homme d’Etat n’est Qu*un 
ministre dans un Etat.” 

” Vauvenargues a dit vrai : Les grandes pensees viennent du coeur, 
mais c’estTesprit quiVa les y chercher.” 
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15^4, at Calatayu(i„m Aragon. Calatayud, in spite of 
its^Moorish name, which means the Castle of Ayuh, or 
Job, is the modern representative of Roman Bilbiiis ; so 
that Gracian was a townsman, or nearly a townsman, of 
Martial, for the modern town is about two miles from 
the ruins of the. ancient, which are at a place called 
Bambola. 

He published his works, which are numerous, under 
the name of his brother Lorenzo, and died in 1658, at 
Tarragona, whete he was rector of a school. 

The “ Oraciilo Manual ” was thrown into its present 
form by Don Vincencio Juan de Lsistanosa. An English 
version' of it seems to have appeared in 1694, but I have 
never been able to pick up either that, or the French 
translations or paraphrases by Amelot de la Houssaye 
and Coutbeville. 

Ticknor, in his “ History of Spanish Literature,” 
criticises at some length one of Gracian ’s books, “El 
Criticon,” and just alludes to the “ Oraculo Manual but 
it is ckar that he had no very intimate acquaintance 
with the latter, and that Schopenhauer’s strong language 
would have startled him not a little. 

Gracian seems to have been the first important writer 
who introduced into prose the afiected style which is 
identified in poetry with the name of Gongora, and is 
known in Spanish literature as “ Cultismo.” 1 have 
no doubt that a certain grudge against him, on this 
account, made Ticknor pass him by with ttw; little 
notice. 

The “Nouvelle Biographie Gdn^rale," speaking of 
Gracian’s works, observes, “ Les observations ‘ exactes 
qu’ils renferment, leur style bldgant, n’bnt pu compenser 
I’obscurit^ de quelques id6eS trop m6taphysiques et la 
prolixitd dc*! reflexions morales.” 

. Bouterwek seems to have given some little attention 
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to the “ Oraculo Manual,” and his opinion is as 
follows : 

This has been more read than any other of the author^s works. 
It is intended to be a collection of maxims of general utility, but it 
exhibits good and bad prccejits, sound judgments ami refined sophisms, 
all confounded together. In this work Gracian lias not forgotten to 
inculcate his practical principles of Jesuitism,* to be all things to all 
men {*hacerse a todas*), nor to recommend his favourite maxim, ‘to 
be common in nothing* e/t /tadu ruhjar*), wliich, in order to be 
valid, would require a totally different interpretati(5n trom that wliich 
he has given it. 


The reader will judge for himself as to how faft* these 
criticisms arc well founded ; but it is clelir, that from 
one cause or another, a writer who was once widely 
known ligs become practically forgotten. The last 
Spanish edition was published, as far as I can discover, 
in the year 1773, but I venture to think that Balthasar 
Gracian is decidedly not one of those people of whom we 
can say with Omar Khayydm ; 

And those who husbanded the golden grain. 

And those who flung it to lAie winds like rain, 

Alike to no such aureate earth are turn’d. 

As, buried once, men want dug up again. 


His manner is to begin with two or three pithy 
words, ‘^Saherse dexar ganando con la forUina^^^ “06rar 
con huenos instrumentos,^* and the like, explaining each 
phrase ^by a short Tacitcan ^paragraph, in which the 
greatest possible number pf ideas are packed into the 
smallest possilje number of words. 

* He might have added— -of St. Paul, and of reasonable people 
eveiywherd. 
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r translate in fnjl a few maxims as specimens. 

38. Leave off the gawA with fortune while you are in luck . — ^That 
is what all the best players do. A fine retreat is worth just as much 
as a gallant attack. Let a man bring his deeds, when there arc a 
great many and enoilgh of them, into *safety. Felicity which lasts 
very long was ever sus])ieions. That which is interrupted is safer, 
and in that it has a certain sour sweetness, is even pleasanter to the 
taste. The more ha])pinoss hea])s itself upon happiness, the more 
danger is there that some ]iart of it will slip out of its place anil the 
whole pile crash down. The intensity of the favour of fortune is 
often balanced by !ho sliortness of its duration, for Fortune gets tired 
of carrying anyone very long upon her ^louldiu-s. 

81. Renew your hrilliance . — It is the privilege of the Pheenix. 
Excellence is wont to grow old, and wdth it fame. The stalencss of 
custivn dimiuislj,es admiration^ and a novelty which does not pass 
mediocrity often eclipses the greatest eminence grown old. Lot a 
man then work to be bom again in valour, in genius, in fortune, in 
all things. LeJ him connect himself wdth novelties of % gallant and 
startling kind, dawning and redawning, like the sun. lie should alter, 
too, the theatre of his brilliance, that, if here the want of it excite 
longing, there the novelty of it may excite applause. 

101. One half of the world laughs at the other^ and fools are they 
all . — Evorything is good or everything is bad, as the suffrages of the 
world will have it. What one man follows another man i)ersecutes. 
He is an intolerable blockhead who wishes to order everything 
according to his own ideas. I^erfection does not depend upon what 
pleases a single person. As*many tastes as heads, and as different. 
There is no fault which has not someone enamoured of it, nor must 
we lose courage if what we do does not please some, for there are sure 
to be others who will value it ; and yet we should not be made vain 
by their applause, for there are equally sure to be again others who 
will wholly disapprove. Thh real measure of true satisfaqjion is the 
applause of famous men, and men who have a right to speak about 
the matter in hand. One does not live dependent on one vote, or on 
one fashion, or on one century. 

133. Better he mad with evSryhody else than prudent ahne.^So 
say politicians. For if all are mad«one is not behind anybody else, 
and if the prudent man is alone he will pass for mgd, so impertant it 
m to follow the 'current. Sometimes the greyest wisdom lies in 
ignorance, or tile affectation of it. tV'o have got to live with others, 
and the ignorant are in the majority. To livp alone one must be 
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verj like a god or quite like a beast; I would modify the 
aphorism, and say, better be prudent with the majority than mad \)y 
oneself. There are some people who seek for originality in chimeras 
and crotchets. 

138. Have the art to let It almie^ and the more so the wilder as 
are the Avavcs of public or private life. In huAan intercourse there 
are Avhirlwinds and storms of j)assion, and before them it is wise to 
retire into a secure haven, liemcdics often make illnesses worse ; let 
us then leave in such cases free course to physical and moral influences. 
The i^liysician reciiiires as much knowledge not to 2 )rescribe as to pi*e- 
scribe, and sometiimis the highest art consists in not applying remedies. 
The Avay to still storms in great multitudes is to hold one’s hand 
and let them go doAvn of thtimselves. A timely giving way for the 
l)resent assures victory later. A fountain gets turbid by a little 
movement, and does not become clear by our trying to jnake it 
so, but by our leaving it to itself.* The best jemedy agiiinst 
discord and confusion is to let them run their course, for so they 
quiet down. 

278. Catjfradict not the contradictor, — One must observe Avhether 
the contradiction comes from craft or from vulgarity. It is not 
always conceit, but sometiimis artiflcc. One should in the first case 
be careful not to got into difficulties, and in the other not to bo ruined. 
Care is never better expended than in dealing with spies, and against 
the iiicklocks of the mind there is no better defence than* to leave 
inside in the lock the key of caution. 

196. Know the star of your fortune, — There is no one so infirm 
as not to have one, and if anyone is unfortunate it is because he 
knows it not. Some stand high in the favour of 2)rinces and of the 
poAVorful, without knoAving Avhy or Avherefore, except just that good 
luck has facilitated tlieir ac(iuiriug favour, helped, and only helped a 
little, by taking trouble. Others acquire the goodAvill of the Avise. 
Sometimes a man is more accciptable in one nation than in another, 
and bette^ seen in this city tlfan in that. J ust in the same Avay he 
has more fortune in this offlee or jirofession than in others, and all 
this although his merits in these respective positions are equal, nay, 
absolutely identical. Fortune shuffles the cards as and when luck 
Avishes. •Let every man knoAv his *oAvn luck as Avkdl as his oavii 
peculiar talent, for on this it depaiids Avhether he loses or Avins. Let 
him kn#w how tq folloAv his fortune and to help it, by no means 
exchanging or missing it, fo^r that would be to miss the north, thougji 
its neighbour calls us to it like a speaking-trumpet to miss the 
north though the pole«tar points to it). 
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*276. Understand how to renew your spirit hy the help of Nature 
and of Art, — They say that every seven years the disposition alters. 

then, see that it does, so by improving and making more noble 
the taste. * Iteasoii makes its appearance after the first seven years, so 
then let a new perfection be added with every lustrum, Man should 
observe this natural ckange, and help it (m, and hope also for improve- 
ment in others. It comes from this, that many have changed their 
behaviour witli their pi-ohission or their ollico. Sometimes no one 
perceives it till it appears in the highest degree. At twenty a man 
will be a peacock ; at thirty, a lion ; at forty, a camel ; at fifty, a 
snake ; at sixty, a dog ; at seventy, an ape ; and at eighty — 
nothing. * * 

111. Have friends, — It is the second existence. Every friend is 
good and wise for his friend, and among them all gets well managed. 
Every man will be worth just so much as other peojde please, and in 
orde^ that they^ may please, 5ne has to gain their mouths by their 
hearts. There is no enchantment more powerful than to do a good 
turn, and the best way to gain friendships is to do friendly things. 
The most and ^best that wo have depends upon others ; we must live 
either amongst friends or amongst enemies. Try every day to acquire 
one, not exactly to bo a near friend, yet to bo a well-wisher. Some 
will later, after they have gone through a period of 2 m)bation, remain 
behind as confidential friends. 

99. Ui^rdity and appearance, — Things pass not for what they arc, 
but for that which they appear. Few are they who see into the 
inside of things. Many arc they who hold wholly to aj)poarances. 
It is not enough to be right, if that right have an api^earance of 
falsity and ill. * 

20. lie a man of your century, — Extraordinary men are dependent 
upon their time. i«iot all have found the century of which they were 
worthy, and many have found it indeed, but have not been able to 
profit by it. Some were worthy of a better century, for it is not 
always that every good thihg triumphs. Things have their periods, 
and even the highest qualities are subject to fashion. The wise man 
has, nevertheless, this advantage, that he is immortal. If this is not 
his century, at least a great many others will be. 


"l%e abovs will give an 'idea of Qr&cian’s lAethod, 
a'nd I now!<J)rocced to run tbrou^h his maxims, trans- 
lating none of the others, in their entirety, except the last, 
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but giving, I trust, enough of therii to make some few 
people desire to possess the whole. 

2. Character and intellect — ^Tho two axes of the brilliance of 
our accoinj)lishmeiits. To possess one without the other is only to 
have half fortune. Understanding is not enough. There must bo 
geniality. 

3. Leave people in uncertainty about your purposes. — . . . Imitate 
the heavenly powers in keeping men full of speculation and unrest. 

6. Let a man reach his perfection. — We are not born finished. 
With every day that passes we should perfect oftrselves in ourselves 
and in our calling, till we« reach the point of our •completed being, 
when all our accomplishments and best qualities are at their 
highest. 

7. Take care not to attain victories over your superior.— All con- 
quest is detested, and to conquer your master is either tl folfy or a 
calamity. All superiority is abominated : liow much more superiority 
over superiority ! 

9. Avoid the faults of your nation. — Water shares in the good or 
bad qualities of the veins through which it 2 )assos, and a man in those 
of the clime in which he is born. . . . There are many family faults 
and faults of position, faults of office and faults of age. If they all 
meet in one person, and are not oi)posed by attention, they make an 
intolerable monster. 

10. Fortune and fame. — The one is as enduring as the other is 
inconstant — the first for life, the second for the after-time ; the one 
against envy, the other against forgetfulness. Fortune is wished for, 
and sometimes helped. Fame is won by diligent search. . . . Fame 
was, and is, the sister of the giants. 

11. Live with those from whom you can learn. Let friendly inter- 
course be a school of knowledye^ and conversation a teaching that may 
fashion the mind. — Make teachers of your friends, and let the profit 
of learntng and the j)leasurc of conversation interpenetrate one another. 
.... There be personages high in reputation for their discretion, 
who are not only themselves, by their example and their intercourse, 
oracle^ of all nobleness, but even iiho people about them form a very 
academy of good and noble discretion in every kind. 

H- The thing ^ and the way the thing is done. — Substance is not 
enough, circumsta'^ce is imporfant too. A bad manner spoils every- 
thing, even justice and reasoiT ; a good one, on the "nsj^ntrary, suplj)lies 
everything ; gilds JTo, sweetens truth, and reddens the very cheek of 
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age. • The how is a mighty matter in affairs, and a good manner wins 
the affections like a lucky gamester. 

Keep ministering — That is a privilege of the great ones 

of the carth'which far transcends the barbarous taste of Tigranes, who 
had a fancy for having captive kings as his servants. ... If, 
however, you cannot have sages in your service, have them for your 
friends. 

18. Ap]ilication and ahdiiy (Aplicacion y Minerva). — There is no 
attaining eminence without both, and when they unite there is the 
greatest eniiiieiice. AVitli application a mediocrity goes farther than a 
superiority without it. Ii’eimtation is bought at the price of toil. 
"VVhat costs little' is' little worth. Even for the highest posts some 
have oidy wanted aiiplication. IL is but irarely tliat they have failed 
from sheer lack of ability. To desire to be rather moderately suc- 
cessfid in a groat, than very successful in a humble employment, has 
the excuse of gcneiosity of iit-iiid ; but to be content with being 
modorat(‘ly*'Succes^sful in the humblest employment, when one niiglit 
be brilliant in the greatest, hath it not. Nature and art, then, are both 
wanted, and application sets on them the seal. 

20. Find every mans thinnhscrew, — . . . All are idol^iers — some 
of honour, some of interest, some of i)leasure. Have the knack of 
knowing what their idols are, so as to affect each through his idol. 

28. Be conDnon In noihing, above all not in taste. — Oh, what a great 
wise man lie %vas who was wretched when what ho said pleased the 
multitude ! 

29. Be an npright man. — Such a one stands always on the side 
of reason, with so much lixity of j)urpose that neither the passion of 
the masses nor the violence of byrants forces him over to cross the line 
of reason. Yet who is this Phoenix of rectitude, for uprightness has 
few adepts? Many praise it, but not for their own house. 

30. Have nothing to do frith occiqnitions which stand i?i ill repute, 
and still less with crotchets which bring with them rather dishonour 
than credit. There are .all sorts of fanciful sects from which the man 
of prudence keeps himself aloof. There are some exotic tast8^ which 
always take up with everything which the wise repudiate. 

31. . . . Never oi)en the door to an evil, however small, for other 
and greater ones will creep in aftenit from their ambush. 

32. Have the reputation of beinq gracious, — . . . The only 
advantage of power is to bo able to do more good than other people. 

34. A man shohdd know in what hh shines mosf-^hi& best accom- 
plishment, so y?r:tt he may cultivate*- that' and improve his other 
qualities. Everyone would have been eminent in something if he 
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had known his vantage-ground. Each should observe his master 
attribute, and throw his energy in that direction. In some, judgment 
is the strong point ; in others, valour. I'he majority do violence to 
their natural turn, and so in nothing become superior. 

43. Think with the fcir-^ and speak with the many. 

46. Overcome your antipathies. 

48. Thoroughness and depth. — Only in so far as one has these can 
one play a part with honour. What is within must always be as big 
again as that which is without. 

55. Be able to wait. — . . . First be master of yourself if you 
would be master of others. Only through the spaces of time do we 
come to the centre of ojiportunity. . . . He spake h groat word who 
said. Time and I against any two. 

56. Have presence of inindy the child of a happy j)roniptitude of 
spirit. There are natures of antiperistasis,* who work best in an 
emergency, lliey are a kind of monster which can do c^^eijthing 
successfully if they do it off-hand, and nothing snccessMly if they 
take time to consider of it. What does not strike them at first, they 
never find at all. In their heads there is no court of appeal. 

58. K'lfow how to suit yourself to your company. — . . . There 
should be no unnecessary expenditure either of knowledge or of power. 
The clever falconer does not allow more birds to fly than the sport 
requires. 

59. Think of ending well. — Wlicn one enters into tfl^ house of 

* This word is used botli in the original and in Schopenhauer’s 
translation. It seems to have tried in vain to become a settler in 
England. Johnson thus defines it : “ Anti])eristasis : Tlie op|)osition 
of a contrary quality, by which the quality it opj)oses becomes heightened 
or intended; or the action by which a body attacked by another collects 
itself and becomes stronger by such ojiposition, or an intention of the 
activii y of one quality caused by the opposition of another. ’J'hus quick- 
lime is set on fire by the effusion of cold water ; so water becomes warmer 
in winter than in summer; and thunder and lightning are excited in the 
middle region of tlie air, which is continually cold, and all by Anti- 
peristasis.” This is an exploded principle in the Peripatetic philosophy* 

“ Th* anivperistasis of age 
More inflamed his am’rous rage.” — Cowley. 

"The riotous ^prodigal detesjs covetousness; yet let him find the 
springs grow dry wWch fe^d his luxury, covetousness shall be called^U; 
and so by a strange aniiperistasis prodigality shall 1^get rapine.” — 
Beca/y of Piety. 
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fortifne by the gate of pleasure, one leaves it by that of sorrow, and 
vice versa. . . . The important thing is not the vulgar api)lauso at 
the butset — that comes to alJ — but the general feeling at the exit ; but 
few are thosfe who are wished back, and seldom does fortune conduct a 
parting guest as far as the threshold. 

62. Work with good instruments. — Some are anxious that the 

keenness and subtlety of tlieir wits should' be conspicuous through the 
meanness of their instruments — a perilous satisfaction which deserves 
a punishment from Fate. . . . Fame always holds to the first per- 
sonage. She never says “he had good or he had bad assistants but 

“he was a good or he was a bad artificer.” 

63. It is an 'cA^telience to he the first of the sort, and a double 

excellence to he <iminent in so being. — i. . . ^Those who are first 

in any line arc the eldest sons of fame, and go off with the entailed 
estates. 

64. . . Some people waste their ’ears on the sweetness of 

Flattery, dthers bn the bitterness of Scandal, and there are people 
who cannot live without a daily annoyance, as Mithridates could not 
live without poison. 

70. Understand the art of refusing. — . . . The FTo of some 
people is more esteemed than the Yes of others, for a gilded No 
satisfies more than a dry Y'es. . . . Let courtesy fill up the vacuum 
left by the want of favour, and let good words supply the want of 
works. . No and Yes are short to say, but they ask much 

thinking. 

74. Do not he unsociable. — In the most populous places live the 
true wild beasts. 

75. Choose a heroic ideal, hut rather to emulate than to imitate. 

76. Do not always he jesting. — . . . Many people win them- 
selves a reputation for being witty fellows, at tin) cost of tlieir credit 
for being sensible. Jest may have its little hour, but let all the rest 
of time belong to seriousness. 

77. Know how to adajd yburself to all men. — Be a discreet Proteus, 
learned with the learned, a saint with a saint. 

79. Be of genial disposition. — If you are so with moderation, it is 
an accomplishment, not a defect. A grain of gaiety seasons all. 

80. Attention in informing (fuurself. — l\’e live chiefly by infor- 
mation. It is but little that we cai^ sec for ourselves. We live on 
the ftiith of others, and while the sense of hearing is the back ^oor of 
truth, ii is the froAt entrance of lies. 

^82. DraindH^thing to the dregs, neither good nor evil. 

83. Allow yourself some venial fault. — . . ^ Let Homer sleep 
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now and then, and affect a want of car§ either in intellect or in 
valour, but never in prudence, in order that you may lull malevolence, 
and so prevent it bursting with its ^wn poison. That will be 
like throwing your cloak to the bull of Envy, so as'^o save your 
immortality. 

84. . . , To the wise man his enemies are more useful than his 
friends to the foolish one. 

90. The art to live lojifj is to live well. — Two things soon make an 
end of life, folly and dissoluteness. 

93. Be a universal man. — lie who unites all i)erfection counts for 
many. He makes life very happy, by communicating the enjoyment 
of his gifts to tliose who live with him. Variety with perfection is 
the dcliglit of life. ... 4t is a great art to know* how to assimilate 
to yourself all that is good. 

100. A man without illusions. A icise Christian, a philosox>hical 
denizen of Courts. — He these things, but do not ^^pear to bp them, 
let alone affecting to be them. 

102. Have a stomach able to digest great mouthfuls of fortune. 

104. ^ . . Have felt the pulse of various offices. It is a toil- 
some business to rule mcji, and especially madmen or boobies. It is 
necessary to have a double portion of wits, when one is with those 
who have none. 

105. Don't he a bore. — The man of one occupation and one way 
of speaking is tiresome. Brevity is fascinating, and better suited for 
business. . . . What is well said is soon said. 

110. Wait not till you arc a sinhing sun. — It is a maxim of the 
prudent to leave affairs before affairs leave them. . . . Let the beauty 
wisely break her glass in time, that sfie may not do so with impatience 
when she sees herself undeceived. 

112. Win affection and regard. — . . . Some trust so much to 
their \vorth that they despise winning people^s good-will, but the man 
of exi)erience knows that the road of merit without favour is a very 
long one. 

117. Never speak of yourself. — Either you will praise yourself, 
which is vanity, or blame yourself, which is poverty of spirit. 

115. Accustom yourself to the faults in the dispositions of those 
with whom you live, as you do to ugly faces. 

120. Live practically, and accommodate yourself to the times . — 
. . .• The prudent man shouy live as he can, if he cannot ^livc as he 
would. He shouM deepi of more importance what fate has conceded 
to him than what it has denied. 

121. Do not make a business of what is no business . — . . . Many 
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things which were really wf some importance have become of none, 
because they were left alone; and other things, which were of no 
importance, have bedbrne gr^ve because people have occupied them- 
selves about them. At the beginning everything can be easily 
quieted down, but afterwards not. It is frequently the remedy that 
causes the disease, and* not the worst rule of living is to let it 
alone. 

123. Ih without affectation . — ... Do not, however, out of fear 
of aflectation, fall into it by alFecting to be iinalfoetod. 

125. Do not he a (jrecn book {i.e. a register of other men’s sins). — 
It is a symptom of having tarnished your own fame to be much 
occupied with the bad fame of others. 

130. Actj and tet your oimi acts be seen.^ . . . A good exterior is 
the best recommendation of the perfection within. 

141. Do not listen to yourself. — ... It is a weakness of the 
great to speak with a ground tone of “ I say something woilh hearing,” 
to the torture of their hearers. 

142. Never out of obstinacy take the wrong side, because your 
opponent has gut before yon and. taken the light one. 

143. Do not, ill trying to escape from the trite, become paradoxical. 

14(). Look into the inside of things. — "I'Jiey arc usually very 

different from what they seem. — , . . Lies always come first in 
everything, dragging blockheads after them by the chain of their 
continued vvilgarity. 'Iriith comes in the last, and very late, limping 
along on the arm of Time. 

148. Have the art of conversation, in which the perfected man 
shows himself. It is the commonest thing in life, and yet there is no 
human exercise that rc(]uires more attention. 

151. Think by anticipation to-day for to-niorrow, and even for 
many days. . . . The pillow is a silent sibyl, and it is better to 
sleep on things before they are begun than to lie awake about them 
afterwards. 

153. Avoid entering there where there 'is a great gap to be filled. 

154. Do not believe, and do not love, lightly. 

155. Understand the art of getting discreetly into a passion . — . . . 
To master a passion you must alwajrs have the bridle in the hand of 
attention. If you do, you will be the first person who was ever 
prudent on horseback, not to say the laift. 

156^ l^et your friends be the friends ^nf your deliberate choice." 

1^68. Know how lo use your friends.— . . . Some are good to be 
near, and some tff be far. Many are useless for conversation, excellent 
as correspondents. 
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161. Know your pet faults , — . . . tlven tho most perfect" man 
does not escape them, and lives with them either as a wife or as a 
mistress. 

159. Suffer fools , — . . . Out of patience comes forth peace the 
priceless, which is the happiness of the world. 

167. Know how to take your oton part , — • . . In great dangers 
there is no hotter companioh than a bold heart. . . . One must not 
suriender to evil fortune, for then it becomes intolerable. . . . The 
prudent man comes victoriously out of everything, and triumphs over 
even the stars. 

165. Be an honourahle opponent , — ... Be able to boast that, 
if gallantry and generosity were lost out of the wDrlfl, men might look 
for and find them in your h^east. 

51. Know how to choose well . — It is the most important thing in 
life. It needs good taste and a most accurate judgment, for neither 
study nor natural intelligence is enough. Without clioice there is no 
perfection. . . . There are many of fruitful and ^subtle** spirit, and 
keen judgment, and sharp intelligence, and learning and circum- 
spoction, who nevertheless, when they come to choose, go to wreck 
and ruin~*-they always choose the worst course, as if they tried to 
be wrong. 

170. Keep always something behind in store , — . . . Even in 
one’s knowledge there should be a force in reserve. 

172. Do not get into a contest with one loho has ^nothing to 
lose. 

173. Do not he like glass for fragility in your intercourse icith 
others, and still less in your friendship . — . . . Some people have a 
disposition more sensitive than the eje itself, and cannot be touched 
either in jest or earnest. . . . The disposition of the lover {amante) 
is half that of the diamond {diamante) in its power of duration and 
resistance. 

178. Believe yo7ir heart, especially when it has been proved. 

179. Reticence is the seal^ of capacity . — A breast without a secret 
is an open letter. 

182. A grain of boldness in everything is an important requisite of 
prudence . — We should moderate our conceptions of others so as not to 
think ^0 highly of them as to fear them. Tho imagination should 
never overmaster the heart. . . No one overpasses the narrow limits 
of hupanity. All have their imperfections, some in the intellect, 
some in the disposition. 

183. Do not hold your opiMons all too firmly .— blockliead 
is thoroughly persuaded that he is in the right, and everyone who is 
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all tdb firmly persuaded is a blockhead, and the more erroneous is his 
judgment the greater is the tenacity with which he holds it. 

184. Do not he devoted 4o ceremonies and etiquette , — . . . The 
robe of folly woven of such things. 

185. Never stake your credit on one single cast. — . . . Things 
depend upon all sorts of chances. That is why the felicity of success 
is so rare. 

186. Know faults when you see them, hov)ever high they may stand 
in public estimation. — liectitude should not mistake vice, even when 
it clothes itself in brocade — nay, it will sometimes even wear a crown 
of gold, and not be able the more for that to hide its evil. . . . 
Vices may well be Ingldy placed, but that will not make them high 
and splendid. i 

190. Find some consolation in everything. — Even useless people 
may find it in the fact of their being immortal. There is no trouble 
without its comfort. The stupid have the advantage of being 
fortunate, and the ugly woman is proverbially so. The best means to 
live long is to be worth little. It is the cracked vessel which 
never gets broken. ... To the unfortunate man it seems that 
both good luck and death (Za suerte e la muerte) conspire” to forget 
him. 

191. Do not he carried away hy excessive courtesy, for it is a kind 
of deceit. — There are some people who, in order to bewitch, do not 
need the herbs of Thessaly, for they enchant and turn the head of the 
stupid by the mere grace with which they take off their caps. 

192. A man of great peace, a man of long life. — . . . The 
peaceful-minded do not only live, they reign. Hear, see, but be 
silent. The day that passes without dispute brings peaceful sleep in 
the night. 

194. Have reasonable views about yourself and your affairs, 
especially at the commencement of life. 

195. Understand how to value. — There is no one who cannot be 

the teacher of another in something. . . To understand how to 

pluck the fruits of everyone is a useful science. 

198. Know how to transplant yourself. — . . . Their native land 
is everywhere stepmotherly towards extraordinary talents. . . . The 
statue on the altar is never properly reverenced by him who has 
..known it as a trunk in the garden. ^ 

200. Hdfoe something left to wish for, so as not to he unhappy from 
very happiness, — ... li there is nothing to deiiie, there is every- 
thixig to fear. 

201 . ' They are all fools who seem to he so, and half of those who 
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do not — . . . Yet the greatest fool is he who thinks that he is* not 
one, and that everybody else is. 

202. Words and deeds make a perfecUd man,^ . . . Words are 
the shadows of deeds, the iirst feminine, the second ihasculine, in 
their nature. 

203. Know the great men of your -•■There are not many of 

them. There is one Phamix in a whole world. You have a great 
captain, a consummate orator, a sage, in a century ; a really illustrious 
king in many centuries. . . . Many have taken the title of ‘Hhe 
Great ” from Caisar and Alexander, but in vain, for, without deeds, 
words are nothing but a little air. There have been but few Senecas, 
and fame has told but of one Apelles. 

204. The easy should hemndertaken as if it were^ difficult, and the 
difficult as if it were easy ; in the one case in order that Confidence 
should not be put off* her guard, in the other that she may not become 
faint of heart. 

205. Know how to play the card of contempt. — T . . Tt is a firm 
maxim of the wise never to defend themselves with the pen, for such 
a defence leaves a mark, and tends more to the glorification of the 
opponent lhan to the punisliinent of his boldness. . . . Presump- 
tuous persons dream of making themselves eternal by setting fire to the 
wonders of the world and of the centuries. 

20G. Know that there are vile and vulgar natures everywhere, even 
in Corinth. — . . . All folly is vulgarity, and the vulgar ip composed 
of fools. 

210. Knoio how to play the card of truth. — It is a dangerous 
thing, yet the honest man cannot omit to speak it, but in saying it art 
is wanted. 

213. Understand the art of contradiction. — . . . An affected 
doubt is the most subtle picklock which curiosity can employ to find 
out what it wants to know. 

214. Do not turn one piece of stupidity into two. — It is very 
common in remedying one to* commit fdur others. 

218. . . . There are people who out of everything make a little 
war — the very brigands of social intercourse. . . , The only way to 
manage with monsters of this kind is to fice from them, even to the 
Antip^es, for the barbarism of thb people there is better than their 
wild-bcastishness. 

2^. Neither from affectation nor carelessness he all too dividual 
and eccentric. 

224. Understand how not fo take things against tiiSk grain, horSever 
they com^. 
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527. Do not he the slaye of first impressions, — There are people who 
marry the very first account they hear, so that all the accounts that 
follow come to them only concubines. 

229. Know how to divide your life prudently : not as chance would 
have it, hut with foresight and choice, — . . . The first day’s journey 
of a noble life should bo passed in conversing with the dead. We live 
to know and to know ourselves, and books faithfully used make us 
men. I'he second day’s journey should be passed with the living, in 
seeing and noting all that is good in the world. Everything is not 
found in one country. The Father of all has divided His gifts, and 
souicitimes has most richly dowered a land which is ugly. On the 
third (lay’s journey a man should belong wholly to himself. The last 
felicity is to ])hilhsophisc. 

232. Have just a touch of the trader about you. — Life should not 
be all conteip])lation ; there should be action as well. . . . Let the 
prudent man accordingly take 6are to have sometliing of the trader, 
just enough not to be cheated, and so to become a laughing-stock. 

235. Know how to ask. — There are some people in dealing with 
wliom nothing is so difiicuH, and ‘some in dealing with whom nothing 
is so easy. 

237. Never share the secrets of your superiors. — Y ou may think that 
you arc going to share ])cars with them, but you will only sliare 
pebbles. Many have perished because they were confidants. 8iich 
peo])le arcolike sj)oons made of broad, and run the same risk after- 
wards that these do. It is no favour in a prince to communicate to 
you a secret ; he does so to relieve thi‘- fulness of his heart. Many 
have broken the mirror because it has made them aware of their ugli- 
ness. We do not like to s(ic a person who has had an opportunity to 
see through us, and he is not seen with pleasure who has seen evil in 
him that sees him. 

238. We should know what quality we want. 

239. Do not he intensely acute and subtle. — It is more important 
to be prudent. . . . Better ' is a good solid head, which does not 
invent and imagine more than just what the matter in hand amounts to. 

241. Bear raillery \ hut do not ju'aetise if. — . . . The very 
gravest matters have constantly arisen out of a jest. 

242. Push advantage.<f. — . , . Let the prudent man strika down 
his quarry, and not be satisfied merely with flushing it. 

243. ^,. . . XJnitc in yourself the dove and the serpent, not as a 

monster, but as a prodigy. 

248, Do nc^ let the last person who speaks to you alicays carry you 
with him. — "There are people ever dependent on tbe last report, whose 
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folly goes beyond all bounds. Their thinking and willing is of wax ; 
the last person who approaches them fixes his seal on them and 
obliterates aU his predecessors. 

260. . . . Not all praise of a thing is speaking well (ft it, for some 
praise likewise the bad in order that they may not praise the good. 
For him for wdiom nothing is bad, nothing willJbo good either. 

251. ProcAire and use human remedies as if there were no divine 
ones, and divine remedies as if there loere no hitman ones. 

252. Du not helong wholly to yourself nor wholly to other people . — 
. . . lie wdio holds a public office must be a public slave. 

254. Do not despise an evil became it is small ; they never come 
alone, but are linked together just like happiifess*. Fortune and 
misfortune usually go thither where there is alretidy the most of 
either. 

255. H?iow how to do good to people a little at a time and often. 

257. Never let matters come to a bmach with anyone, forT)ur repu- 
tation always comes injured out of anything of the kind. •Everyone 
is of iiii 2 )()i'tance as an enemy, though not as a friend. Few can do 
good to us, and almost all can do harm. TJie eagici himself does not 
nesthi socimeJy in tlie very hoso7ii of Jove, the day on whicli lie has 
quarrelled with a beetle. ’ 

25 (S. Look out for some one who may assist yon in hearing mis- 
fortune. — ... It is for tliat reason that the sagacious jiliysician, if 
he has failed in the cure, does not fail in looking out for^some one 
who, under the name of a consultation, may helji him to carry out 
the coflin. 

2 02. Be able to forget ; it is more apiece of good fortune than an 
art. — We remember best the things dfda 2 )t(Ml to Ixj forgotten. . . . 
Often the only remedy for our ills consists in forgetting them ; and we 
forget the remedy. It is well, however, to fashion ourselves to so 
convenient a habit, for it is enough to give happiness or hell. 

2G1. Have no days of caretessness. — Destiny loves to jday tricks, 
and will 2 )ile chance on chance .to take us’ unawares. 

266. Do not become bad aid of pure goat Iness. — lie is so who never 
gets angry. 

269. Know how to make use of your novelty ; for so long as any- 
one is nfciw he is jirized. . . . Obsci*ve, however, that this glory of 
novelty is of short duration, i^^ter four days people will lose their 
respect |or it. 

273. ComprreheuiUthe dispositions of those with whom yon )iave to 
deal. . . . — Know how to decipher a countenance a 3 *il to spell otit 
the soul from the features. Kecognise in him who always laughs a 

M 
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fool, and in him who never laughs a knave {conozca al quo siempre rie 
por falto, y al qua nauca imr falso). 

281. Know hon\ io ohtfkln ilui favour of men of under daniUng. — 
The liikewatiii Yes of a remark able man is more to be esteemed than 
all the api)lause of the multitude. . . . The judicious Antigonus 
reduced the tlieatre ef his fame to Zeno alone, and Plato called 
Aristotle his whole school. * 

292. U no uhfwmx to nudce yonr,^elf more respeded or valued . — . . . 
Even tlie Plmmix avails itself of its retirement to be admired, and of 
tile desire whi<;h its abscuice creates to bo highly prized. 

297. AUraytt ad as- If you were full In view. — He is a man of 
insight who sees'that Ik; is seen, or that he will be seen. 

28G. . . . 'Some jieople are born vuore fortunate than others. 
iSuch are able to do good, Avhile oth(;rs can only receive it. . . . Tho 
sole real convenience of power is to bo able to do more good. 

288.'. . . Tho wise miui knows that tho very pole-star of 
prudence consists in conforming to the occasion. 

298. I'/tree thuKjH make a prodigy and are the highest gift of 
neaven\8 llheraJity. — A fruitful, int(‘]l(;ct, a profound judgment, a 
])h‘asant aiKPeh’-vatod taste. ... At twenty years of rlge the will 
rules ; at thirty the intellect ; at forty the judgment. There are 
intelligence's wliich ray out. light like the eyes of the lynx, and 
always are cleari'st where there is the greatest darkness. 

300. Li one word he <( saint . — So is all said at once. Virtue is 
tho common bond of all jierfections, and the centre of all felicities. 
kSIio makes a man discreet, circumspect, sagacious, prudent, sag(', 
brave, rellective, honest, hajipy, accommodating, truthful, and a 
universal hero. Three 88vS reader a man ha])py. Sanctity, Soundness 
of body, and Sageness. Virtue is the sun of the microcosm or lesser 
world, and has for hemispliere a good conscience. She is so beautiful 
that she finds favour with God and man. Nothing is lovable but 
virtue, and nothing detestal)lc but vice. Virtue alone is serious, and 
all else is but. jc'st. One should np*asure capacity and greatness 
according to virtue, and not according to the circumstances of fortune. 
Virtue alone is sulficient to herself ; she makes men lovable in life, 
and memorable in death. 

From the above, the readet may form a- perfectly just 
idea (Si the teaching of Graciali. , '' 

Mr, Buckle, who devotes to him two lines, observes 
that he .was once considered a great writer ; and it is 
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just possible that in spite of his extraordinarily com- 
pressed style, more avaricious of words than any 1 know, 
some may think, that they who considered him to be a 
great writer, were not quite wrong. 

Those who look into his book foj themselves will 
find here and there a maxim which will remind them of 
the age in which he lived, as the subject of Philip IL, 
PhUip 111., and Phili]) IV., but such exceptional cases 
are rare, and most people will rise from the perusal 
of the work understanding much better’ how Spain 
became great, than hbw she fell. It dught to be 
rem(;inbered, too, thiit, as 1 have already said, the 
maxims were not collected intci one whole by Qracian 
himself, but by his friend, Lastanosa, to whbm also is to 
be attributed the proud, though perhaps not too proud, 
title. 

It would possibly bo rather diflicult to disprove the 
thesis that the Spanish nation has produced the best 
maxims of practical wisdom, the best proverbs, the best 
epitaph, and the best motto in the world. 

If I had to sustain it, I would with reference 

to the first head to thc“Oraculo Manual.” For the 
second, anyone who knows Ford’s Handbook would 
hardly require me to ])roduce a ])roof. In support of 
the third 1 would quote the epitaph of Columbus : 

A Castilla y a Loon 

Mnndo nuero di6 Cblon ; 

while, in support of the fourth, I would adduce the 
cognisance which was given ^to Sebastian de Elcano, 
who bfought back to the ports of Spain Alagellan’s 
Expedition, viz. the globe* with the motto, “ Primus 
circumdedisti me^” Unless, indeed, I chose thSt of 
St. Francis Borgia, who tbok the same cognisance witli 
the words, “ Todo*es pocoP 



A PLEA FOE A EATIOKAL EDUCATION". 

FROM THE ‘‘ FORTNIGHTLY REyiBW” OF AUGUST, 1877. 

We have endless talk, in Parliament and out of it, 
about ‘ the machinery of education, higher, secondary, 
an(i primary. We have a certain amount of talk about 
the subjects in which the children of the less wealthy 
classes should be instructed ; but for too littlf attention 
is paid to the question, not loss important assureilly 
than any which wc do debate — “ What sort of education 
should be given to those loho can have all the chances — 
to those who, in the nature of things, must be the most 
influential portion of the community in the next gene- 
ration ?” We provided some improved machinery by 
the Public Schools Act -a de(!ade ago; we shall provide 
some improved machinery under the Universities Act of 
this session ; but that is not enough. Our machinery is, 
indeed, only too apt to become overstroig for us — to 
impose its will instead, of being subject to ours. 

I need not dwell on the defects of our present 
system. We feel them every day. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
sums them up by dividing us all into Barbarians and 
Philistines ; while other writers, and our o\('n con- 
sciences, make remarks which* .are not much more 
comjSimcnuary. 

Would it, then, be quite impossible, .without re- 
opening the weary discussion about nJachinery, to make 
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some suggestions for the improvement of our present 
system — suggestiopp addressed to, that class so much 
despised by the authorities of our great sofoools, but 
which, nevertheless, has, as has been observed, a right 
to exist — the parents, that is, of the btys who fill those 
schools ? 

And to save time, and the endless qualifications that 
would be necessary, I will address myself only to those 
parents who intend that the general, as distinguished 
from tlie professional, education of their children should 
continue to the age of twenty-one or twenty-two at 
least, thereby excluding from consideration the case of 
all those, youths whose callings require an exceptionally 
early commencement, or a particularly long pSrio^ of 
special education. What I have to say is not primarily 
addressed^ for example, to those who mean their sons to 
go itito the army or navy, to become civil engineers, or 
artists, or physicians. 1 think that the course, which I 
propose, would be very suitoble for many boys who are 
intended to begin their technical or professional studies 
at eighteen, provided always that the reading of Greek and 
Latin authoi's in the original, and the History of Philo- 
sophy, were omitted ; but 1 ctfn anticipate objections, 
and do not wish to complicate my task by combating 
them. On the other hand, it is addressed to those who 
mean their sons to be politicians, or diplomatists, or 
country gentlemen, or members of the higher walks of 
the Civil Service and the Bar, or bankers or merchants 
in a large way of business, or men of letters of the 
highest kind. 

If*in expressing views which may be startling to 
many,, I may ,seem to be, rather curt and dogmatic, I 
would plead the* necessit;^ of compression, if one is to 
put into a single article conclusions on so larg6 a subject; 
and I beg to refer those who would wish, to see the 
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positions I shall talie up, defended more at length, to 
a speech in the Iloustj of Commons ii;i Hansard for May, 
1864 ; to' another at University College in 1865 ; to a 
Eectorial Address at Aberdeen in 1867 ; to an address in 
the University C«!»urt there on the Bursary Competition, 
in 1868; to another Eectorial Address in 1870; to a 
speech at Ht. Mary’s Hospitol in 1875 ; to a speech in the 
House of Commons on the University of Cambridge Bill, 
and an Address at the Liverpool Institute in 1876, The 
conclusions at which I have arrived may be right or 
may be wrong, but they arc cerlainly not promulgated 
prematurely, for I had arrived at them before 1861, 
when i was so fortunate as to induce the Palmerston 
Governhicnt'to appoint the Public Schools Commission. 

What, then, is the object of all general education ? 
To enable “people, I presume, to make the most of their 
lives, or, in other words : 1, to improve their own 
faculties to the uttermost; 2, to do as much good as 
possible to other people ; 3, to enjoy as mucJi as they 
can, due regard being had to the first two objects. 

A good general edin^atiou must, accordingly, com- 
prise ])hysical, moral, and intellectual training.* I will 


• “ The move many-siiled the more original,” said one of the wisest 
of men. We ought to imitate the diamond-cutter, in turning to the 
polishing material one surface after another, until the atone has 
attained the utmost degree of beauty of which it is capable — until, in 
fact, it has become a perfectly-cut brilliant. 

Educators have in general got no farther in their art than Louis 
de Tlerghcm had in his. Louis do Bcrghein was a lapidary of Bruges, 
wht) first in Europe attained to cutting the diamond at all, and worked 
for Charles the Bold, ^fhe boi^t be could do was to cut the “table 
diamond, which does no justice to tlic atono, and is, I thiiik, never 
seen in modern European jewellery. • Later came others, who invented 
the “rq,se, whi^h has the surface cuf into twcnty-f(riir sides or facets, 
while the base remains flat. The ordinary eduaator has never got so 
far, or nearly so far, as this. Still loss has he attained to the art of 
cutting the “ brilliant,” which has tliirt^’-two sidtj^ or facets above, and 
tu cMit^ -four below, the broadest part, and which alone does justice to the 
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say nothing about the first, because space is of con- 
sequence ; becausq it is already well, if not too wisely, 
attended to ; and because, by calling the attention of 
any of those who do not already know it to Mr. Archibald 
Maclaren’s work on P.bysical Education, I am likely to 
do much more good than I could by any observations of 
my own. Neither will I dwell upon the second, partly 
because the general moral tone of the better English 

• • 

nio.sfc oxqiiisito of stones, reflecting tlie light in all directions, beautiful 
itself, and making beautifid. '^Phere are many stom^ very fit for the 
purpose's of life, and some very fit for ornament, which are not diamonds. 
Primary education deals with the first; secondary education with these 
and some of the S('cond. None who a^e not precious or sei*i-precious 
stones should be submitted to the higher education »t all; .but flicn in 
the human race there are, I maintain, a groiit many more precious and 
semi-precious stones than is usually BU])posod. The saying that “ le 
talent lee rare ” may seem a hard one out of great cities ; but in the 
dullest country neighbourhood it is not natural ability that is wanting. 
Even the diamond as it comes from the gravel is an ugly octahedron 
enough. , 

The analogy between the operations of the lapidary and of the 
educator might be carried a good deal farther. It would be easy, for 
example, to show', that just as the former had siicceede5 in cutting 
stoiK's most cxfjuisitely so that they should bear and transmit some 
particular impression, long ages before be nndorstood to cut stones in 
the way to show their own beauties to jnost advantage, so the educator 
had again and again succeeded to admiri^Lioii in getting some particular 
impress cut on the mind. 

From Lycurgus and his Spartans to Loyola or Lainez and the Great 
Order, tlio art of educational gem-engraving has flourislicd and produced 
results constantly wonderful and often enchanting. Not unfreqiiently 
far better results may have l^eeii produced by engraving this or that 
stone ns a gem, than could be produced by anorJier treafcmejit, but it is 
not a method applicable to the finest stones. The diamond has hardly 
ever submitted to it, and it becomes rarer and rarer in the ascend ng 
scale of the harder and more precious stones. Sometimes in the process 
of culfting, the stone will be found not a precious stone at all, or a veiy 
badly-flawed one. Who does noi remember the case of Philip Stanhope, 
to wl\pm Chesterfield’s Lc t ter were addressed? Put then accidents 
are inevitable in a^y system, and Philip Stanhope— submitfed to the 
usual school and college routine of his day — would J^iave been* far 
inferior even to what he turned out. — Higher and Secondary Education. 
An Address deliverecL in the Liverpool JnelUute, Novemhq- Sth, lb76. 
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schools is, on the whole, exceedingly good ; and partly 
because it is so easy, in discussing matters of this kind, 
to cross the border-land of religion, and to get into 
regions where differences of opinion are rarely removed 
by argument. 1 will keep myself wholly to intellectual 
training, the intelleeiual training, as I have said above, 
of those who can have all the chances. If, in doing so, 
I seem to have more in view the wants of those who are 
to make politics their principal ])ursuit, it is only 
natural — “ out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” l>ut, after all, Englishmen who can have 
all the. chances sadly neglect their opportunities if 
they arc not at least potential politicians ; and I shall 
not say a word about the sj)eeial or professional 
trainings through which the politician or diplomatist 
ought to pass. 

During the first seven years of life the develojmient 
of the physical frame and the formation of character 
should engross nearly the whole of our attention. If a 
child, at seven years old, can rc'ad English, has picked up 
French from his bonne, and has a lively, not wholly 
uninformed, interest in the objects about him, he has 
got as much in the way of intellectual training as should 
be asked. The last of these requirements is the one 
which is most neglected, while great mistakes are some- 
times made by attempting to teach the rudiments of 
other things, for which^ the mind, at this stage of its 
development, is very unfit. Thanks to the progi-ess of 
education among the humbler classes, it wdll soon be far 
less diflicult than it has hitherto been, to find persons to 
put about children who have some little acquain'^ance 
with the common objects encountered in a country walk. 
In spite of the unintelligent policy of tV' trivy Council 
Office, against which Sir John Lubbock has led so many 
^ 'attacks, which discourages natural scidhee, and brings 
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into undue prominence the study: of all others least 
suitable for childjen— the study ^ of grammar — the ex- 
cellent example of Professor Henslow, in teaching the 
elements of botany to his school children, must be, one 
would think, being followed in manyjdaces; and even 
if it is not, a demand on the part of the upper classes for 
nursery governesses and nurses who know a little about 
the plants of the wayside, and such everyday matters, 
would soon produ(!e the very slight amount of know- 
ledge required. There is nothing which awakes so soon 
in childri'n as a curio^ty with regard to fHie objects by 
which tliey arc surrounded. That curiosity has l)ecn 
hitherto usually suppres.sed by the prejudices er igno- 
rance of those in charge of them. The *Usua> attitude 
towards a child curious about natural history has too 
often baen that of the French governess, who, on being 
asked by her pupil what the Pyrenees ivere, nqdied, 
“ Ma petite, (juaud ^>ous serez plus a<j6e vous saurez tout 
cela. En attendant, priez le hon Dim.” 

Tlie years from st;ven to fourteen are of, immense 
importanco. During these the power of reading English 
acquired in the first period of life should liave developed 
into a power of reading aloud* well, and a fair acquaint- 
ance with so much of English literature as is at once 
su]u-euiely good and suitiible to that early age. The 
power of prattling a little French with a nice accent 
should have expanded ^into a thorough mastery of the 
language for the everyday pm’poses of life, together 
with an ae-quaintance with that portion of French lite- 
rature which con’esponds with the portion of English 
literifture which 1 have indicated above. The capacity 
of reading with ease an* ordinary German book should 
also have been acquired. Of course, to effect these 
last two objects easily,* it would be neoessary that 
some time shdlild be spent on the Continent ; but 
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that is, even for other reasons, at present a sine qud 
noUy since I hold that it is impossible in the present 
state of oil]?! schools to obtain what can be fairly called 
a good education without pursuing it partly out of 
England. Those "well-to-do parents who will not take 
the amount of trouble which is no doubt necessary if 
they mean to educate their children to some extent 
abroad, had better give up the idea of educating them 
well at all, and, sending them to some approved pre- 
paratory scho 9 ], let them go through the usual mill, with 
the usual notable success, well described by the Public 
Schools Commission which reported in 1864, in the 
following i)assagc — one that can hardly be quoted too 
often, since in it, oh fathers and mothers of England, 
you have, as in a glass, the reflection of what those of 
your sons \^ho went up to the university, without the 
intention of taking honours there, were a few years 
ago, and a pretty fair representation of what they are 
now : 


If a youth, after four or five years spent at school, quits it at 
nineteen, unahle to construe an easy hit of Latin or Greek without the 
help of a dictionary, or to writer Latin grammatically, almost ignorant 
of geography and of the history of his own country, unacquainted with 
any modern language but his owm, and hardly competent to WTite 
English correctly, to do a simple sum, or stumble through an easy 
proposition of Euclid, a total stranger to the law’s which govern the 
physical world, and to its structure, wdth an eye and hand unpractised 
in drawing, and without knowing a note of music, with an uncultivated 
mind and no taste for reading or observation, his intellectual educa- 
tion must certainly be accounted a failure, though there may be no 
fault to find with his principles, •character, or manners. We by no 
means intend to represent this as a type of the ordinary product of 
English public-school education ; but, speaking both from the evidence 
we have ‘received* and from opportunities of observaWn open* to all, 
we snust say that it is a type much mole common than it ought to be, 
making ample allowance for the difficulties that have to be contended 
with, and thaft the proportion of failures is therefore unduly large. 
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Put down this description on one side of the account, 
and the total of j^our school bills on the other, and see 
how you like the result. 

You console yourselves, perhaps, with the reflection 
that your sons are at least gentlemen, and that that is 
something. Of course it is. Gentlemen they went into 
the mill, and gentlemen they have come out. The 
splendid foundations of mediaeval piety or benevolence, 
and the str(;am of gold which you have poured into the 
pockets of masters, tutors, and other officials, have so far 
worked together for good that they have ‘iicither injured 
the physical health nor the moral cliaracter of the young 
persons in whom you are interested — always excepting 
the failures, and failures there will be ^in all systems. 
Well, that is a fine result, doubtless, but it will not 
euablo.«your sons to keep their place in society in these 
pushing democratic days. When will the lesson, into 
learning which one revolution after another has startled 
the great ones of the earth, be taken to heart by you 
also, that, namely, you must make your childjcn worthy 
of the position into which they are born ? Take, choosing 
them by lot, a certain number of the members of the 
European royal and semi royfil families under five-and- 
twenty, and an equal number of men, educated at our 
public schools, of the same age, also chosen by lot, 
submit them to an examination on the subjects which 
men and women of the world eare to know, and just see 
what a miserable figure will be made by the representa- 
tives of our much be-praised education. 

Your children have soirietimes a better idea of what 
it all comes to than you have. Some years ago a boy 
was, reproached by his, master for not being able to 
answer a simpl« question. “ Why,” said his tutor, “ your 
younger brother knows that.” “ Oh yes, sir,” *was* 
the reply, “ bu*l then he has been at Eton much shorter 
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time than I have. When he has been here as long, you 
will find he knows as little as I do.” 

But to rt^<;urn. While the victims of parental lazi- 
ness are at their prepai’atoiy school, at work on the 
Public School Latin-Primer, under this or that orthodox 
practitioner, the children of people who will condescend 
to take a little more trouble will be learning the things 
which I have already mentioned ; will have ac(juircd the 
power of writing a legible hand, an acquaintance with 
the commonest riiles of arithmetic, and, above all, a 
much larger knowledge of geography than is now usually 
jjossessed by fully-grown and so-calleil well-educated 
men. Meanwhile, the elejncntary notions about trees 
and phants, or other familiar objects, jheked up from the 
nurse or the nursery governess, will liave grown into a 
real elementary knowledge of some branch of natural 
history. I do not very much care to which of these 
attention is given, but j)robal)ly botany is the one which 
it is most convenient to teach in most places. A boy 
who, at fourteen, was pretty well acquainted with 
Mr. Oliver’s little manual, and knew well the plants of 
his immediate neighbourhood, would possess all the 
botanical acquirements which I should think it necessary 
for him to have ; and if, from circumstances, physio](»gy, 
or, indeed, any study which trains the observing faculties, 
was more conveniemt than botany, I have nothing to 
say against it. The only other purely scientific study 
in which 1 should wish a boy to make some progress, 
before fourteen, is physics ; and, as to that, I should be 
quite satisfied if he had mastered Professor Balfour 
Stewart’s Primer, a small shilling book, which is a 
perfect model of what an elementary book ought 
to be. 

It must* be understood, however, that I include 
under geography a great deal more than* a mere list of 
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names and places. A training in geography would be 
miserably incomplete which did not give equal promi- 
nence to the physical and political siddfe o^ the science ; 
and a teacher of geography would be indeed useless who 
had not conveyed to his pupil’s mind, by the time he 
was fourteen, a great many accurate and well-assorted 
ideas about geology and history, nay, even about 
astronomy. Those who want to see the lines on which 
I would work, at the outset, should look at the two 
manuals by Mr. Grove and Professor Geikie, in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s series. 

During this period, too, the foundations of some 
little acquaintance witli musi^c and di*awing^ should be 
laid. The acquaintance with these artsf nee^l b*e very 
moderate, for the ol)ject is not to make children either 
artists.^or musicians, but to enable them to take more 
pleasure than they otlierwise would in art and music ; 
and, in tlic case of drawing, to assist in sharpening 
their powers of observation. 

I cannot make it too clear that, while I would 
utterly banish from education, before fourteen, the 
studies which are generally, but often quite falsely, 
relied upon to give accurac}^* I attach to accuracy the 
greatest possible importance, and would make it an iron 


* To those who feel inclined to doubt tlie expediency of giving 
instruction during at least part of the school course, in drawing or 
music, 1 would, without dwplling on the more obvious arguments in 
favour of these studies, recommend the perusal of some of the evidence 
given by that eminent scholar, Dr. Kennedy, of Shrewsbury, with 
regard to the bearing which they have upon classical scholarship. 
Nothing is more curious, indeed, tj^an the little effect which our })reseut 
clasfUcal training has in disposing iho minds of tliose who go tlirough 
it, to the study of ancient art. • Turn the six best Canihridge men and 
the j^x best Oxford men of thf^r year loose in the Vatican, and you will 
find th(jm liardly, jf at all, more capable of understanding and appre- 
ciating what they see, than an;f tolerably educated person. — Specch*upoi^ 
ilm Report of the public Schools Commission in the House of Commons, 
May 6th, 1864. 
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rule never, on any account or consideration, to pass over 
anything until it was thoroughly mastered. To pretend 
that studies „ other -than the ordinary ones cannot be 
mastered as thoroughly as ever was the Greek grammar 
by some wretched boy who had to learn it by heart in 
Latin, is to talk sheer nonsense. A superficial smatter- 
ing of knowledge is one thing, a real though only general 
and elementary knowledge is another. The first is 
useless, tlie second is often of the greatest importance. 

We have, then, a cliild at fourteen possessed of the 
following model-ate, but highly useful, acquirements : 

1. He can read aloud clearly and agreeably. 

2. He can write a largQ distinct round hand. 

3. ‘He'knows the ordinary rules of arithmetic, espe- 

cially compound addition — a by no means universal 
accomplishrrtent. ^ 

4. He can speak and write French Avitli ease and 
correctness, and has some slight acquaintance with 
French literature. 

5. He», can translate ad , aperturam libri from an 
ordinary French or German book. 

6. He has a thoroughly good elementary knowledge 
of geography, under which {ire comprehended some 
notions of astronomy, enough to excite his curiosity ; a 
knowledge of the very broadest facts of geology and of 
history, enough to make him understand, in a clear but 
perfectly general way, how the larger features of the 
world he lives in, physical and political, came to be like 
what they are. 

7. He has been trained from earliest infancy to use 
his powers of observation on plants or animals, or rbeks 
or other natural objects; and" has gathered a general 
acquaintance with what is most' supremely good in that 
portion of tke more important English classics which is 
suitable to his time of life. 
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8. He has some rudimentarY acquaintance with 
drawing and music. 

Now, there is hot one of these' acquirements which is 
not of vast moment to every educated man ; and the 
whole is a sine qud non as a foundaJ;ion for the other 
subjects with which an accomplished man of the world 
should be acquainted. Thus much, I think, should be 
part of the mental assets of anyone who goes into any of 
the higher callings of life, always excepting the navy, 
for which the special training must notvaflays begin so 
early. After fourteen^ however, things ai*e very diffe- 
rent ; and it is at that age that boys should diverge into 
what are commonly called the classical and .modern 
sides. We are, it will be remembered, considering* only 
the case of those who can have all the chances ; that is, 
I repeat^ those who have at once the leisure and the 
ability to go through a thoroughly good general educa- 
tion, till they are one or two and twenty. I shall 
confine myself accordingly to boys who “are to go to 
what is known as the classical side. 

No one, with whom T can attempt to argue jiii the 
limited space at my disposal, will deny that it is most 
desirable, at this particular stage of our civilisation, that 
young men who can afford to prolong their general 
education at least to one-and-twenty, and who have 
literary aptitudes, should obtain, before they go out into 
the world, such a hold of the Latin and Greek languages 
as may enable them throughout life to read Latin and 
Greek books with ease, if it happens to be convenient or 
agreeable for them to occupy themselves in that way. 
Very* few, however, do that* now; partly because the 
standard of “ scholarship^’ kept up at English schools 
and Colleges * is ‘ so highj that those who were good 
“ scholars ” in tlicir day aite the first to lay their classieal 
books aside, since they know that it is quite impossible, 
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for men who have ^other work to do, to keep, so to 
speak, abreast of themselves, as they were when they 
went in for the »“ Ireland,” or found their names in the 
first class o^" the Classical Tripos, and partly because the 
ideal of “ classical^’ attainment which is set up by tutors 
and schoolmasters is one which has little attraction for a 
great many boys, who are quite Jis well calculated to derive 
pleasure from the ancient classics as their neighbours. 

ITow, then, are we to remedy this state of tilings ? 
By drawing, '1 I'eply, a broad distinction between the 
classical studies of those who raspire to be classical 
scholars in the true sense, and of those who aspire only 
to be Wfill-educated men of the world. 

By alassieal scholars in the true sense, I mean 
persons .who devote themselves either to increasing the 
knowledge of the Greek and Roman w’orld possessi'd by 
the learned, or jiersons who desire to make that know- 
ledge more accessible to the unlearned. For both these 
orders of scholai's I have the profoundest respect. But 
it is not, with reference to them, or their wants, that I 
am at present writing. I am thinking solely of men 
who make no pretensions to help on the knowledge of 
classical literature, but who desire to have that insight 
into classical ideas which is an indispensable element in 
the highest education, though it forms but a very small 
part of that education. How, then, arc they to be . 
taught Latin and Greek ? In the first place, they should 
not give any attention to either language before they are 
fourteen, save and except that, in leai-ning any modern 
language whatever, they should id ways be tiiught to 
trace hack to its Latin or Greek root every single word 
which has a Latin or Greek root. At fourteen they 
would ‘have, by that means, acquired a very respectable 
stock of M^ords, both in Greek and Latin, and might 
begin the study of either language. 
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The first step snouid be to master the very broadest 
outlines of the grammar. The mpst intelligent method 
of teaching a language that I have seen, is that which is 
called the Robertsonian, a modification of tlie Hamiltonian 
method. It is set forlli. in certain very ’cheap and humble 
little books called “Latin without a Master,” “French 
without a Master,” and so forth. There may be, how- 
ever, for all I know to the contrary, many better, as 
it is conceivable that there may be things less to be 
rc'spccted than the Public School Latin Primer, and 
the common sense of fhosc who devised it as “milk for 
babes.” 

When the very first notions of the grammjtf jjiave 
been acquired, and a capacity for translatiiig the easiest 
sentences lias been attained, the study of the recognised 
classical course should be commenced. Now, what sliould 
that course be ? The existing one is obviously quite 
unadapted to the shortness of human life. It includes a 
great deal too much, although it excludes some things 
which should not be omitted. It is founded, tod, on the 
heresy that there is some sacramental efficacy in the 
study of the “ Classics,” and that, after a certain number 
of years spent therein, ingenuous youth is to come forth 
peculiarly well fitted for the battle of life. That is a 
delusion. Classical liici’ature is a portion of general 
literature. Its study brings to the mind many ideas 
different from those which are brought by the study of 
the other great literatures ; but there is nothing magical 
or mystic about it. That which differentiates it most 
from the other great literature is, that it is but slightly 
affectcTl by those Christian yiffuences which have coloui’ed 
so deeply all modern thougjit — a peculiarity which makes 
the fact that it| most ardent defenders, as the gre^t 
subject of English education, should be the* Anglican 
priesthood, as aniusiug as it is convenient. 
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If a boy is obliged to end his education at eighteen, 
he had much better s^acrifice a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin classical'' literature in the original, rather than 
sacrifice a knowledge of French and German literature 
in the original, dlut I am writing for those who need 
sacrifice nothing. What, then, should the classical course 
be for them ? Even for them it must be far shorter than 
the present one ; but, on the other hand, they must 
become more familiar with the languages, because the 
study of the^ classics in youth is not to be in their case 
an opus operdtum, which is to produce certain disciplining 
and ennobling effects, but simply a means of living on 
pleasafrt terms with Latip and Greek authors to the end 
of their ’ da)7S — a means, in short, of enlarging their 
pleasurfs. 

First, then, all the farrago of grammatical, exercises 
and composition, in prose or verse, must be entirely 
thrown overboard, at least as regards Latin. Next, so 
far from the learner being shut up with grammar and 
dictionary, every conceivable help must be given. The 
best translations, the best illustrations from classical art, 
must always be at hand ; while Greek, whenever circum- 
stances permit, must be" taught as what it is — a living 
language — and by a scholar who has been partly trained 
at Athens. Here, then, is the 'course which I would, 
with the utmost diffidence, suggest as a minimum. I 
am quite aware that I. am leaving out a great deal that 
ought to be read, and that certainly will be. read, in 
after years, by everyone who takes kindly to the study 
of classical literature ; that is, by all except the failures ; 
by all except those who should never have been advanced 
to the dignity of a classical training at all. 

We will take Greek first. The groundwork of the 
■whole covrse should be some good sWt history and 
geography of Greece. I know none which exactly fulfils 
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all requirements, but if I had to put anyone through 
such a course, I ^ would take a, good Atlas, Dawson 
Turner’s “ Heads of an Analysis,” with ’a ghort school 
history, and supplement them by selected passages from 
Grote and Curtius. 

In the original I would read — 

The first and last books of the Iliad. 

The sixth book of the Odyssey. 

Wright’s Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. 

Thackeray’s “Anthologia,” if there existed an edition 
in print that would not* try the eyes. 

The second book of Herodotus. 

The Prometheus and the Pe^^sse, or 

The Agamemnon. 

The-CEdipus Coloneus. 

The ly^edea, or 

The Bacchae. 

The Birds or Frogs of Aristophanes. 

The first, second, and seventh books of 'rhucydides. 

The first book of the Anabasis. 

The Phaodo of Plato. 

The fourth book of Aristotle’s Ethics. 

The second book of Aristotle^ Politics. 

Demosthenes’ De Coron^. 

The first book of Polybius. 

One or more lives from Plutarch. 

Extracts from Lucian. 

The Manual of Epictetus. 

The latter pai’t of the Book of Isaiah, that known as 
the later Isaiah, in the Septuagint. 

Parts of the Apocrypha. 

The Gospel of St. John.^ 

A small vofume of selections from the Fathers, and 

A short book of Extraclis taken from Greek4iterature 
at diflerent times ^ight down to the present ^ear. 
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In translations I' would read at lotast — 

The remainder of, the Iliad and Odyssey in Worsley 
and Conington.' 

The whole of the rest of Herodotus. 

The whole of the rest of Thucydides, and 

Marcus Aurelius. 

The course should he completed by “ Muller’s History 
of Greek Literature,”* read for the purpose of making it 
clear to the learner that he had obtained nothing more 
than a vievy from the mountaiii-toj), of a country in 
which it was hoped that, in after years, he would make 
many excursions. 

Td*this list there are, of course, a number of (|uite 
obvious' objections. It will be asked, for example, why 
so littlQ Homer should -be read ? The answer is simply 
that there is not time for more without neglecting other 
things ; and boys who have any turn for jjoetry will 
be quite sufficiently taken hold of by Homer if they 
read him in the best available translation. I have 
known ‘women who had only read Poj)e’s translation 
who head a far greater feeling for the Iliad tha.n many 
men who could have passed an excellent examination in 
the original. Then it Should be observed that both in 
Mr. Wright’s and Mr. Thackeray’s collections there are a 
large number of extremely well-selected extracts from 
the Homeric poems. I make no doubt that anyone 
who goes through the amount of Homeric reading I 
propose will have a very fair knowdedge of the great 
poet, and every inducement to learn to know him better 
in after life. 

Then, as to the omission of a great many na'ines of 
poets whom everyone would expect to find, such as 
Theocritus, it must be remembered ,that all of them 

. ^ yo wliicb might be added Mr. Geldart’s admirable little book ou 
the modern Greek language, printed at the Clarendon Press. 
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are represented in the two collections to which I have 
called attention. 

Next, as to .^Eschylus, many would prefer the Trilogy 
to the plays I have suggested. That is a mere matter 
of taste, about which it is vain to argue ; and the same 
may be said of the choice which I have made amongst 
the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. 
1 think that both Herodotus and I'hucydides should be 
read through in the best available translation, and that 
an examination should be jjassed in eg^ih, such an 
examination l)ciug directed to bring out a general 
accpiaiutance with the l)roadcr facts and larger featui'es 
of each writer, rather than to the minutim on \^iifih so 
much time used, in former days, to be wasted at Oxford. 

1 7i*ave selected the Phmdo of Plato as probably that 
one of Ifis dialogues which has most world-wide fame. 
Many will exclaim at my including only one book of 
the Ethics and one of tlie Politics of Aristotle. If either 
work were to be read through as j^art of the regular 
course, I should suggest the second, which P humbly 
venture to think tlic more valuable of the two. But 
the mastering of these books belongs to a totally separate 
study — a study of great importance and dignity — the 
study of the history of philosophy ; l)ut not a study 
which should, except in its merest outlines, be attempted 
to be made any part of general education. The worship 
that used to be paid to Aristotfe at Oxford thirty years 
ago was simply childish ; but it was childish not so 
much because it was excessive, as because it was ill- 
directed. 1 suppose it would be hardly possible to 
overrate the greatness of ^Aristotle. If anyone were to 
assert; that 40 more powerful human intellect ever 
appeared in the* world, it would, perhaps, not be very 
easy to, dispute the proposition ; but the very greatness 
of Aristotle makes it unnecessary to read much of him 
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as part of a general education. So much that he said 
has become a portion of our ordinary mental furniture, 
that it is unnecessary to spend time over him. Before 
we come to read him lie has been absorbed at every 
pore ; and Aristotle, if now living, would be, I am sure, 
the very first to deprecate the use of his works as any 
considerable part of the ordinary training of youth. 

1 have included a book of Polybius, an author who, 
I think, is too' much neglected ; and one or two lives 
from Plutarch, who, overrated once, is now, perhajis, 
unjustly depreciated. Marcus Aurelius may well be 
read piostly in Mr. Long’s admirable translation ; and 
the ancient yvorld has Mt little, indeed, that is more 
valuable. M. Martha’s book, “Les Moralistes sous 
I’Empire* Romaiu,” in the hands of an intelligent teacher, 
would be illustrated by passages from various ^irriters at 
whom no one now looks, amongst whom 1 must be 
allowed to ask a few hours for Dion Chrysostom, a too 
much forgotten, though doubtless only secondary, 
personage. Tlien 1 think that there are good reasons 
for not wholly overlooking the Greek of tlie Septuagint 
and of the Apocrypha. Yery well-educated persons may 
go through their whole lives, nowadays, without finding 
out what magnificent things thei-e are in Ecclesiasticus 
and the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach. 

Without a volume of short selections from the Fathers, 
and another small volume connecting the Greek of Byzan- 
tium with the Greek that is written by the best modern 
Greek authors now, it will be difficult to impress suffi- 
ciently deeply and early od the mind the fact, important 
from a pplitical as well as a ^literary point of view, that 
Greek, is not, and has never been, a dead language* 

Latin should be begun precisely in* the same way as 
Greek} by the easiest possible grammar,, and the learner, 
who would be nrovided alreadv with a verv lare'e stock 
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of words, should begin here, too, to* translate on his very 
first day. Much time would be gained by leaving on one 
side various books which are of little or* no importance, 
such as Cornelius Nepos. The minimum course might 
then be — 

A good short history, say Duruy’s, illustrated by 
copious extracts from Arnold, Mommsen, Merivale, and 
Gibbon, read with good maps. 

One play of Terence and one of Plaijtup. 

The part of Caesar’s Commentaries which relates to 
Britain. 

Virgil’s first, fourth, and tenth Eclogues. 

The Georgies. 

The second, fourth, and sixth .^neid. 

About forty odes of Horace, carefully leaving un- 
touched* all except the very best. 

Two or three of the Satires and Epistles, including 
the Ars Poctica. 

Thackeray’s Anthologia Latina, 

The third, fourth, and tenth Satires of Juvenal. 

The twenty-first book of Livy. 

A book of Cicero’s Letters, 

Two or three of his Orations. 

A book of Pliny’s Letters. 

The best parts of Lucan. 

Agricola and Gemania of Tacitus. 

Illustrations of M. Martha’s ’book as above. 

The Story of Psyche in Apuleius. 

A selection containing the most striking passages in 
the writings of the Latin Eaihers ; and 

Another selection frojn the best modem Latin, prose 
or vgrse, Erasmus, Owen, &c. 

The whole should bg accompanied by the very best 
accouijt of Lati^ literature that may be procurable. I’Be 
fullest I know, that of Teufi'el, is far too dryjy written for 
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the purpose; but if* the necessity for reading a good 
history of llomau literature, as a p/irt of education, 
were duly reiwgnised, we should soon have the necessary 
treatise — if, indeed, it does not already exist. There is 
room, too, for a mhch fuller book nf extracts from Latin 
poetry than Mr. 'I'liackeray’s very excellent one ; and it 
.should extend so far (h)\vn as to include the most famous 
hyjnii.s of tins West ern Church. 

Nothing would he easier than to show that this list, 
like th(! corre^s]toiKliug Greek one, is .sadly imperfect ; but 
for that niiitter so is the usual lis't. Jt leaves out, as I 
have said, a great deal that shoidd be included, though 
it iticluVics a great deal tlwit might well be omitted. 

Again I ihust reiterate the obvious but constantly 
forgotten reinarks that “ life is short,” and that* 'Latin 
literature and Gi*eek literature are. merely poxtions of 
general literature. No man can now be considered a 
thoroughly well-edueated human creature who has not, 
in addition to a fair knowledge of laitin ami Greek 
literature* a fair knowledge of several other litcrature.s, 
which are eveii more imjjortant; and if by twenty-one 
or twenty-two general education is to be hnished, and the 
mind is tohavt' been brought in contact with most of the 
supremely and cpiintessmitially good thing.s that men have 
said in all time, it is alwolutely necessary to throw over 
soni(!lhing which, however valuable in itself, is not so 
valuable as something else for whiidi room must be found. 

It must always be kept in mind that, if it is not 
intended that a man is to find pleasure during his whole 
life in the. reading of Enghsh, French, German, Italian, 
Greek, and Latin literature, he had better leave wholly 
alone that oi'f! of them whicih he does ,not me^n to 
pursue. Because I only suggest the , reading of the 
iigricola pud Germania, 1 do not mean to say that I do 
not think cJvjjry page that Tacitus has lelt deserves to he 
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read and re-read, and I should speak in almost as un- 
qualified a way ^bout Juvenal. . Because T propose to 
read only the second, fourth, and sixth Jbooks of the 
^Eneid, as part of the regular course, I do not mean to 
say that, sooner or later, the whole ^lould not be read, 
and read, by preference, amongst the scenes in which the 
poem is chiefly laid. Where there is not present a very 
strong love of literature for its own sake, it is idle to 
encourage anyone to read Latin or Greek at all. In such 
cases a fair acquaintance wdth English and.French litera- 
ture is iill that you ca?n reasonably expect. But by foui- 
teen — the ag(i at which I propose that the study of tlie 
ancient classics should begin. — the mind is (^rffte sufii- 
ciently developed to enable a tcsacher who knowS his busi- 
nes^o sa}^ whether a real tiiste for literature is present or 
not. If it is not, there is no good in losing time, over the 
ancient classics, which had much better be given to other 
things. The truth is, that from the accident of there 
having been little or nothing else to read in the sixteenth 
ccntuiy, from which period oui* present schoefi arrange- 
ments chiefly date, schoolmasters have come to identify 
Greek and Latin literature with literature itself, and they 
have turned into the daily bread of our youth what is 
only fit for dessert. There are numbers of persons who 
could derive a I’cal literary culture from certain fortns of 
poetry and from good novels, but to whom the higher 
literary productions of the human mind must always 
remain inaccessible. It may he right, nay necessary, to 
make them approach these, if only to prove that they 
have no taste for them : but this should be done in their 
own language or in French, the only other indispensable 
langjLiage. 

In connect^n with ^ihis subject, I cannot too much 
insist. on the iijiportance of the use of really* good trarife- 
lations. Seldom, indeed, is it that you fin,<3jone so good, 
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even of a prose work; that it can be recommended in its 
entirety ; but there aro many which, in. the hands of a 
good tutor, may be turned to excellent account ; and so 
may such books as the capital, though, of course, 
unequal, series of Ancient Cla.ssics for English Headers,” 
published by Messrs. Blackwood. 1 may be asked if 1 
would absolutely banish from education the practice of 
Latin composition. 1 reply, From education, no ; from 
general education, yes.* 1 should as soon think of pro- 

* Let us look A.i it as a matter of common sense. How much Latin 
prose liave these boys or young men road wlien, at fifteen, sixteen, or 
Boventoen, tliey come up to compete for our Bursaries ? A book or 
tv\o of (^lAsar-a book or two gf Livy — not much mf)re. Now, is it 
hurnaufy pof.sible for anyone wlio bas read so little as this to write good 
Lntin })roscP Will not the best exercise of the cleverest student, who 
has gone through merely such a training as this, be simply a cento ol 
jdirases from Cmsar or LivyP And is any com})osition worljiy of the 
name unless it rises far beyond this, and is the product ol a mind 
worUing freely, with the command of a large store of reading in the 
best autbors of the language, in which it is wished to compose P If we 
wauled to teach English, without the aid of conversation, to a young 
llussian, slu^uld we make him road exclusively some half-dozen chapters 
of Hume and a book of iL>bertsoii, and then drill him in translating 
smaLl ])aragra{)lis of liussian into English, bringing in as many of the 
j)b rases of one or other of these writers as possible P Should Ave not 
rather eneourage him to read a greater variety of authors, taking care 
Unit he understood thoroughly the grammar and eoustriietioii as he went 
along, and leaving composition alone until lie liad made some real 
progi-ess ill the language ? A wise teacher would do this with a language 
which IS in itself useful as a medium of eommuiiicutioii. How inucli 
more then with a language which is iioAV absoliitel3^ useles.s as a medium 
of communication P If Latin Vere still useful as a medium of com- 
imiiiieation, I should be stroiiglj’ in favour of bo^'s learning first to 
speak it and then to wu’ite it. ^riiat Avas what they did in the days of 
tin* licrKthaance. That Avbat our forefa*. hers did, Avlieii they too Avere, 
even in this far-otV corner, drawn igto the stream of the literary revival 
which lieraldcd and folloAved the awakening of the human mind kt the 
Keforrnation. Our forefathers were <^uite right. It is we who are 
wrong, in keeping up one practice Avliicli they introduced, long after 
vital portions of their educational system have been laid aside, and 
i^nf; uflov tlui, state of things, with a view to which they made their 
aiTaiigeinents, has passed iitterh' r.AA’ay. Erasmus and our i»wn Buchanan 
would, if they jnffre alive now. be the leaders of educational change. 
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scribing fencing as of proscribing Latin composition. 
They are both mighty pretty pastimes, and very much 
upon a level. Far from discouraging either, 1 should 
encourage both by considerable prizes, and be as sorry to 
think that the day would ever come ^hcn no man could 
turn out a copy of verses which might have been worthy 
of a corner in the Anthologia Oxoniensis, as that the 
day would come when no man could draw a fine rapier 

more. But in order that we may have a few good 

< 

Look fit onr practice in anotiier light. Uan it be defended as 

laying a good fouiidatiou in -wliat is technically called “ Scholarship ? ** 
Do these hoys, who write Latin prose good enough to entitle thoin to 
win our Bursaries, at sixteen or seventeen, write first-rale Calin prose 
at one or two and twenty? Of all the numerous youn^ inonPand niiddlc- 
who, educated within Llic last twenty years in the University 
of Af)erdc(ai, are now distinguishing tliemselves in all parts of the 
world, aiid in all sorts of callings, are theie ten — are there live — are 
there two — is there one who has distinguished, or is distiugnishiug 
himself as a brilliant composer? Of the boys who are put through the 
classical mill in, say, the thirty leading Schools of England, a vast 
pro])orLion get uncommonly little good from it, hul a ])er(*cntage 
become fair scholars — that is to say, when they leave scl^ool, bet wecii 
eighteen and niiu'teen, they have read pretty widely both in (Iroek 
and Latin, and they can write very fair Latin prose, very fair Latin 
Elegiacs, Ilexajneters, Alcaics, as w'dl as Greek Tamhics ; and some- 
times, though more rarely, very fair •Greek prose. Of those who can 
do tliis at eighteen or nineteen, a good many turn to otlier ])ursuits 
when they go up to the University, but a fe>v keep u]) the practice of 
cornpo'^itioii in all its forms, and these men become tlic crack composers 
of England. T should he the last man in the world to disparage their 
performances. To say nothing of the very best verse oorniiositions, 1 
am free to admit that to hear, say, fflr example, some of the finest 
passages of Ruskin turned into Ciceronian Latin, worthy of the original, 
is a very high intellectual pleasure, and in a rich country, where many 
persons have abundance of leisure, it is of course desirable that the fine 
art of Latin composition should be cultivated by those who have a 
genius for it, like other fine arts. We, however, do not even aim at 
producing this kind of man. *We aim at producing men who will do 
honeatly and well some of the kai d intellectual work of the world. We 
aim at this, and succeed in our aim, because our aim is consonant 
with the genius of the inhabitants of tbis norti* -easterly district. •Atk 
our Professor of Mathematics, and he will tell you that the average of 
mathematical and scientific ability in this part of lUe^ouutry is quite 
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fencers, we do not nlake almost everyone throw away 
years of life in the practice of fencing, and it is just as 
little reasonahlc* to make almost everyone throw them 
away in the practice of Latin composition, with the 
result of turning* out a few Jebbs or Coningtons. 
Greek composition stands on a different footing. To 
write Greek verse is, of course, useless ; but if we could 
import scholars, trained at Athens, who could teach old 


unusually high. ,Ask our Professor of Jjogic^and he will tell you the 
same about the logical and speculative Jaciiltios of the peojile of this 
district. Do 1 then mean that wc should neglect the teaching of 
Classics ? Pur indeed from that, but I think that the kind of classical 
knowledge which we ought to encourage should be of that robust and 
manly sort,’^ wliich alone nowadays obtains for tbc classical scholar 
recognition apd importance. There is plenty of such work to bp do»’e. 
We still, for example, Avant iu our language good translations of far the 
greater number of even the corn nioncr classical authors. To translate 
the Politics of Aristotle supremely well there would be a worlhy object 
for a modem JOnglish scholar. M’o make ’J'acitus au English classic— 
there would he another object, the execution of which would hand down 
a man’s name to posterity more effectually 1 han any work of original 
genius that /lid not rise; to the very first rank. How jnucli, again, has 
still to be (lone for Classical History, nay, even fin’ Classical Ceogr.apliy. 
Is there, for instance, a single really good book of Classictil Travels in 
Italy ? OiK^ of the best tourist books on Italy was written by an Elgin 
nian, Mr. Pors^th, whose excellent brother died only a fcAV years ago, 
surrounded by the love and respect of his fellow-citizens. What is to 
prevemt us. if wo give a really robust and manly direction to the studies 
of the district, producing some modern Cluvcj ius, who Avill take away 
by a book, as good, say, as those of Leake about (L’eccc, this grc'at 
Euro])ean repnmch H Tlieii, as to Ancient Philosophy, is there not 
something still to he done iiCthat field, and is not the best classical 
book which has issued from Aberdeen the Phoedo of Professor Geddes? 
If that is an accident, it seems to me, when taken in connection with 
the ability shown by so many youths iu Professor Bain's classes, a very 
significant accident. i 

As it is, we fall betw’een two stools. We encourage boys to begin 
Latin as if wo intended to make them, when they wore tliree-and-twciity, 
able to compete successfully with the men who wrote in the “ Aru'-dines 
Cami,’’ or in the “ Antbologia Oxoiiieiisis.” And thtbi, long before they 
Lsvtj arrived aji,auy proficiency worth speaking aboiii', we call them off to 
other and, i^s I think, worthier studies. — Address with i eyard to the Bursary 
Com})eiiiion, dtJi^'nred in the Unioersity oj Aberdeen^ October 18(58. 
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Greek as a living language, it is quite possible that some 
time given to the writing of Greek prose might not be 
ill bestowed, especially by those who oould arrange to 
spend a few months in Greece before their general 
education came to an end. And ^tiiat at least three 
months spent in studying Latin history and literature 
in Italy, and a like time spent in studying Greek 
history jind literature in Greece, will become a regular 


Tn this mattor oS composition the Commissionors make concessions, 
])iit they do not make snffudont concessions. T coiift^ss that I am on 
tin's one point thoroii^hJy revolutionary. I fed tliat every hour which I 
myself ev(‘r took from reading good Latin and Greek, and gave to 
writing bad Latin and Greek, was an liour lost, and I anyone 

to prove that such hours are ever efhployed to advantage, eaa’opt by 
perhaps three' or four boys out of a hundred, who fiappen to have the 
p8ii<¥t6 i * y knack of writing what is called brilliant eoin])Ositi()n ; and 
when you have attained to this pinnacle, when you can write Greek 
versos li1\0 Mr. Riddtdl in the Aiithologia Oxoniensis, or Latin verses 
]ik(i Professor Conington or Professor Goldwin Smith, in the same 
volume, have you doruj anything better than gain an accomplishment 
entitled to rank amongst intellectual acquirements, pretty much as 
fencing does amongst physical acquirements ? No amount ot* sophistry 
can prove that tliei’e is any one important gift of the huflian intellect 
which is at all more brought out by Latin and Greek composition than 
by composition in other languages, in discussing the question, there 
is an everlasting application of the argument iiost hoc ergo irntpler Imc. 
Wo are told, for example, that such jind such a person wrote good Latin 
verses before be made good speeches or wrote good leading articles, and 
then it is quietly assumcd.,that he had the power to do the one only 
because ho had done the other. I will not raise the question whether 
it is in the nature of things possible for a modern to write really well in 
Greek or Latin at .all, .although 1 fully l^elievo that the least successful 
contem])orary imitators of Cicero would have smi'ed at our Ciceronian 
Latin, and the weakest poet who ever failed at Athens would have found 
little to admire even in the “Greek Verses of Slirewsbiiry School.** 
The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta told the young 
Bengalees the other day : • 

“ Depend upon it, no man ever wrote well by striving too hard to 
write well. English can only he well written by following the golden 
rule •which Englishmen follow, or ought to follow, and ©that rule 
is never to try Vloliberatcly to write it well .*’ — Speech the 

Report ,of the PuIJ^ic Schools Commission in the TIouit of Commons, 
May 6thf 1864. 
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part of our curriculum for those who want to have all 
the chances, I make no jioubt I do not speak of to-day 
or to-morroWj hut of the end of the century, when 
many practical difficulties — ^the typhoid fevers, which 
are temporarily adding a new danger to the great cities 
of Italy, the brigandage of Greece, and many other 
inconveniences — have become things of the past. 

Some of my readers have, perhaps, not seen Professor 
lilackie’s very us(iful little book of Greek Dialogues on 
Modern Subjects, which I venture to recommend to 
their attention: I apprehend that .a cultivated Athenian 
would j)erfectly understand an Englishman speaking 
Xcnophtmtic Greek if only he pronounced it in the 
modetn way, which is not difficult to learn ; and the 
tendency of political events, if Eussia does not g«t -to 
Constantinople, will be, I think, to strengthen, not 
weaken, the artificial but very powerful movement 
towards bringing back the language to something very 
like the ancient.* 

It is necessary to point out that, however childish a 
pursuit “scholarship” may be, in the sense of the imitation 
of the Latin and Greek authors, howev(!r absurd it may be 
to encourage in boys who 'are intended to be busy men 
of the modern, not profes-sioual students of the ancient, 
world, any intense application to the niceties of Greek 

* I cannot understand, now tliat the position of Greek in education 
is threatened, why the heads of the great schools have not the wit to 
see that they would immensely strengthen the })osition of Greek in 
education if they could say to parents — You are much in favour of 
modern languages. Well, now, by teaching Greek I not only give your 
son a key to soino of the finest literature that has ever been composed, 
but I increase his efficiency as a practical man— a man of the world. 
The Greeks of *the Kingdom have certainly made a mess of their 
political affairs, but they have succeeded in purifying their language, 
and there can be no doubt that that language has r very considerable 
future in“t}ie Eastern Mediterranean. Already politicians begin to 
speculate upon changes in the Balkan peninsula which will one way or 
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and Latin grammar, it is difficult, to attach too mucli 
importance to perfectly accurate translation into English. 
Whatever is read for educational j)i>rposes, in any 
language, should he read with the utmost care, and 
no difficulty should ^be slurred oveik If this caution 
be neglected, we sliall sacrifice the one good thing in 
the old training — the accuracy to which it accustomed 
those with whom it succeeded. One of its many faults 
was that it did not succeed, but failed, with nine out of 
ten ; and that k trained those with whom it succeeded 
chiefly to be accurate in nonsense, to tiTe destruction 
of the time and energy which should have been be- 
stowed upon studies at once more educative and more 
instructive. 

J. must protest in the most emphatic way against 
my being called an enemy of classical education. I 
maintain that the classical education which 1 would give 
would be of an infinitely higher and better kind than 
the [)rcsent, while it would occu])y far less time. I 
think that we should exhaust every device of ingenuity 
to make this and all other studies as easy, and even 
as pleasant, as possible. I utterly abhor that “ doctrine 
and position,” that difficulty* is a good in itself. It 
is (juite impossible to learn anything well, without 
encountering much and serious difficulty ; but while 

other greatly increase the importance oi the Greeks. You won’t have 
the grande iiitfe realised — that is a dream; but tlie Greeks stand to win 
a good deal, whatever happens. This very day you might speak and 
write the Greek of, say, Dion Chrysostom, and be perfectly well under- 
stood at Athens, if only you pronounced it as the Greeks do; and by 
tlie tirfne your son is in middle life a thorough acquaintance with Greek 
will bo a real advantage, for tljp class of persons who are sufficiently 
educated to speak the language purely is rapidly increasing, as 
it is sure to do i)| a country — the only one, I believe, in Europe — 
where school-boys ^ike learniRg their lessons. — An Address delivgr^ 
in the Liverpool Iriffiitute, November 187d : Higher 3nd Secondary 
Education. 
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he who shirks difficulty where it must be faced is a 
coward, he who goes put of Lis way to seek difficulty 
is a fool. 

Before passing from this portion of tlie subject I 
wdsh to observe tliat there is no, reason why persons 
who cannot carry on their education to one or two and 
twenty should be shut out from the influences of ancient 
classical literature and art. A far more real acquaint- 
ance with the ancient world tlnan is now possessed by 
ninety out of a hundred who go through the usual 
classical mill, could be obtained "by tiunslations read, 
under the guidance of a good teacher, in a course which 
need not extend over mpre than two years — say from 
sixteen to eighteen — and could be fitted in very well 
with technical or professional studies. Further, b would 
add that if it is good for highly-educated men to come 
under the influences of the ancient world, it is good for 
women who wish to carry on their educfitiou till one 
or two and twenty, and to become highly educated, to 
do the ^amo. There is no reason why the classics 
should be more educative or instructive to one sex than 
to the other.* 

* But, for that matter, it seems to me that tlie education whicli is 
good for boys is, with few exceptions, up to seventeen or cighteftii, 
equally good for girls. It is only after that age that- you should begin 
to make great differences. Some eflucalional reformers are, I tliiiik, 
quite wrong in their treatment of this subject ; but they are wrong 
chic'fly because they a great d(\il overrate the goodness of tlie ('diicnlioii 
given to boys and young men in this country. A well-brought-up girl 
of eighteen, in an English liunic, is generally, I should say, better 
educated than lier brother who has been to one of our great schools and 
is just going up to Oxford. T am not, sjieaking, of course, of the boys 
who take scholarships or other higti distinctions at school or on entering 
college, but^of the average elergymauV or country gentleman’s sou 
who goes up as a commoner and will ev^uitually take a pass degree. 'J’o 
put a giiS through his cuirienlum, with its poor jevune Latin learning 
and oyen jejuner Greek and Mathem&tics, instcitd of what she now 
learns, woulrflbe a sad mistake ; but when Latin arHl Greek have been 
put in tht^dr proper place, not as beggarly elements but as studies to be 
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I return, however, to the main lin^ of my paper. Even 
the longer classicuj course I suggest will afford room for 
the introduction of various other subjects ^^ich are now 
entirely excluded. I take it for grantcif that a very 
slight amount of attention will eiiable^i boy to keep up 
and gradually extend the acquirements which I have 
supposed him to possess at fourteen. The only one 
which would call for daily attention would be geography, 
in the sense in which 1 have explained it. , AVhat, then, 
are the new studies, in addition to Greek, and Latin, 
for which time must "be found before the usual age 
of going up to the university ? l^hey are, I should 
say — 

1. Mathematics. 

Ghemistry. 

• 

pursued as a kind of reward for success in more obviously necessary 
studies, thou it will seem just as natural for f^irls to work at them as 
for boys. When general education is doiic and tlie boy enters upon 
thoso studies wJiicli are to form a sort of bridge between general 
ediiealiou and professional or special studies, then is the tin^^ to begin 
1o make a great diirereuco m the training of the sexes. If it is desirable, 
for example, tliat men sliould have read whatever the Homans said that 
was fjuintessiujtially good and beautiful, it appears lo mo just as 
desiralde that Avomeu should have read it too Hut supposing a young 
man is goijig to the Bar, ho will, after his general cdueatioii in Latin is 
done, and before he begins to study English liaw, read, if lie is to be 
woll-foniuled in English LaWjbuore fully in Homan History than be has 
done before, and snperadd to that some knoAvlcdge of Homan law. Now, 
into that training L should think it absurd that his sister should follow 
him. If, as ought to be the case, she carried on her education, usually 
of course at home, as long as her brother did his at the university, she 
could spend her time far more usefully in studies which would prepare 
her to be what she is meant by Nature to be — 7iot the rival of the other 
sex, but the great consoler, oriiamer^b, and purifier of Society. Of 
course, In a girl’s education you should do all you can to cultivate the 
taste for what is best in art and m«st beautiful in nature, but you should 
do the f^iirnc in the case of boys.* It would only bo after the purely 
general part of edu^lation was over that you ought to give more 
prominence to a3sthcti^ cultivation in the woman than in thg man. — 
Addresg delivered 'in t%e Liverpool InBiiiute^ November Sth, 1876 : Higher 
and Secondwrg Edu6ation» 

-Q. 
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3. Italian. 

4. Book-keeping. . 

5. English' Essay- writing. 

As to thdS; study of mathematics, the part it should 
bear in general education seems tq me very small indeed. 
It is of the utmost importance to the community to 
encourage mathematical acquirement, and those who 
have the charge of boys should be always on the out- 
look to discover and foster any promise of great mathe- 
matical ability. But for the general purposes of life the 
study of mathematics is the most barren of all studies. 
No statement can be less true than that it trains the 
reasoirtag powers for the common pursuits of men. 
Nothing can* be less like the problems of life than the 
problems of mathematics, and the aptitudes required* for 
the two kinds of problems are wholly distijict. An 
acquaintance with the very rudiments of mathematics, 
a little geometry, and a little algebra, are all that should 
be required as a part of genet'al education. Any intel- 
ligent teacher would see fast enough, by the time his 
pupil had got through the first four books of Euclid, 
or arrived at quadratic equations, whether he had any 
mathematical turn whatsoever, and, if so, whether it 
was a sufficiently marked one to make it worth while to 
sacrifice any other part of generdl education to it. 

I would pursue much the same course with regard to 
chemistry, though chemistry has over mathematics this 
advantage, that while it, too, is a good training for the 
mind, it cannot be pursued without the acquisition of 
a great deal of very usefuj knowledge. Still, once more 
I repeat, “ life is short,” and the amount of chefiaistry 
contained in a small book, such as that of Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth, used under the guidance of a sensible 
't'eachpr in a good laboratory, would be^ quite enough to 
give a- sufficient amount of knowledge, and to betray to 
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an observant eye any remarkable aptitude which it might 
be prudent to develope. 

The only other modern language, besides those al- 
ready specified, which should, I think^orm part of 
general education, is, Italian,* and A is a matter of 
indifierence whether that is acquired during the years 

* It seems to me that the Commissioners have exercised a very wise 
discretion in postponing the claims of Italinn to those of German. True 
it is that in favour of the first may be urged its afSnity to Latin and to 
French, rendering it,*as they do, singularly easy to teacji in conjunction 
with these two languages. Tlhen it is undoubtedly, in tfio Mediterranean 
and the East, extremely useful ; nor must it be forgotten that the 
growing jiolitical importance of Italy, and the great awakening which 
is taking place there, will make it increasingly desirable to be aff^uainted 
with the language which is sjioken by a great and«poweirful people. 
riMje almosphore, so to speak, which wo breathe in the writings of Goethe 
is ffltT sa^ic as that in which wc all live. It is essentially modern 
When we turn, however, to the Divina Coramedia, we breathe another 
atmo.'-pherc. The world of Dante w'as a world almost ns dilTerent from 
ours as the world of Sophocles. It is perhaps a hasty generalisation 
from Milton, but one'eannot help thinking that the early and deep study 
of Italian literature is calculated to bring out in a very singular 
degree some of the finest characteristics of the English yiind. The 
arguments, however, in favour of Gorman are irresistible. It is at least 
as useful as Italian, not only from the number of people who speak it, 
but from the number of languages to which it is tbc‘ key. The two 
reasons, however, which seem to mo conclusive in its favour are the 
following. In the first place, the difficulty of really mastering it is so 
great and so serious that the most bigoted adherent of the present 
system cannot afford, if, thao is to say, he has himself acquired it. to 
treat it as an inadequate substitute for part of that Greek and Latin 
training, the difficulty of which is, to the minds of such people, its 
peculiar charm ; and sec.oiidly, because tlA) literature of Germany is to 
such ail extent a reservoir of knowledge and of ideas, that with the 
exception of the exact sciences, there is no one subject of human research 
upon which anyone can thoroughly inform himself without being driven 
to German sources. Take the very gubject of classics. I do not ask. 
Arc tli«ro not many German books which are indispensable ? — But are 
there any books of much importai»CG in use in onr schools or universities 
w'hich arc not cither wholly German or taken to a great extent from 
Gorman sources ? Sj) it is with history, so with philosophy. Open any 
book on the theologicial controvc*l*sies now raging in this country, 
strange to say, neither on the orthodox nor heterodox side is There almost 
a single authority cited which is not either German wearing the 
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which immediately precede a university course or during 
the years spent at the university. The power of speak- 
ing Italian \mell is one possessed by very few Englishmen, 
and, although it is a most charming accomplishment, 
I should even less think of considering it as a part of 
general education, than I should facility in German ; 
but not to be able to read both languages, with perfect 
ease, is to expose oneself to great, a.nd, as the number 
of books in pach increases, evtu'-multiplyiug incoii- 
venicnees. .Italian could, I need hardly say, be learned 
pari passu with Latin, wdth the greatest advantage. 

Some people may be surprised to see anyone give a 
proi^ih'ent place in general education to so special a 
subject as b6ok -keeping, and, of course, I do not desire 
that ordinp,ry people should luive the technical*^'kill 
of a book-keeper, but a sufficient knowledge of that 
humble art, to make accounts easily intelligible, would 
be vastly convenient to every man of the world, and it is 
for men of the world that 1 am writing, men who have 
to be shareholders, trustees, executors, to examine farm 
books and estate accounts. 

Many who will smile at my last recommendation, 
will have much more favour for my next, viz. that 
English composition, which up to sixteen or thereabouts 
should be chiefly cultivated by perpetual translation from 
dead or foreign languages, and by writing concisely reports 
of things seen, should,* after that age, be carried farther, 
by the practice of frequently writing English essays. 

uniform of one or the other widoV’ divided schools of Gorman opinion. 
A- suggestion is made by Profe...sor Muller rcspec,ting the assistance 
•which might be derived in teaching both Latin and Prenoh from com- 
parative philolcfey, and ho mentions a grammar, that of M. Kgger, the 
well-known Professor in Paris, which is founded i(pon this principle. I 
<v»n glad to^ee that the Commissioners think thift the suggestion may 
bo turned ‘t^ practical use.— u-pon ihn liepott of the Pablie Sdiooli 
Oontmiaeion, in^the House of Commons, May Qlh, 18t)4. 
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It is surely unnecessary to argue at any length in 
favour of devoting some little trouble, between fourteen 
and eighteen, to understanding the ordinaiy laws of 
health, together with as much of the \s/y elements of 
physiology as is necessary for their coi^prehension. No 
one arrives at middle life without knowing many cases 
amongst his contemporaries where a little knowledge of 
this subject would have prevented errors in matters of 
exercise, food, and a variety of other things which have 
produced quite disastrous results. , 

The possession of all the requirements that I liave 
specified should be tested by an examination, which 
should take place at the age at jvhich boys now gtf to the 
university, and which might be held either at School or 
college.'* In saying this, J do not wish to imply that no 
one should enter the university who could not pass a fair 
examination in the subjects 1 have enumei-ated. The course 
which I am describing is susceptible of infinite modification, 
where peculiar a[)titudes or cii'cumstances have to bo con- 
sitiered. If, for instance, T found that a boy who could 
have all the chances had great mathematical and no literary 
ability, I would omit Latin and Greek from his educa- 
tion altogether, and only require so much knowledge of 
German and Italian as would be necessary to enable him 
to read books on his own subject. The university, while 
welcoming to her those youths who only wish for a first- 
rate general education, should also welcome every kind 
of specialist.^ If, for example, a young man who could 


* It is to tlie last degree disgracjjeful that at such a university as 
Oxford any branch oi‘ human knowledge which is recognised by the 
other great universities of the world should not be taught, excepting 
always ^ranches of learning whicli have merely a local importance, or 
which there is some pood reason for not teaching— as for iiistaiihe, from 
there being a place •in the imiifediate neighbourhood where they 
specially well taughJ. Why should Oxford strike her flaglo Berlin or 
Heidelberg, or any other university on the face of t^e earth P Are 
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do nothing more than read his own language, and to 
whom French, German, Italian, Latin, and Greek were 
inscrutable nwSteries, had a real genius for entomology, 
I should thi^ it was pedantry gone mad to bar his 
entrance to Professor Westwood’s'Leetures by a matri- 
culation examination. If a man desired to study nothing 
at Oxford but Tamil and Telugu, to Oxford ho should go 
with my blessing, provided only he could satisfy the 
authorities that, he could attend, with profit, prelections 
on those interesting tongues. 

I am merely suggesting an everyday course for every- 
day people. If a man is foi-tunate enough to have sons 
with ^a 'great and real turn, for anything — a sufficient turn 
to make' theih, in that pai’ticular walk, useful to their 
generation— I would be the last person to a8k<4iiin to 
stand in the way of a natural bent. So few of ns, how- 
ever, have the luck to be fathers of heaven-bom artists. 


they richer than she? Are they more dignified than she? Have they 
to ministei’jto a nation which has more world-wide interests than ours? 
A noble lord recently used as an illustration of useless Professorships 
— Professorships of Chinese and Slavonic. Sir, it seems to me difficult 
to speak witli sufficient shame of a nation which has onr position in 
Asia not having had, till the othhr day, a Professorship of Chinese in the 
wealtliiest of its universities. Did the noble lord forget that China is 
inhabited by some three hundred and sixty millions of men? that she 
has the oldest and most extraordinary civifisation in the world; that we 
have commercial relations with her of great importance; and that a 
change that might at any time come about in the policy of that country 
might increase these relations cpiitc enormously. Is there anyone who 
has given attention to the subject who will deny that it is possible 
that within the next fifty years the Chinese race may be playing a part 
of first-rate importance in the world ? So much for the direct import- 
ance of Chinese ; but is that all ? rXust listen to what one of the leading 
philologists in Oxford says on this very subject : 

" The importance of Chinese,” saj»s Mr. Sayce, “ to the science of 
language need not be pointed out, nor the mass of literature doscribed 
which its study has called forth ; and ^'et those onjiy who have devoted 
thftir attention to the science of language can havefany idea of the loss 
occasioned to it at Oxford by the absence there of^a Chair of Chinese- 
How much wpnH not the Oxford students of language have given for 
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or poets, or musicians, or engineers, or geologists, or 
astronomers, or anything else, th^t what 1 have to say 
must have an application to the case of many. 

During the years spent at the university in England 
or abroad, and, better J;han either, in Eil^land and abroad, 
the acquirements already possessed should be kept up, 
and some new ones added. The leading study should 
still be the knowledge of the ball on which we live, alike 
in its physical and political aspects. The acquaintance 
with the modern languages of which I haVe spoken should 
become ever more and more the knowledge? of the flower 
of their literature. The acquaintance with Creek and 
Latin should become ever more and more a transfusion 
into the mind of classical ideas. Of new stadieS, the 
chief should be, first, an elementary knowledge of English 
law, and of the outlines at once of our Constitution and 
of our administrative system, imperial and local. 


an opportunity of questioning and listening to a Professor of Chinese, 
whom it has been left to the far-sightedness of some Liverpool merchants 
to call to the university.” * 

And Slavonic. I only wish that wo had had for many years back 
Professorships of more than one of the Slavonic languages. Perhaps if 
we had had them, the present difiiciiltes in the East would not be so 
perplexing as they are. 1 entreat anyone to whom such a remark may 
appear strange to turn to the collected works of one of tin* most brilliant 
and gifted ol English scholais, the late Lord Strangford, a most devoted 
son of Oxford, and read the masterly, the admirable paper entitled 
“ Chaos,” which deals with this very subject. People, who talk as tlie 
noble lord talked, have surely not the faintest idea, either of the vast- 
ness of the field over which human knowledge extends, or of what 
other nations are doing in cultivating that field. Some time ago, 
Professor Max Muller was asked what Chairs should bo founded in 
Oxford in connection with his own subject. To this question he replied, 
inter mlia, as follows : 

“ If it were wished to establisl^at Oxford a real School of Comparative 
Philology, the following Profes.sorships would bo necessary : — 1. A Pro- 
fe.ssorship of the Teutonic languages; 2. A Professorship of ttie Celtic 
languages ; 3. A Pfcfcssorship^of the Neo-Latin hingiu|ges ; 4. A pro- 
fessorship of the Semitic languages, independent of the Professorship 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis ; 5. A Professorship of Persian, 
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I know of no book that gives exactly the kind of 
information of which I^am thinking; but supposing any 
one were to take Stephen’s Blackstone and Dr. Gneist’s 
formidable vcJ^imes, along with May’s Constitutional 
History, and boih them down into a work not larger 
than the last mentioned, he would produce the kind of 
text-book I should suggest. Then the broadest, and only 
the broadest, ])rinci])les of political economy should be 
studied in one of the approved manuals ; Ste]3hen’s 
Digest of tlie^Law of Evidence, some of Bentham, in the 
form of Dumdiit, with a few selected '' Leading Cases,” 
and a good deal of Wheaton’s International Law should 
be addtxl ; and, lastly, the J)upil should go through a 
long course of lectures intended to give him a good 
general idea of the history of speculation, from the 


including Zend ; d. A Profoasorship of the language and antiquities of 
; 7. A Professorship of Chinese, coupled, if possible, witli Tartaric 
and Mongolic,” 

[Laughter.] Hon. members laugh, and very naturally ; but we arc 
dealing with University alTairs, and we must iulroduoo words and 
subjects verj^ unfamiliar to our usual debates. Mr. Max JViullcr goes on 
to observe : 

“Such a Staff, lliongh it may S('cm largo, exists in almost every 
university in Prance, Germany, ,aiid even Iliissia, the Professor being 
expected not only to teach and prepare pupils for examination, but to 
inspire them wil h a love of special subjects, to carry oji the work handed 
down l)y former generations, and to increikso as much as possible the 
inherited cajjital of knowledge by means of original research.” 

Now, I beg the House to consider this statement. It sounds strange 
to us, but it other great nati()ii!)i act thus, can it be so very unreasonable? 
Mr. Max Muller proceeds to say : 

“ Considering the peculiar duties which England has undertaken to 
fulfil ill India, a Professorship of the Neo- Sanscrit ic languages (Bengali, 
Hindustani, Mahratti, &c.), and of the Dravidian languages (Tamil, 
Tclugu, Canarese, &c.), would likewise seem to be required in the* first 
university of the English Empire.” 

The non-exisLenct* at Oxford of any adequate representation of the 
various branches of knowledge whicli are specially Indian, is surely 
one^of the ver^ strangest phenomena •.'>bscrvable *n Europe. There 
died the oth(-i*day a great Persian scholar who had iiade his fame in a 
land not his own. If an Encrlish student wanted to attend the lectures 
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earliest days down to Comte, Schopenhauer, Hartmann, 
and Mill. I need hardly say, that the. more the 
various opinions could be represented .lis so many 
well-painted slides in a magic-lanterii^,) and the less 
subjective the lecturer was, the bette/ he would do his 
work. 

The only other study I would suggest is that of 
public speaking, for which there are now great facilities 
at most universities. Tlic Union was decidedly the most 
valuable institution at Oxford, in my day, for I belong, 
alas ! to the old barbarous time before tile First Com- 
mission, when there was no Modern History School, no 
University Museum, no Taylor Scholarships for»Modern 
Languages. 

If tte course I am proposing were substituted for the 

of M. Jufos Molil, whither Imd ho to go — to an Kngli.sh university P 
!No — to llie Collt'go de France. Yet, wlmt interests has France in 
Persia, or Persian, at all comparable to ours ? M'he noijlc lord the Under 
Secretary for India will correct me if I am wrong when I say that the 
deeay of Pcfrsian learning amongst Indian officers is a serious pracjtieal 
inconveiiieiico — an inconvenience which has attracted the attention of 
Government and to which it is not easy to ap[)ly a remedy. Quite 
recently several of the Indian languages have liecome recognised at 
Oxford; hut I remember when there ivas not even a teacher of Hin- 
dustani ; and, to this hour, if anyone wants to have a notion of what is 
doing in current Indian literature, he inu.sl turn again to the College 
de France and read the annual statement of one of its Professors, 
M. Gai’cin de Tassy. Let anyone who cares for the good name of 
Oxford look at what the Orientalists have done since the days of Sir 
William Jones, and then count up what #jharo Oxford has had in that 
splendid page of human history. It is getting late, but it is not yet too 
late for her still to take her part. Can the present generation of her 
children really wish that her historians in the end of next century shall 
not have a very different tale to tell from what could be told of her now P 
What# should we think of any other nation which had such an appanage 
as India and did not recognise jt in its greatest iiaiional university P 
Do the Dutch at Loydi*u ignore their Eastern possessions? Vei’y far 
from it. The mere fact that Haileybury was created far a^Pay from 
either Oxford or CaEibridge, spHaks volumes as to the melancholy s^^e 
in whicli 'they were (n those days. —Speech on ihc Second Sending of the 
University of Cambridge Bill in the House of Commons^ July 6th, 187t'. 
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ordinary one, we migkt, in thinking over the future of a 
son at one or two and twenty, calculate; — 

1. That h'G had a general acquaintance with the laws 
of health. 

2. That he coiKd read aloud clearly and agreeably. 

3. That he could put a few sentences together in 
public without undue nervousness. 

4. That he could write a large, clear, round hand. 

5. Tluit he knew the ordinary rules of arithmetic. 

6. That he knew enough of book-keeping to under- 
stand account^ submitted to him. 

7. That he could speak and’write French with ease 
and correctness. 

S.'Thnt he could translate ad aperturam libri from 
French, German, Italian, Greek, and Latin, and had some 
insight into what is best in their literatures, l^urther, 
that he knew the derivation of every word whose deri- 
vation is undisputed, that he eame aerbss in each of these 
languages, and was acquainted with the results of 

the labouns of the comparative philologist and comparative 
grammarian. 

9. That he had a very wide knowledge of geography, 
understood in the largest sense of the tenn, together with 
all the bigger and more obvious facts of history, hy which 
1 do not for a moment mean to imply that he should have 
given any very great attention to history. History is one 
of the noblest of studics,*and a man who has the requisite 
means and inclination cannot do better than devote him- 
self to it, after his general education is finished ; but I am 
speaking now only of general education. Perhaps I could 
best express my meaning by saying that I_ think an 
Englishman of the class for whom I ain writing should 
know, dt one or two and twenty, all the le£^ing facts about 
evSry important country, whicA a man ^'ho now passes 
for well-educated, but has given no special attention to 
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history or geography, knows about his own country. The 
amount of knowjedge which would put an ^Englishman 
on a level with a fairly well-informed Italkiiifl or Brazilian, 
or Russian, or Greek, or Dutch gentleijjgu, in the matter 
of the history and geography of their own countries, is 
not, I conceive, by any means colossal. Still, it would 
be enough to promote a vast deal of good feeling, and to 
prevent much folly being talked and done. I most fully 
believe, for example, that if we knew the commonest 
facts, geographical and historical, about our,own colonies, 
we should hear far less than we do of colonial dis- 
content and heart-burnings, which usually have their 
origin, when they have their Qrigin on our side^t all, in 
the sancta simpUcitas of our aduiirab'e intensions, and 
absolute Nescience at once of their past and of their 
present; Let it, then, be distinctly understood that, 
when 1 maintained that knowledge of the ball on which 
we find ourselves is the most important branch of know- 
ledge for those who govern directly so large a portion of 
its surface, and influence indirectly what is done in nearly 
all the rest, 1 do not wish to exchange the duodecimo 
Persons, whom we now turn out of our universities, for 
duodecimo Humboldts. Df the two articles I should 
vastly prefer the second, but it is not what i want. 

If a boy knew thoroughly well at fourteen two such 
books as Mrs. Somerville’s “Physical Geography,” and 
“ La Terre h vol d’Oiseau,” by Reclus, and then went on 
adding to the knowledge therein contained by reading, 
under good guidance, say as much as would fill three 
octavo volumes a year, he .would, by one or two and 
twenty, have the kind of ^knowledge of geography in its 
highest sense which should form the most important part 
of every English gentleipan’s education. Geography of 
this kind is ilseparablc from history, and is the’ bSst 
vehicle for conveying it to the mind, si^jice facts sink 
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much deeper if they ‘come to us as an explanation of 
what now esists, than they do if they arc read without 
any relation ^I5 the present; and not even the narrowest 
pedant would b^j^^ble to speak of history thus acquired 
as ‘‘ cram.” 

But to continue. 

10. We might, if the course I suggest were followed, 
fully calculate that our son had been trained, from earliest 
infancy, to use liis powers of observation on plants or 
animals, or rojtks, or other natural objects. 

11. That fie knew as much mathematics, physics, 
and chemistry as are required to" pass the matriculation 
of the London University, which many boys now pass 
at sixteen! * 

12. That he could write a fair English essay. • 

13. That he had a good general acquaintance with 
the more important English classics. 

14. That he had some knowdedge of the 1)road prin- 
ciples of the laws under which he lives, and of the ’way 
in which ‘the imperial and local administration of his 
country is carried on. 

15. That he had some notions^ correct as hxr as they 
went, about what the greatest men have thought with 
reference to the leading controversies, religious, poli- 
tical, and philosophical, wdihih have divided the world, 
considered purely objectively, 

16. That he knew the rudiments of political economy 
and of international law. 

It will be seen that I omit many things which are in 
high favour no'w in various ccirclcs — much fiddling over 
arithmetic, all mathematics except the very, elements, a 
great deal of grammar in various tongues, all Latin and 
nearly all Greek composition, much moraLscience, a great 
dda'l of cojftrovcrsial theology, endless lei?:ning by heart 
of prose ' arid verse for the purpose of “improving our 
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composition,”* *logic — I leave thorn all out without a 
pang, as not forming any portion of geuer;\J education, 
except the last, which I leave out becaiwo^ife is short, 
and because I think that the careful study of such books 
as Bentham’s Principles of Lcgislation^of a Civil Code, 
and of a Criminal Code in Dumont’s edition, Steplien’s 
Digest of the Law of Evidence, a selection from Sniitli’s 
Lea<ling Cases, as suggested by Mr. Morley at Birming- 
ham, and other books which would have to be studied in 
order to pass well under heads *14, iS, and IG, would 
serve the same purpose as a good treatise dn logic. 

Just consider the difference between a young man 
who had gone through this training, and, I dft«iot say 
the failures, but the successes of the present s^'stem. 
Yet thij course I propose requires a considerably smaller 
amount of work, and leaves more time for amusement, 
than the usual one, wliile it could be so arranged as to 
make “ cramming ” in its bad sense quite impossible. It 
should 1)0 remembered that the efforts of your best tutors 
are now used to turn away the best men from* the more 
valuable studies to mere classics and matheujaties. “ How 

is ?” said, lately, a friend of mine to one of the most 

influential, and deservedly infhiential, guides of youth in 
England. “ Ah, poor fellow,” was the reply, “ he has gone 
in for modern history. You know his health broke 
down ! ” As if modern history were not a far nobler, 
and manlier study than the charming, but comparatively 
trifling, pursuits of the “ scholar,” with bis pretty copies 
of lambics, and all the rest of it, or the still more bari-en 
pursuits of the Speculatist who weaves and unweaves the 
web of Metaphysics. 

An examination shoflld be held, I think, in all the 

* I am in faYcjir of a moderate amount of learning by heart, ^]^ut 

nothing 'should be"learnt by heart which is not supremely good. To 
oblige a boy to repeat a Greek play straight o£E is an absurd folly. 
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subjects I have enumerated, in the last ^ear of the uni- 
versity couj^e ; and the successful candidates might be 
classed, as 'nhfy now are at Oxford, in five great 
divisions. There should be no attempt to arrange them 
within each of the five classes in their exact order of 
merit ; and a good place in the examination should 
carry with it much consideration, but no pecuniary 
reward. It is absurd to pay peojde for allowing you to 
give them a good general education. Pecuniary rewards 
should be almost entirely reserved for those who intend 
to devote themselves to the service of the university, 
and to those who take up studies which will not 
encourage themselves. Devotion to the service of the 
univei'sity and special attainments should, however, be 
rewarded with no grudging hand. The less siiitable a 
study is for the purposes of general education, the more 
proper it is for encouragement by prizes, scholarships, 
and money grants. 

It would not be easy to pitch upon two studies less 
suitable foji’ general education than the abstruser jiarts of 
mathematics, and Chinese, but I should say that a rich 
university which did not encourage these two studies by 
liberal payments grossly neglected its duty. To examine 
a man for his degree in Athensous would be a piece 
of absurd pedantry ; to give a priz'e of fifty guineas for a 
good examination in Athenseus would be a meritorious 
proceeding. In no way,, perhaps, could the University 
of Oxford so well encourage the study of the ancient 
classics as by offering handsome rewards for really good 
translations into English, like Mr. Jowett’s Plato, for 
good editions of Latin or Greek authors, like Mr. By- 
water’s Hen^clitus, for essays on classical subjects, which 
either add to the knowledge of scholars, like Muller’s 
Eutaenides^ or make classical ideas accessible to the many, 
like Mr. S-ymonds’s delightful book on the Greek Poets. 
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Education af endowments may. be used with great 
propriety to help struggling merit up to tlu university 
— ^to put the son of the poorest man, pr^ividcd he has 
great ability and application, in the position of the 
son of the man of moderate fortune ; but it would be 
an abuse of endowments to carry him on for three or 
four years more, while you give him an education 
which, however admirable, presupposes the possession 
of considerable private means to use it to advantage. 

By all means let the son of the poorest man obtain 
easy access to the university, but if he hdlfe not a special 
turn for some of the •branches which it is worth the 
while of the public to foster by money payments, 
because they are not so obviously useful as»to*foster 
themscslves, he had much better devote himself as soon 
as possible to professional and money-making studies, to 
which the application of any large amount of endowment 
would be highly improper. 

We ought never to lose sight, in arranging our 
educational institutions, either of the man who aspires 
only to the highest general cultivation of his age, or 
of the man who desires to be a specialist — to carry 
knowledge farther. Both arrf to be encouraged to the 
utmost : the first by providing him with the very best 
teaching, by enabling ’him to test his measure of success, 
and by sending him forth with the stamp of public 
recognition ; the other by ample pecuniary rewards, 
given as much as possible, but by no means always, in 
return for definite work done. 

Those who say that universities are to be mere places 
of fiducation — upper schools, in fact — and those who 
say that they are to be ifiere machines for research, and 
retrc*ats for learned leisure, are equally wrong. ’A great 
university lik<| Oxford * should aim at beiijg at emee 
the best place of education, the greatest machine for 
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research, and the most delicious retreat for learned 
leisure in \the whole iworld. Her advantages in the 
struggle for\h^ Primato in all these ways are absolutely 
overwhelming. If she is not all that, before the century 
is done, it is only because she wills, to be false to herself. 
But we must keep wide apart these two questions : 
“What should the university be ready to tench V' and 
“ What should the ordinary English gentleman learn 
during that period of his general education which closes 
with the university ? ” 

I have still to reply to two opposite kinds of 
objection. 

It will be remarked by some that my list is pretty 
long, hnd that it would be impossible to attain by one 
or two and twenty any great skill in the arts, ,pr wide 
knowledge of most of the subjects, included in it. I 
am quite aware of this, but I ask for nothing of the 
kind. 1 ask for a wide knowledge of only one subject 
— Geography in the sense of Earth Knowledge and 
History. < A very moderate amount of knowledge of the 
otlicrs, thoroughly accurate so far as it goes, is all I 
dream of; and it must be recollected that 1 would allow 
no subject to be commenced as a part of general educji- 
tion, the study of which might not with great advantage 
be continued through the whole of life. Some subjects 
would, of course, be pursued in after life by one, some 
by another ; but the kind of general education which 
approves itself to my mind would at least oblige those 
who passed through it to have looked at all the great 
divisions of human knowledge, and to have satisfied 
themselves whether they had or had not a turn' for 
t^cm. 

Thtf line which bounds general education is, after 
all; only qji imaginary one. General e(\,ucation should 
only en’d, with life ; but men who are to be busy with 
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the world’s worlf, and to give a due place to the second 
of the objects of life which I set out by eiAmerating, 
will, after one or two and twenty, begj|/to find the 
tiijie they can give, in the course of the day, to general 
education, much shorter than it used to be. Still, so 
great are the facilities which our modern life affords, 
that those who are now just beginning their general 
education, with the pi'ospect of having all the chances, 
may well hope, if they live out their years, and retain 
their energies, nut only to know all the most important 
facts which man has found out about hiiftself and the 
universe of which he forms part, but to have seen, heard, 
and read, before they die, all that is best awi most 
beautiful in that portion of the'universe which ser^fes as 
man’s habitation. In order to do this they must from 
the very first be carefully prevented wasting their time 
on second or third rate things. The real use of teachers, 
properly so called, after the very first youth has been 
passed, would be chiefly to keep us within the limits of 
the really valuable and excellent. Not the least desirable 
professor in any university would be he who would tell 
us faithfully and wisely what famous books w'^e had 
better leave on the bookshelves?, what famous places we 
need not visit, what famous theories arc cinders, ashes, 
dust. I am not aware? however, that the appointment 
of so useful a person falls within even the very extensive 
powers which are to be acquited by the University 
Commissioners under the Act of this year. We must be 
content to make many mistakes ; but if there once arises 
amongst men and women of the world a real demand for 
the help necessary to such an educational course for their 
children as I have sketched, there will be found persons 
to supl^ly the want. 

And is it p^sible th&t such a demand shpuld not 
arise? Into what company of people, who know the 
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world, does one enter without hearilig lamentations 
over thev miserable .results of our present schools ? 
their won^^l powers of boobyising the inferior, 
their seant success in making much of the supei;ior 
boy ? 

Another set of critics will take exception to my pro- 
posals upon quite different grounds. They will ask that 
many more and severer studies should be made a part of 
general education, and the} will point with admiration 
to Mr. Mill’s address at St. Andrewsi. I decline the 
contest with ’ll giant. I have no doubt that the methods 
proposed by him are excellent for the purpose of making 
men of science, and great thinkers. My object, however, 
is faf more humble. I am writing in the interest of those 
who wish to learn from the seminal minds of the age, not 
to rival them. I am thinking not of the education 
suitable for a hundred or two of picked intelligences, but 
for many thousand very good sort of young men with 
fair brains and fair powers of application, but by no 
means Admirable Crichtons. I appe<al for support not 
to the great philosophers and educationists of tlie day, 
but to cultivated men and women, persons of ordinaiy 
common sense, who know something of the world of 
affairs, something of the world of books, and something 
of society. I ask them whether the kind of youth I 
propose to turn out at one or two and twenty would 
not have had a pleasapter boyhood than the successful 
products of the existing system — would not be more 
likely to be useful to his fellow-creatures, and to develope 
his own faculties to the utmost ? 

Many of us who were not, alas ! so old then as we are 
IM)W, fondly^ imagined, when 1?he Palmerston Government 
appointed the Commission to inquire into the ninfe great 
schools, m 1861, that when We ourse^es had children 
fit to go to those schools, they would be able to obtain a 
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really good education there,* Nov?*, hovirever, in 1877, 
although doubtless many improvements have made, it 

* Make these schools in every respect what they%hould be, and 
improve your universities proportionably, and the demand to enter 
such a school as Eton will ^tiecome so groat, that you will be able to 
dictate what conditions you please. You will be able, for instance, to 
say, that you do not care to receive anyone who does not come to bo 
prepared for the university, and you will be able to decline modifying 
what you have deliberately determined to be the best system of training 
for the mind, in defercmic to the requirements of this or that compe- 
titive examination. Make Eton what it ouglit to mid it will be a 
school not only for Efh gland, but, within twenty years„for the upper 
classes of the whole of Ihiropc. * 

Such are the principal poii^s which are brought out in the Com- 
missioners’ general lieport; but before T pass to notice some of the 
more important suggestions whicih they make with regard to tlfb* overal 
schools which have come under their review,! maybe allowed tcw]noTe the 
passage in wliicli they sum up their general impressions of the system : 

“ It is neb easy to estimate the degree in which the English people 
are indebted to these schools for the qualities on which they i)ique 
themsclvosViost — for their capacity to govern others and control them- 
selves, their aptitude for combining freedom with order, their public 
spirit, their vigour and manliness of character, their strong but not 
slavish respect for public opinion, their love for healthy sports and 
exercise. ’Uhose schools have been the chief nurseries of our statesmen ; 
in them, and in schools modelled after them, men of all the various 
classes that make up English society, destined for every profession and 
career, liave been brought up on a footing of social equality, and have 
contracted the most enduring friendship*, and some of the ruling liabits 
of their lives ; and they have had, perhaps, the largest share in moulding 
the character of an English gentleman. The system, like other systems, 
has its blots and imiierfectioiss ; there have been times when it was at 
once too lax and too severe — severe in punishments, but lax in superin- 
tendence and prevention; it has permitted, if not encouraged, some 
roughness, tyranny, and licence, but theso defects have not seriously 
marred its wholesome operation, and it appears to have gradually 
purged itself from them in a remarkable degree. Its growth, no doubt, 
is largely due to those very qualities in our national character which it 
has itself contributed to form ; but justice bids us add that it is due 
likewise to the wise munificence which founded the institutions under 
whose shelter it has been enabled (o take root, and to the good sense, 
temper, and ability of the men by whom, during successive generations, 
they ha\fe been governed.” 

This is true, but tlfere is anotlfbr and a sadder side to the piciurt^ 
Gk) back fifty years, and read Sydney Smith’s articles in* the early 
numbers of the “ Edinburgh.” What are the most important recom* 

•p 2 
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would be mere flattery to say that anything which deserves 
to be caKpd a good education, for the ordinary purposes 

mondations of this Report but an echo of liis words to which so few 
listened ? But his doctrines were not new doctrines. You will find 
them in Locke’s treatise on Education. You will find them farther back 
still in Milton’s noble paper. Kay, some of them you will find even in 
the writings of Ascham. If our fathers had only listened to those great 
men, what a waste of power would have been saved, and how much 
further advanced in all true civilisation this England of ours would 
have been. 

The Commissioners say that the people of Shrewsbury should turn 
their attentioT] rather to creating a good propriefary school in the town, 
than to making the present school fulfil the purpose of an institution 
for giving what is loosely called middln>class education. The demand, 
however, for that kind of education throughout the country is becoming 
80 loucl'that I think we mu^t determine ere long to break up and re- 
model our utterly inefficient network of endoAved schools. In the year 
1861, when I first proposed a Commission to inquire into the higher 
school education to the then Home Secretary, I contorapWtod a Com- 
mission which should inquire at once into the public schqols and the 
grammar schools. Sir George Lewis wisely, however, thought that 
that was too largo a scheme. I trust, however, that the Government 
will not lose sight of the truth that thirty good schools for the middle 
classes dotted over the face of England would be an enormous boon to 
them, an^ would do five times more to advance education than all the 
second and third rate grammar schools put together. Wc have not on 
this side of the Channel committed the folly which Burke so well ex- 
posed in the case of our neiglibours, when they swept away the splendid 
foundations of mediaoval muflrificence ; but we certainly in many cases 
by gross neglect do our best to make them as useless as possible. 

And now, sir, 1 have but one word more. Throughout I have wislied to 
address myself to those who think that the Commissiomjrs have gone too 
far, rixther than to those who think that they have not gone far enough ; 
and yet I know that there will be many who will feel this, and who will 
say that the Report would-be less favourable if it had been drawn up 
by less friendly hands ; for let it not be forgotten, the Lion lias been 
for once painted by himself. To those, however, I would say, that all 
times in England belong more or less to the men of half measures, and 
of compromises ; but this time, perhaps, oven more than most other 
times. Perhaps, however, in educational matters, and not Ihi them 
alone, we are approaching the end of an epoch. A more logical and 
consequent geAcration will, I trust, carry reform farther, whoq we have 
crumBled into dust. Sir, I beg to move the Resolution which stands in 

name. Speech upon the Report of^the Public Schools Commission in 
the House^qf Commons, May 6th, 1864. 
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of a man of the world, is to be obtained at any one of 
them. The school§ throw the blame on the ujjdversities, 
and the universities on the schools ; I thrijy.? the blame 
on mo one — I merely register an unpleasant state of 
facts, I do not even say that a good education may not 
be obtained at our great schools for some purposes or 
other. I only venture to affirm that, for any purposes 
with which I am acquainted, the education is a very 

miserable one : and that I see its bad clfects in the world 

• • 

of English polities at every turn. Let those who are 
satisfied with it by all means retain their happy content- 
ment ; but many people \vhom I meet are not satisfied, 
and perhaps some of the foregoing remarks may ‘be of 
aid or comfort to a few of them. 

Train, the Admirable Crichtons as you please, they 
cannot be spoiled irretrievably. Sooner or later they will 
fight their way to the front ; but the sensible cleverish 
boys, who might have made valuable men, are turned 
into Barbarians or Philistines by the dozen, and that at 
a cost to their parents, between seven and twemty-one, 
of from two thousand five hundred to four thousand 
pounds. 



EMILIO OASTELAR 

FEOM THE “i'OB'*rNIGHTLT EBVIBW*’ OF JTJJJE AND JULY, 1878 


As there is some reason to hope that this remarkable 
man, will visit England in the course of the present year, 
and as *few 'Englishmen have any very clear notions 
about him, ‘it may perhaps not be amiss to pul? together 
a sketch of his life and writings. 

Most people are aware that he is the most prominent 
of Spanish republicans, that he is a great orator, and was 
for a short time invested with dictatorial powers ; but 
not maiiy have realised that he is extremely unlike most 
of the distinguished republicans about whom they have 
heard — so unlike as almost to mark the end of an old 
and the commencement of a new era. 

No one can read many pages of his writings without 
finding out that he is a democrat of the democrats, the 
mortal enemy of kings and aristocracies and priests. In 
the world of which hfe dreams, and for the advent of 
which he steadily labours, there will be none of these 
things. He has ever before him the vision of a time — 

When the Monarch and the Anarch alike shall pass away. 

And the mom shall break and man awake, in the light of a fairer day. 


But towards this consumination he wilL only work, 
at least in this his maturer phase, by peaceful methods. 
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Whatever may "have been the case earlier in his life, he 
is now convinced that spasmodic, efforts, streat-fighting, 
barricades, and scaffolds do not help on but retard the 
transformation to which, as he holds, ad things are 
tending in this old Europe of ours. 

“ No cause loses so much,” he says in one of his latest 
books, “by violence and excesses, as the party which 
represents Liberty and Right. A stain of blood is not 
visible upon the purple of kings; but it is only too 
visible on the immaculate banner of WUIiam Tell and 
of Washington.” •* 

This way of thinking he has succeeded to a great 
extent, it would seem, in making that of his pajty. And 
one hears, while moving abouf in Spain,, the jeebbes of 
his moderate counsels coming back from many quarters. 
“ It is you whom we should imitate in your political 
methoefs,” said to me a prominent partisan of Sefior 
Castelar’s at Valencia last autumn ; “ you English 
understand the art of jjolitical progress.” 

We English must not, however, make to, ourselves 
any illusions. Senor Castelar will wait long and 
patiently ; he will rely only upon the written and 
spoken word ; but “ JDelenda est Carthago ” is his 
message to all that is not republican. 

It is his very moderation that makes him most 
formidable to all those who think that kings and 
aristocracies and priests will be.essential to human well- 
being through all the futme. The coarse and raging 
iconoclast, who flies in the face of history and denounces 
the most cherished recollections of a nation — 

Scares off his dientl and bawls down his cause ; 

but it is more* difficult ‘to deal with one who allow^^to 
the fullest extent, all that reasonable persons can claim 
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for kings and aristocracies and priests ift the past, who 
meets panegyrics upon them by saying — “ That is all 
true enough, but ” 

The old order changeth, yieldinjf place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

It is a good deal easier, for those who wish to stand 
on the old paths, to answer the regulation democrat of 
the Continent, w,ho believes that the world was created, 
for all practipal purposes, in 1789, that Christianity in 
general, and the Catholic Church in particular, were mere 
devices of the powerful to gull* the weak, than to find 
argumeMs equally available against an orator who inter- 
sperses his most powerful denunciations of the connection 
between Church and State with such passages* as the 
following, which occurs in a grand speech delivered 
in the Cortes of 1876, in favour of perfect religious 
freedom : 

I, gentlcyiicn, although I belong to the party of philosophy, of 
democracy, of liberty, have been a pilgrim amongst the valleys of 
Umbria at the monastery of Assisi ; 1 have seemed to hear, amongst 
the sculptui’es in the transept ,of the Cathedral of 'Jbledo, the Te 
Deum sung for the victory of Navas de Tolosa. I have beheld, 
seated in the gardens of Sallust, on the stones of the ruins, in the 
shade of the cypresses, the sun go dow!ii like a consecrated wafer 
behind the Basilica of 8t. Peter. I have descended into the Cata- 
combs, and have touched, in the darkness, the stones graven with 
religious symbols by the hands of the martyrs; and if 1 am not 
capable of sharing, I am at least capable of understanding and 
admiring your faith. 

But while Senor Castelar is 'distinguished from the old- 
fashioned dem ocrat by his perfdet fairness to the past, he 
is distinguished from most if not from all the statesm'en 
of ^Europe .who have already attained positions of supreme 
eminence" m. their respective countries not only by his 
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youth but by Raving grown uj) under the influences of 
the new time. M. Dufaure, Mr. Gladstone, Loi'd Bcacons- 
field, Prince Bismarck, Prince Gortchakoff, and indeed 
every European statesman who has been at the very 
head of affiiirs, were «reared in a world totally different 
from that in which we now live. The influences which 
moulded them were very various, but they were alike in 
this — they were not those whicli have most shaped the 
thoughts of the men who are now in middle life. I shall 
have to return Jbo this feature in Senor ’Castelar before I 
have done, but for the present it is enouglrjust to notice 
it, and I will now proceed to give a brief account of his 
history and to call attention to his principal wojbs. 

Emilio Castelar was born af Cadiz on Ijie 8th df Sep- 
tember, 1832. His father was a mercantile man and a 
strong Liberal, who had officiated as commandant of the 
National Militia and as Secrettuy to the Eevolutionary 
Junta of Cadiz at the time of the entry of the Duke of 
Angouleme. He died, however, when his son was not 
quite seven years old, and his widow having goon after 
transferred her residence from Andalusia to Murcia, it is 
that somewhat backward province that has a riglit to 
claim the honour of having educated the most brilliant 
of living Spaniards. 

He was brought up at Elda, a village not very far 
from the famous Elche — Elche of the Palms — and his 
latest works stiU bear traces of his affection for the 
Murcian landscape, which it may be observed in passing 
is as unlike that which Lewis has sung in his “ Spanish 
Exile ” as sun and rock can make it. 

^Vom Elda young Castelar passed to Alicante to con- 
tinue his studies in that provincial capital. Here he 
remained till he was sixteen, a studious boy with little 
inclination for \he orditfary amusements of youth, fo^;id 
of the classics, passionately attached to history, and 
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giving early proof of hnagination and literary power. In 
October, 1848, he went to Madrid, where he spent six 
years, attracting great attention by his splendid abilities, 
and beginning to try his wings in newspapers and review^. 
His biographers mention as amongst his more successful 
performances certain articles which api)eared in the Eco 
UniversitariOy a novel called ‘‘ Ernesto,’^ &c. &c. 

His political dSbut was made in 1854. That year, 
famous in Europe for the invasion of the Crimea, is 
famous in wliat someone called that portion of Africa 
which begins With the Pyrenees for one of its numerous 
revolutions. In the month of June, the Court having 
become/ ^s it periodically did during the reign of Queen 
Isabella, wicked over much, a military insurrection broke 
out. As the present writer has said elsewhere : 

The last months of 1853 and the first of 1854 passed hneasily. 
Every day the scandals of the Court and of the Ministry became more 
flagi’ant, and the incasuixis of reiiression more sijvere. Ccneral after 
general Avas sent out of Madrid, and the persecutions of the Govern- 
ment fell, h« it observed, not on the Progresistas, Avho were kee])ing 
quite aloof from public atlairs, but upon all the sections of the 
Moderado party, except tlie immediate followers of Sartorius. Accu- 
sations of the grossest pecuniary corruption against many persons in 
high places Avere bruitcii about and almost univiirsally believed. The 
crisis came in June, 1854. “Will you not come with us?” cried 
General Duleo to the Minister of War, aS he rode in the gray of the 
morning out of Madrid, to try, as was supposed, a ncAV cavalry saddle. 
“ 1 should like nothing better,” answered General Plaser, “but 1 am 
too busy.” In a few hours it Avas known tliat Gulce had been joined 
by O’Donnell, and that the long-expected revolt had broken out. An 
indecisive action took place between the (Queen’s troops and the 
revolted generals at Vicalvaro, Avhenco the name Vicalvarist, which is 
now very generally given to the foUoAvers of O’Donnell; andithat 
commander issue'l a proclamation at Manzanares, explaining that the 
pronunciamento was made in favour of constitutional government and 
of morality. Up to this point the rising, it canqot be too distinctly 
understood, ^yras a Moderado rising, and Narvaez himself, as after- 
wards appeared, was deeply implicated in the conspiracy. But on the 
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17th of July the* whole aspect of affairs •changed. An hnmte took 
place in Madrid, and the revolt of O’l)onnell was swallowed up in a 
revolution. After i very agitated period things began to settle down. 
The Moderado r&gime of eleven years was fairly ^t an end, and the 
Queen, with the Counts of Lucena and Luchana, O’DonnoU and 
Espartero, was awaiting the meeting of a constituent Cortes.* 

In the midst of this period of suspense, on the 22nd 
of September, a great electoral meeting was announced to 
be held in the Teatro del Oriente at Madrid, and to this 
Sefior Castelar^ went, apparently by a 'kind of accident. 
After many orators had spoken, and whfen already the 
audience was getting iired, he rose to address it. An 
eyewitness has described the electric eflect \^hich he 
produced. The assemblage ivas dispersing, ^uuoyed at 
being addressed by a new speaker at so late an hour. 
Before, however, he had uttered many sentences, a few 
begaif to hesitate and to call “ Hush ! ” — then gradually 
the mass became agitated and moved by enthusiasm, till 
at last it burst into a perfect frenzy of applause. In an 
hour the hardly known young democrat had become a 
celebrity. Hundreds of thousands of copies of his 
speech were printed, and the Liberal papers fought for 
his co-operation. • 

Soon after this he further increased his reputation by 
several speeches made in defence of various newspapers 
which had been prosecuted for political articles. In one 
of these he, with rare prescience as well as admirable 
oratorical power, defended the idea of a free and united 
Italy, which was then only beginning to dawn upon 
the minds of men, as he with justifiable pride told an 
Italian audience at a great dinner given to him in 
Eome, in a speech which has been republished in his 
“Hecuerdos de Italia,” of which I shall have .to speak 
farther on. 

* “ Studies in European Politics.” Edinburgh ; 1866. 
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About this same ‘time, too, he read a discourse 
for his doctoral degree ‘upon Lucan, who, himself an 
Andalusian, and of a genius not wholly alien, on one 
side, to that <n his critic or panegyrist, formed an 
admirable subject for such a performance. 

Sonor Castelar’s first book, however, of any con- 
siderable size, was the republication of a series of 
lectures delivered at the Madrid Ateneo, on “ Civilisation 
during the First Five Centuries of Christianity.” Of 
course no one would expect to find in the lectures of a 
professor who \^as still in the earlier twenties a work of 
original research or of balanced judgment, and this in 
truth is neither ; but it is written with a great deal of 
knowledge and .a rare amount of vigour and eloquence. 
It is difficult to lay it down, even for one who does not 
agree with the views set forth — as indeed for that matter 
no one well could, seeing that the views which are set 
forth in the earlier lectures are by no means those which 
inspire the later ones. When Senor Castelar began his 
course at the Ateneo he was not far from the standpoint 
of Ozanam — was in fact a Liberal Catholic ; when he 
came to the end he was climbing the hurdles and already 
halfway out of the orthodox fold. 

The first four volumes and part of the fifth are 
occupied by the reprinted lectures; but the second and 
larger half of the last is formed of articles and letters in 
reply to or in defence of the leading thoughts of the 
book, the first of which is that Christianity represents 
the religious ideas of modem democracy, the second that 
the Church should have nothing to do with the civil 
power. 

The keyntote of the whole is* struck by a sentence in 
the last lecture of all : 


I am convinced that without religious liberty there can only be 
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fanatics and hypdferites, without the liberty of teaching there can only 
be obscure oracles or immovable sophjsts, without political liberty 
there can only be tyrants and slaves, without economical liberty there 
can only bo those who use others for their own numoses and those 
who are so used. 

These are admirable opinions, but the merit of the 
work lies not in its learning, in which I doubt not that 
a competent critic would pick many holes, not in a 
maturity of thought to which it has no pretensions, but 
in the rushin^^ splendour of its rhetoric., I will quote 
only two passages, which are very much fike all the rest 
in their merits and defects, the one as an example of 
Senor Castelar's youthful eloquence when he * has his 
Pegasus well in hand; the other as a ’specimen of it 
when the animal has fairly taken the bit in its teeth and 
run away with its rider. 

Here is the first : 

As a wave passes over another wave, as a new leaf comes forth 
upon the naked branch, as new stars shine forth in the immensity of 
the heavens, so do new generations awake to life and change the scene 
of the world, and raise altars to the ideas for which their fathers raised 
scaffolds, and convert the victims of yesterday into priests, and open 
the fancy to the breath of new illusions, the .sentiment to the love of 
new hopes, the spirit to the faith in new ideas ; and each ago says to 
the previous age, Get thee |;oue for that thou preventest me seeing the 
sun of truth. Get thee gone, said Christianity to Paganism, and 
Paganism disappeared. Get thee gone, said the barbarians to Pome, 
and Eomo fell. Get you gone, said tlie feudal chivalry armed \\dth 
their lances to the last shadows of empire on the broken walls of 
Eome, and they went, with Theodoric, and Justinian, and Charles the 
Great. Get thee gone, said the kings to feudalism, and the castles 
wese blown up with gunpowder. Get thee gone, philosophy kept 
saying, from the days of Abelard to the days of Descartes, and faith 
retuyied to heaven. Get thee gone, said the Eenaissance to the 
Middle Age, and over the penitent virgins of Giotto and Fra Angelico 
rose the virgins of Eaphael, with the smile of Greece upon their J;ps. 
Get thee gone, said the juiisconsultB from the royal law courts to 
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the political power of the Pope, and that power fell into ruin. Get 
thee gone, said the middle class to absolute monarchy, and the 
absolute kings passed away on the wings of the revolutionary 
hurricane^ 

And here is the second : 

From each of the centuries through which humanity has lived 
there rises an everlasting hymn, which like the echoes of the organ 
bencatlx the vaults of a Gothic catbiidral ixispircs a sti'ong religious 
sentiment, llless with me, gejjilomen, bless with me all the ages. 
Just as in tins great laboratory of nature our body i^ formed out of all 
the substances of tlic earth, so in the great laboratoiy of history our 
intellect is formed out of all the ideas of the centuries. liless them, 
then, with mo, gentlemen ; bless all the centuries ; bless the pre- 
historic agef-, for they were your cradle; bless the tril)es, for they 
were yoiir mothers*^ bless theocracy, in that it made secure the lirst 
religious sentiment in the human- heart; bless the licroic peoj>le,s and 
the labouring peoples, in that tlie first made you lords of society, and 
the second lords of nature ; bless the philosophers, in that they 0])ened 
your reason to the infinite, and made you hear in your spirit the voice 
of conscience ; bless the conquerors, in that they with their swords 
blott^ed out fronticjrs and united races ; bless the first century, because 
it was the century in which human unity cemented by war, and 
divine unity cemented by revelation, gave each other an immortal 
embrace in th(j bosom of your spirit ; Idess the second century, because 
it turned all ideas into that law which still guards the paradise of 
your hearth. 

And so all the centuries get blessed one after another in 
this modern Song of the Three Children, which may well 
raise a smile on the countenance of the reader who 
studies it calmly, but which was received with the 
“ frenetic applause ” which usually greets Senor Castclar 
when his genius, overmastering both him and his 
audience, hurries them off into space on a whirlwind 
of startling thoughts and gorgeous words. 

To tell the reader who has accompanied me through 
the^e extracts that he is making acquainiance with one 
of the most diffuse of writers, is to tell him that the sun 
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shines at noon* Sefior Castelar’s diffuseness will, how- 
ever, seldom weary those who make acquaintance with 
him in Spanish. *As soon would they be likely to weary 
o£ a southern spring and its divine jjfbundance. It 
would bo impossible io imagine a stronger contrast than 
that which is ]>resented by his style and that of another 
Spaniard of whom I said something a few months ago in 
the j)agcs of this “ Revi(iw.” While Balthasiir Gracian, who 
as a stylist is Castelar’s bele noire, tortures himself to 
l)ut, as Joulxu'l; tvould liave said, a j'arAgraph into a 
sentence, and a. sentence into a phrase, and'a plirase into 
a word, C'astehir places no more (‘constraint upon his 
writing than the nightingale does upon her S()ng, His 
books arc one long cascade of images and^ idc£\,p, repeat- 
ing themselves doubtless not unfrequently like the stars 
and llow(!rs of his great countrymam Calderon, but 
usually' with a certain difference, which prevents our 
having a fcieling of satiety. Not but that he slips every 
now and then into strange faults of taste, as when he 
describes his pen as “ tin* condensation of the plcctricity 
of his soul uj)on a ijoint of steel ; ” but he knows how to 
put his readers upon such good terms with him that 
they only laugh and like him "the better for such eccen- 
tricities. 1 Avould by no means, however, advise anyone 
to try the experiment of reading any great amount of 
him in English. 

To return, however, to the “ Lectures.” The whole 
tendency of the book is democratic, but it is not 
primearUy political at all. Senor Castelar’s first purely 
political work was, so far as I am aware, his “ Formula 
deLProgreso.” 

This little treatise is a sort of manual of democratic 
principles divided into some twenty chapters, in which 
Senor Castelar Reviews iSie opinions and history of ^he 
Old Absolutists, of their successors, the Neo-Catholics, 
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whose ideas are entirely different frohi and far less 
liberal than those of the fraction of French politicians 
who have been sometimes known by tliat name, of the 
Moderado or Conservative, the Union Liberal (shall we 
say Conservative Liberal, or Liberal Conservative ?) and 
of the Progresista parties. 

After describing the great achievements of this last 
political connection, he shows how, in his opinion, it 
became in 1837 false to its originnl convictions, and 
made the formation of a democratic pitrty a necessity. 
He then states with his usual clearness, and illustrates 
with his usual skill, the idctis of that new party. 

Ansyed at the end of his survey and exposition, 
Senor^’ Casteliy: sums u;^ his conclusions in a sort of 
epilogue, which contains the following table of the ideas 
which he defends in the “ Formula del Progreso ” : 

O 

1. Iiight as the basis of the sovereignty of the people. 2. Equality 
of political rights for all citizens. 3. Liberty of the press. 4. Liberty 
of association for all the ends of human activity. 5. Universal 
suffrage. Gt The jury, 7. Inviolability of the domestic hearth and 
of the person. 8. Administrative decentralisation. 9. Independence 
within their defined spheres of the municipality and the province. 
10. Irremovability of public officers. 11. The unique,^' 

12. Abolition of monopolies and of all indirect taxes. 13. Liberty of 
commerce. 14. Liberty of credit. 15. Equal consideration and 
respect for all manifestations of the liumVin spirit. IG. Elevation of 
all classes and of all citizens to public life. 17. Abolition of the punish- 
ment of death. 18. Abolition of the conscription, making the service 
of arms a true profession for tlie soldier, as for the officer. 19. Aboli- 
tion of all exceptional privileges and jurisdictions. 20. The conse- 
cration, in a word, of human responsibility with all its rights and all 
its faculties. 

Agaiust the great majority of these principles, as 
explained by Senor Castelar, few sincere and sJrong 
Libejals in this country would have much to advance. 

Ai. to 'the fifth, they would probably ask whether a 
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country so ignorant as Spain is rfeally fit for universal 
suffrage ? , 

The eleventh they would regard as a “ pious wish 
and while entirely agreeing with the lat^r part of the 
twelfth, they would be content to approach its realisation 
by very gradual steps. 

Senor Castelar must, one would think, have been led 
by the horrors of Alcoy and Cartagena to reconsider the 
seventeenth ; while with regard to the eighteenth it is to 
be feared, from some of his later utterances^ that he is a 
convert to a system far more hateful eVen than the 
conscription — the system of universal military service. 

While, however, there are many details in Abe book 
to which exception might bo taken, it was, at •the time 
when it^was written, as well as in 1870 , when it was 
republished, calculated to do much good. It is free 
from any vestige of hostility to pro])orty, of social envy, 
or, indeed, of any of those evil passions which are so 
often associated with democracy, and it is most emphatic 
in its denunciation of one of the worst heresies which 
foreign Liberals have inherited fi’om an unhappy past — 
a desire to exalt the State at the expense of the just 
rights of the individual. 

When he wrote it, Senor Castelar was a fervent 
though an extremely Tiberal Catholie. He has seen 
reason to alter his views now, but his change of religious 
opinion has left his political ideasr just where they were. 
On the whole, we think that every fair-minded Liberal 
wUl admit the “ Formula del Progi’eso" to be the work of 
an able and virtuous if soipewhat enthusiastic mind. 
Its faults are only those of five-and-twenty. 

The publication of the * Formula del Progreso ” led to 
a violent controversy in the Madrid press, all sections of 
opinion, joining m the fray. Conspicuous amemgst the 
combatants on the anti-democratic side were Carlos 
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Rubio and Campoamor, a poet who^e name is, we 
suspect, hardly more^ known in London than it is in 
Bokhara, but who deserves better treatment at our 
hands. The ^rst of these, a personal friend of Castolagf’s, 
attacked, from the Progresista point of view, chiefly the 
fundamental doctrines of the book ; while the second, 
from the Moderado point of view, appears to have made 
a personal attack upon its author. Senor Castelar re- 
plied to both ; in a calm philosophical tone to Rubio, 
and somewhat ‘more sharply to Camppamor, whom he 
treats as a'‘typic<al doctrinaire, using that phrase, of 
course, not as it is often used by ignorant persons in 
EnglaiicJ, as a term of abuse for any politician who rises 
abovb mere flap-trap ahd empiricism, but as the desig- 
nation of a particular school of thinkers, the school 
which, in‘the words of Seflor Castelar, “ had Guizot for 
its pontiff. Cousin for its priest, Villemain for fts oracle 
in the University, and Louis Philippe for its god.” 

These controversial writings, with some pieces by 
other combatants on the same side of the question, are 
bound up in a volume called the “ Defensa de la Formula 
del Progreso,” and to them are added a democratic 
catechism explaining, expanding, illustrating, and en- 
forcing the ideas briefly set forth in the table wliich I 
have given above. The democratic catechism is probably 
the only thing in this volume which would have any 
interest for those who arc not very well acquainted with 
the recent history of Spain. 

By this time Seilor Castelar was already one of the 
most important journalists in Madrid, and some of the 
articles belonging to this period of his career have* been 
collected in, a volume called “Historia, Religion, Arte y 
Politina,” on which, however, I must not linger. ^ 

. < Meantime the late Mr. Bubkle was busily engaged in 
his study, reading or writing I know not how many 
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hours a day, and* coming to those w6ndcrful conclusions 
about the state of, Spain which h6 later gave to man- 
kind, representing that country as “sleeping on un- 
troubled, unheeding, impassive — receiving jiJo impressions 
from the rest of the world, and making no impressions 
upon it — a huge an^ torpid mass, the sole rei^resentativo 
now remaining of the feelings and knowledge of the 
Middle Ages.” 

Spain, however, was going her own .way, and that 
way was not the one of which Mr. Buckle wjis dreaming 
in his study. Spain was manifesting a fresh and vigorous 
life in more than one dirc^jtion. She had in these years 
a campaign in Morocco, which was a foolish bifsiness 
enough, but she had also a great outburst of fnaterial 
jjrosperity and Jio small amount of intellectual life, as 
anyone who read her newspapers would soon have found 
out. It seemed to more than one foreign observer, in 
the first half of the sixties, that if tlie Court would only 
show a little common sense, the Queen might arrive at 
the end of her reign without a catastrophe. The sti’ong 
hand of O’Donnell held tlic helm in a firm grasj), and he 
was supported by a party which looked none the less 
powerful because Benor Castclar and his friends thundered 
against its want of definite principles. 

It was not, however* written that the Court should 
bo wise. Things went from bad to worse, and those 
Englishmen who watched the affairs of Spain began to 
see that the vessel would soon be upon the rocks. 

Senor Castclar was all this time occupied in doing 
his best to send it thither ; apd from his point of view 
quitc’rightly, for he held that with the Bourbons, or any 
other royal race, Spain could come to no good. Their 
disappearance was to hini a condition precedent of all 
good government and real national well-being. His 
means of acting upon public opinion were twofold ; first, 

<S 2 
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indirectly, as profel&sor of History in the University of 
Madrid ; and, secondily, as Director of the Democracia. 
At length, in an evil hour, some imprudent adviser 
suggested to|- Isabella II. the unhappy idea of helping 
the public treasury by handing o> er to the nation, to be 
disposed of by public auction, the domains of the Crown, 
reserving to herself twenty-five per cent, out of the 
proceeds. These domains, however, unfortunately, ac- 
cording to the view of the Liberal psirty, were already 
the property of the nation, so that the proposal of the 
Queen appdared to it not a “noble sacrifice,” but an 
attempt to take the fourth pant of the value of certain 
national property out of the national pocket. A perfect 
tem'pest arose, and over all that tempest, louder than 
any, was heard the voice of Senor Castelar. ^ article 
by him in the Democracia gave so much offence to the 
Government of Narvaez, who was then in power, that it 
suspended the writer from his professorial rights and 
duties, and dismissed the high-minded rector who had 
refused to proceed academically against him, thereby 
occasioning an emeute amongst tlie students, which was 
put down by force. 

The articles written by Senor Castelar during these 
years have been collected in three volumes ca]le<l 
“ Cuestioues Politicas y Socialhs,” the last in the first 
volume being the one which cost him, for a time, his 
position in the university. 

It became ever more and more clear that only 
violence could put an end 'to a state of armed peace 
between the people and, their rulers, and at last, in 
Jainiary, 1866 , Prim raised the baiuicr of insurrection at 
Aranjuez. His attempt, however, was premature, and 
he had to escape for his life. Meanwhile Sefior Castelar 
.was continuing the struggle in the press, and the record 
of his share in it will be found in the second volume of 
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the work to which I have just called ’attention, while the 
third seta forth his, aspirations and those of the party of 
which he was the ablest mouthpiece. 

Jn the month of Juno, 1866, there oc^jrred a rising 
of a portion of the artillery in Madrid, which was siij)- 
ported by a populay insurrection. Tliis affair attracted 
very little attention in England, probably becaiise we were 
ourselves at the time in the midst of one of our innocent 
little political crises. None the less was it very bloody 
and desperate, anti nothing was more natural than that 
the Government which had been threatened 1)y it should 
let fall a heavy hand 'upon all concerned. Senor 
Castelar, who was one of them, was extremely ftti’bunate 
in being allowed to escape to the frontier, aitled by some 
of the victorious party. Tie made Paris the head- 
q^uarters of his exile, and was able, thanks to the 
astonishing fertility of his pen, to make a good liveli- 
hood, and to assist not a little some of Lis less lucky 
companions. 

Among the works which he composed at this time 
were a long series of “ Semblanzas,” the only one of 
which I have read is a far from successful portrait of 
Byron. 

Another work was “ Tin Afio en Paris,” consisting of a 
series of notes and articlbs which appeared originally in 
American periodicals. This is not one of its author’s 
books which we should like anyone to read who did not 
know many of his other writings ; but nevertheless it 
throws a good deal of light upon his character, and is a 
most curious description of thq “ Capital of Pleasure,” as 
it lodked to a grave and high-minded Spaniard in the 
last days of the Second Empire, when Liberty, to use 
his own words, “ seemed to have disappeiired for ’ever, 
and Democracy to be falsified into Oesarism.” 

Another production of this time was the first volume 
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of his “ Recuerclos de Italia,” which it is impossible to pass 
by with a single sentence, for this is the one of Sehor 
Castchir’s works which will probably be the most 
popular in tli^fl country when it comes to be known. « It 
consists of a scries of sketches put together in no par- 
ticular order, and the result of more ^han one visit to the 
peninsula. The book is characterised throughout by the 
richest and most abounding eloquence, an eloquence 
somewhat too C<n'intliian for a severe taste, but very 
admirable in its own kind. 

The firstr paper records its author’s arrival in Rome 
while the temporal power was still in existence, and 
while 'almost every conceivable administrative error was 
flourishing under its shade. Speaking of the pontifical 
army, Sefior Castelar observes that those nations who, 
if one might have drawn an inference from their history, 
should have given the most soldiers, really gave the 
fewest. 

Spain coinmitled siiictclc to s,avc Catliolicism. Tlic Ijouos of Lor 
sous Lave, since iLc sixteenlli century, wliitcncd every lic.ld of battle 
on wliieli it was necessary lo defend that rcliyion. We gave for it all 
the life-blood of our veins, all tlie vital breath of onr spirit. Well, 
then, there arc only ciglit-iuid-thuiy Spanish soldiers in the pontilieal 
army ! On the other hand Holland, which with its House of Orange 
saved the Iteforination and initiated lihvrty of thought in the modem 
World, has sent a gi’cat number of volunteers. This is a proof that 
while religious freedom has maintained the faith of Catholics in 
Pi'otcstant countries, intoletauce has cxtingidshed their faith in tho 
countries where it appeared most alive and most cxaltee. 

From St. Peter’s we pass to the Colosseum, the great 
ruin which has inspired so many eloquent pages, but not 
many, I think, more eloquent than this : 

r 

^ 111 tho brightness of the moon as^it rose, in the echoes of the bells 
‘Which souVided amid the uncertain shado-ws, it seemed to me that I saw 
the souls of departed generations rising from the dust, and coming in 
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a flight silent as tlie flight of the bats, to ^-eview and visit the sites 
consecrated by their memories and beloved even in the regions of the 
tomb. I longed to detain the dead, and to toll them — ah, to tell them ! 
— that which passes in our world. “ If ye are the souls of tribunes, of 
senators, of Ctesars, know that the centuries havc|f^asted away even 
the stops of the altars, wlitch were the heirs of your altars — by force 
of kissing them. All Uie gods Avhich yc believed immortal are dead, 
and the ideas which annnated them whirl round in i\m abyss of history 
like dry leaves loosened in tlie course of the continuous development 
of the human mi ml. Xow the !N^ereids no longer float softly in the 
sea-foam, now the nymphs of marble whiteness sigh^ no more in the 
whispering groves. Jlie god Pan has let fall the pipe which filled the 
woods with melody. To the drunkenness of the Bitcchante has suc- 
ceeded maceration, penitence, and a horror of nature. A son of the 
Jews, of the slaves, of that race who with the whip in their faces 
and the chain on their feet ]*aised tlie^ masses of the Col(fb\seuin, has 
slain and buried tlie gods who inspired Horace ami YirgS, wTio sus- 
taijied Scijiio on the plains of (larthage and Marius on the Campi 
Putridi, mio engendered art and led victory captive. In vain Tacitus 
looked mth contempt on the obscure youth, the poor carpenter of 
Judaja; in vain Apuloius ridiculed him in his apologues and fables. 
Not even the immortal laugh of Lucian could avail anything against 
the breath that was breathed from those lips, against the ideas which 
were exhaled from that conscience. The gods are dead, and Itome has 
fallen dead on their corses. The Colosseum is a mass of ruins, where 
the Itomans adore the gallows of their former slaves. In the Capitol 
are celebrated the ceremonies of tl^ Nazarenes. They whom ye 
believed to be disturbers of the public peace have them altars and 
sacrifices where the gods of Camillus and Cato had theirs. Barbarous 
races from the north stifled?' the oracles, interrupted the sacred cere- 
monies, giving up, as it were a prey, the human conscience to the 
crowds of cenobites who rose from the sewers and the catacombs. 
And when the new belief had taken possession of all souls, when it 
had placed its altars in the place of the old altars, as if the mind of 
man were condemned perpetually to weave and unweave the same web 
of ideas, new combatants, new tj’ibunes, new apostles, new martyrs 
aros® to destroy the faith which tJieir predecessors begat. And the 
conscience passes through new jihases, the heart through new sorrows, 
this blood-stained world through fresh agonies of grief. 

A paper on tlie Catacombs is followed by qpe on the 
Sistine Chapel, which has never, so far as I know, been 
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better described. The following passage contains its 
quintessence : 


licad all the treatises that have Ijocu written on the Suhliine, and 
you will find it j hard to grasp the coiicoptioii. Tt is diflicult to 
explain a thrill whicli is felt twice or thrice in a lifetime ; an idea of 
wdiich there are only some lialf-a-dozen exampl^ in history. Ihit lift 
your eyes to the vault of the 8istine 1 there is the Suhlime — there is 
the disproportion hetweeu our weak being and the infinite forces of an 
idea Avhicli oiipresses and reduces us to nothing under its inconinien- 
aurable grandeur.^ "J'hat is the Sublime — a pleasure in a pain. 

The next paper is on the Cam])© Santo of Pisa, which 
is succeeded by two on Venice, from the second of 

which, I quote the following : 

• 

The beliefs which hvo centimes of faith and of marty:fdom had 
raised have fallen in three centuries of analysis. The ancient day of 
the soul is set, and we arc not sure that a new day will rise. *The bell 
which now tolls the Ave Maria, the organ which still accompanies the 
chant of the monks, tlie image whicli is still venerated by the sailors 
of th(‘/ Adriatic, are on their way to be like the Greek hymns, like the 
bas-reliefs of the Parthenon — objects of artistic but not objects of 
religious worshij). Here, too, one catch(?s arising from the waters an 
ol(*giac lament to be comjiarcd only with the lament of the ancient 
Sirens when they heard that the, Avorld w\as called to a new faith. 

This passage forms the introdiiction to a conversation 
held, or supposed to have been held, with a young monk 
of the Armenian monastery of St. Lazzaro, which thus 
concludes : 

' Do not be like the Jew who shuts himself up in the prayers of his 
Bible and believes that since tliat early day the human race has not 
been able to add one religious truth to the Jewish idea. » 

Christianity, more human, and more divine at the same time, has 
added the Gospel. Why should we not add to the Gospe], the 
licnaissance, Philosophy, the K evolution, which ^ave raised to the 
spl^ace of social life those three Christian words— Liberty, Equality 
Fraternity 1 . 
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The next paper is t)n the Pope — “ El Dios del 
Vaticano.” Consummately wise* and just, as well as 
nobly eloquent, it gives all due credit to the Popes for 
w^at they did, in long bygone days, f»j^»Italy and the 
world ; nor does it fail to do justice to the many good 
qualities and goodiintcntions of Pius IX., while it shows 
how the Papacy has been gradually sinking ever since 
the thirteenth century, wluch began as an age of faith 
and ended as an age of heresy. 

The following paragraph is characteristic : 

Every sect shuts itself up»iu itself, and does more than ignore the 
history of its opponents. It calumniates thcim, dishonours they), speaks 
ill of them, believing that it thereby tfoalises a good, anif an«ctemal 
good. Imagine wliat the history of Christianity 'would ho like if 
recounted, by a Jew. Imagine what the history of modern Judaism 
would bo like if recounted by a ferocious lufiuisitor. The Catholic 
hardly uhdcrstaiids the development of the rrotestant peojdes. The 
Protestant calls the Pope Anti-Christ. Read an orthodox Greek, and 
ho will demonstrate to you tluit ISyziintinism, which we consider to be 
the very extreme of moral rlegnidat ion, would have saved the world by 
its metaphysics if it had not fallen into the power of the lawyers, that 
is to say, of the Roman canonists. 

The following likewise seems to deserve citation : 

All the harmonics of flic Middle Ago arise from this enmity 
heiween the Papacy and the Empire. Witliont the first, Europe would 
have been hut a camp ; without the scepnd, she would have been hut 
a monastery. Their mutual opposition saves human culture in its 
entirety. 

And the spirit overflows in Europe, and the East rises like a 
magical enchantment to sot liound^ to it, and the monks preach and 
the ^)opulations agitate themselves, feeling new life awake in their 
breast, and the roads lill with cAisaders, and the multitudes know not 
whenoe they came nor whither they go, yet they know tlyit some 
mystery envelopes yid sustains ^hem, and they believe every city to be 
Jerusalem and every monument to he the Holy Scpulchrs, and evlfllry 
wild plain to he the Desert, until a great portion of the ancient 
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ignorance vanishes away, and a great? portion of' modem equality 
comes, thanks to a conimom struggle and coniinon suflPerings, which 
reveal the identity and unity of nature in each 'man and in all men, 
who go forth slaves of theocracy, of feudalism, and return prepared 
to enter as free moV hito the municipalities, 'ilioy pass from Euro|^e 
as believers, and come hack from the I)ps(Tt'with tlio doubt of Job in 
their souls, disjioscid to enter upon aiiother^liase of civilisation. 
"J'hc Pope has believed that by agitating Europe he would save the 
faith, but by doing so he has awoke reason in Europe. 


Fartlior od wo have tlic following: striking words on 
the utter failure of the Popes, in spite of their long 
political supremacy, and their careful shutting out of 
modern infliuuiccss from the States of the Church, to 

revive, fhc Middle Age iii,,llome. 

* < 

Ah, Pon tills ! the gods whom* you tried to annihilate have raised 
thcmselvos, if not to the heaven of religion, at least to another most 
beautiful heaven, the heaven of art; while the sj)irit of tlnr Middle 
Ago which you strive to resuscitate sinks every day deeper into the 
past. All that you curse is born again ; all that you would fain 
vivify is dying. Docs that say nothing to the infallible Pojie, to the 
god of the Vatican ? 

But it is not I who Avill sin by exclusiveness and intolerance. 
The eighteenth century in its work of destjuction might, looking at 
life on one of its as])ects only,,belu5ve in the necessity of destroying 
all the kliddle Age. The nineteenth century in its labour of recon- 
struction, of reconciliation, cannot bvlj that ten centuries, a thousand 
years, have been useless to human progress, and have left nothing 
planted deep in our civilisation and culture. That spiritual tendency, 
that idealist tendency of the Middle Age, must revive ui ours, with- 
out its exclusive character, reconciling itself with nature and with 
science. 

The last three chapters of Vol. I. are on the Ghetto 
and on Naples. I will only quote one - or two lines 
which occur in the first of thesh. 

JNei must have an end of all persecution of ideus. T condemn the 
Govemmenffof Eome when it oppresses the Jews, and the Govern- 
ment of Prussiq when it proscribes the Jesuits. I affirm that to 
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poraecute ideas is like perseculring liglit, aii^ electricity, or the magnetic 
fluid, hucanse ideas escape from all persecution, and raise themselves 
above all ijower, * 

The second volume, which was puyiShed some years 
later, but is too nearly allied to the first to be separated 
from it, begins V?ith an i)itercsting preface followed by 
two papers of only secondary merit, on the Engadinc 
and the principality of Monaco, which are brought, of 
course, into strong contrast. The first.oh them contains, 
at page 1 1, a J)assage which may be coinmended to the 
attention of some of our German friends who, new even 
to the theory, and still more to the practice, of political 
liberty, have carried into their Cidtarhmipf ^lo^a little 
of that intolerance which they so justly con*dcmn, and 
which,* approjuiate enough to those whom they persecute, 
does «6cant credit to the liberal principles which they 
think they have adopted, but do not yet quite understand. 


In the Lower Engadino all the villages are Protestant with the 
exccj)tion of tlie jurisdiction of Tarns]) ; hut- the old intoJcraiice has 
given way and religious liberty has taken root, lii the midst of a 
population whose religious practices are conlined almost exclusively to 
the reading of the Lible and to attending on Sunday the services of 
the (^iiu'ch, the Capuchin friars ]>ass with their vestments of serge and 
their rosary at their girdle, nnirnniring prayers Avhich in other times 
the Protestants would have forcibly sniolhcred as intolerable super- 
stitions, and everyone now looks on with calm curiosity and salutes 
them with religious respect. 

See how democratic institutions hy their marvellous flexibility, by 
their tendency to renovation and progress, by their harmony with 
human reason, serve to the development of the modern spirit and the 
completion of pacific refonns. 

,Next comes a better paper on “Florence the Beautiful,” 
and another, upon “!^^antua and Virgil,” whom Senor. 
Casfelar thoroughly appreciates and understands, lalike 
on his ancient and his modern side. 
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Of delicate nature, of nefvous temperament, of tender heart, of ex- 
quisite sensibility, Virgil would have been in the Middle Ages a monk 
consecrated to the mystical adoration of God in the cloister, and in 
antiquity ho was a poet consecrated to the fervent adoration of nature, 
lie has from th(S^^qcients their perfection of form, their austere^' 
^ sobriety, tlieir perfectly ])nre taste, their versos cut as if in marble of 
Paros, the art of materialising ideas so as to jii^ace them before the 
eyes in relief, and to etherealise matter so as to convert it into spirit. 
By these qualities, common to all the ancient culture, he is Greek 
like Sophocles or ]*lato. But th(‘re is in him a ciu'tain ])rofound 
melancholy, a certain, strange sadness — the home sickness of the 
infinite, the aspiration to another id(‘.al — which herald as it were the 
coming of the divine and absolute spirit. 


We next reach a paper on St. Francis, consiflered as 
the revivei; of the Christiali ideal, the hogiimcr of that 
reaction against feudalism and force from wliich is 
descended the democratic movement of our oAvn days. 

This is the longest and most important piece ih the 
two volumes, and should please almost equally the sous 
of the crusaders and the sous of Voltaii'e — such of them, 
at least, as have the historical instinct, or, in other 
words, such of them as can contem 2 )late ideas and 
characters not merely in relation to their own opinions, 
but in relation to the times to which they belonged. 

The passages in which the highest praise is given to 
the Franciscan artists, while OvCrbeck and his reac- 
tionnry friends are put in their proper place, the descrip- 
tion of Assisi, the account of the growth of the Franciscan 
legend, and of the inimitable Fioretti, are jill excellent and 
in the highest degree worth reading, even by those who 
are familiar with all that ITase has said about St. Francis 
from the liberal Protestant, and Renan from the inde- 
pendent, point ®f view. Space 'Will, however, only allow 
me to translate one of many paragraphs to which I wohld 
fain, call attention. After a beautiful description of Elda 
as it looked, on the 2nd of August, when the people 
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thronged to ^he dismantled Franciscan monastery to 
celebrate tlie great Franciscan ftstival of St. Mary of the 
Angels, after recalling his early beliefs, and explaining 
Jiow they had faded away under the lio:liit of knowledge 
and of maturity, Senor Castelar rnalces, in singularly 
clear language, his profession of faith, which might be 
defined in Mr. Arnolds words as ‘'morality touched 
with emotion,'' but containing few of the dogmatic and 
none of the mythological elements which were connected 
with the religipn of his youth. 

After many pages, i}ot inferior in beauty to what 
follows, we come to tljis passage : 

Mysteries of History ! In the age of St. FraneLs, in the thirteenth 
century, there were two nuui whose reason toiicheil the uttermost con- 
fines of science, wliose words contained, the ]>rofoundest abysses of 
thouglft — 'Fitans supporting on tluur shoulders the weight of eternity. 
One of them was called 8t. Buonaventura, and tlie other wm called 
St. 'I'hoinas — the Plato and the Aristotle of the Middle Age. P>otl] 
had penetrated tin*, innerjiiost recesses of the human spirit, and sur- 
veyed in matchless ilight the inaccessible heights of the inlinite. . . . 
yet neither the one nor tlie other succeediul in estiililisliing a high 
aisthotic faith, which should be felt alike by the peasant and by the 
painter ; neither succeeded in niovi»g the world to the creation of an 
austm ‘0 society, which should bear in its bosom the germs of o 
universal revolution ; neith(*r succeiuled in raising up not only con- 
fessors, ])oets, martyrs, arcliitects, painters, and sculptors, hut inuUL 
tudes of both sex(;s ready to live combating and to die sacrificing 
tlKunselvcs for a mysterious ideal : no, tliis miraculous work was foi 
a poor distraught youth, stoned by tlu^ children in the streets, anc 
laughed at by all prudent, comfortable. peo[)le — for the il/umith 
St. Francis. And why ^ As reasonable were it to ask why tin 
Eedeemer w^as not that man of morality wlioso simple words stirrec 
np the human conscience, and avIio died hy poison, discussing with liii 
disciples till the first beams if^f the morning, and the first shades o 
his ,agony, the existence of God and the immortality of, the soul 
why ho was not tlie immorta^ author of the Banquet or of the Jdiaado 
he who had seen all things in their Ideas and all Ideas yi the Efifirnal 
who had spoken of the infinite and of its light in words which mighi 
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have thrown the angels into* ecstasy. Asi. reasonable were it to ask why 
ho was the obscure Jew, tb® Ifazarene, disowned upon earth, who 
spoke to a nation the most despised of all niitions, in the least known 
of languages, professing an idea evaporated by the ashes of Palestine, 
Tvhich had to breathe^forth a now spirit in aromas of religious incense 
* and to root out and destroy notbing less than ancient Homo. Ah ! 
the world is illuminated by the intelligence, but- it is subdued liy the 
will; it is tlio idea which enlightens, but it is the heart which con- 
queis it. Those who know how to think do much, but those who 
know how to die do more. Eeasun is light, but love is the fire in 
which the worlds arc forged. 

The above -is well wortli the study of those who 
desire to understand the secret of the influence which 
Seuor Costelax has exercised in Si)anish politics, for it is 
in no Small degree to the possession of some of the qua- 
lities of St. Francis that he has owed and owes his great 
and indeed unique position. But it is also well worth 
the study of some who care nothing at all for Spain in 
particular or Europe in general, of some whose attention 
is fixed on the ebb and flow of our home politics. 

If anyone were to ask me what was the principal 
change tliat the reform measures of 1807 and 18G8 
made in Great Britain, I should rejfly that we are now 
goveriie(J by a far more excitable public than heretofore. 
1 do not think we shall ever see in our times a statesman 
of the typo of Sir llobert Peel wielding anything like the 
same power. He who would now occupy a similar place 
must have the skill to toych the hearts and imaginations 
of the masses, and all who cannot do that, however right 
they may be, must be content to see themselves out- 
stripped in influence by persons who may lead far less 
wisely— nay, who may, in perfect honesty and good 
faith, get the country into very serious dangers. It is 
not a particularly cheering prospect — fits of excited 
Liberalism alternating with fits of stupid Conservatism 
for a whole generation. But we must look facts in the 
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face. We must be prepared not only for an undue share 
of influence falling into the hands of honest enthusiasts, 
but for less honest persons using the excitability' of the 
people for their own advantage. The year's from this to 
the end of the century will, we fear, ISj a good time in 
England for demtgogues of ability in cither political 
camp. What all sensible men b.'ive to wi.sh for is the 
rise of a race of liberal statesmen, who, while they have 
wide knowledge and cool heads, have yet that deep 
sympathy and tliat power of imagination 'which can keep 
the electorate steady to their side.- Never was there a 
time when the highest cwatorical qualities were so much 
wanted, not within but without the walls of Ptnliament ; 
never was there a time when a'wisc adviser WQuld more 
decidedly say to a young aspirant to public life, “ Be 
sure to lake a great passport of poetry.” 

Th(J paper on St. Francis has as its next neighbour 
one on “ Sorrento and Tasso,” full of graceful description 
and of criticism at once subtle and judicious, to which 
succeeds a still better one on the strange contrasts in the 
Kome of to-day, where the black and red parties stand 
facing each other with all shades of political colour 
between them. • 

I wish I had room to cite a long passage which 
contains the views expressed to Senor Castelar by an 
Italian politician on the relations of the Church and the 
State. They will be found at pages 300-303. The 
spirit of them may be gathered from these two sen- 
tences : “ Italy will not throw herself at the feet of the 
Pope, because that would be suicide ; she will not 
oppress the Pope, because that would be madness. We 
will not go to Cauossa v^ith hair shirt and with sack- 
cloth^ but we will not enter as plunderers into the*sphere 
of religious jurisdiction Ifke the philosopher-kings of 4jie 
last century.” 
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We next come o» a speeck which was delivered at a 
great banquet given < at Rome in honour of Senor 
Castelar, under the management of Mancini, Depretis, 
Crispi, and oljhera, from which I will extract one para- 
graph, not bocailse it is the most eloquent, but because 
it seems to me deserving of the greatest consideration on 
the part of those who, admitting Seuor Castelar’s great- 
ness as an orator, do not do full justice to his merits as a 
statesman. He who, with his owm past bcdiind him, and 
with an audience assembled under the auspices of those 
whose names. I have ju.st mentioned, before him, spoke 
as follows, has it in him, I venture to think, to bo one 
of the greatest statesmen of our time. 

The drogim of fifteen coutiiries is realised. You have done what 
the ancient Coesars could not do, nor the Osirogoihic and Lombard 
Kings. What Fredtuiek of Hwabia and his illustrious descendants 
could not cliect by IIkmi* death strugghj with the Guelphs and the 
Angevins, that ■whicb neither JJantti nor I*etrarch saw in spite 
of their invoking the Emperor of Germany to make the sword of 
the Holy JCinpire the axis round which Italy revolved, tliat which 
Julius II. could not effect with his cannon, nor Leo X. with his arts, 
that which Savonarola could not make a reality by giving himself to 
God, nor Machiavelli by giving^ himself to thii devil, has been done 
by you. You have made Italy one, you have made Italy Lee, you 
have made Italy indej»endent. All this you, who arc without- doubt 
the most favoured of the generations, Miave .attained by having re- 
united to the eflbrts of previous generations and to their martyrdoms 
the vital idea nxcdlance, the pow(*i ful idea 2xir excellence, the idea 
of liberty. But it is not enough to have succeeded. It is necessary 
at all costs to keep what yi»u have got. A large exi)crienco teaches 
us how much easier it is to found than to consoliilate public liberties. 
For the first, one great but common .and rudimentary virtue is suffi- 
cient — the virtue of courage. For the s(Jcond .are required wisflom 
and prudence. ^ Everything may ho left in part to the hazards of the 
unforeseen, everything except the fate of nations. 

Adventures in the case of ])eo])les end almost always as the 
adYtntures do in the inimorbil work of our (jorvantes — by great 
catastrophes.. That only should he torn up by the root which cannot 
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be reformed, and before you ask a reforiA through the laws it is 
necessary to formulate it with clearness, to <iijffuse it with perseverance, 
to propagate it by clbctoral meetings, to take care that from these 
electoral meetings it shall come as a mysterious sap into parlia- 
mvits, and from parliaments into governnicnts,^If*a principle, how- 
ever progressive it may ifj^pcar, can compromise aU that you have 
acquired, do not propofe it and do not set it forth. Content your- 
selves with prcimring it for the future. You who are by nature 
inclined to synthesis, do not fall into the error of errors — the error of 
looking only to lilicrty, and caring nothing for authority; the error of 
looking only to progress, and caring nothing for ^talnlity ; the error 
of looking only to tl^o right of the indiviilual, and having no care for 
the force of the community ; the error of looking on^y at the future, 
when every movement has in it the past, the future, and the present. 

The ideal should be formulated, sustained, diffused evmy day 
with unequalled constancy, becaus(} it is jthe promise of the fl:mojations 
necessary in human societies. 3>ut in order to giyo it {t fair trial 
never forgot that every idea contains a logical series of ideas, and that 
every greal work grows with the same slowness with which grow 
those natural objects which last the longest. 

The radical parties, the advanced parties of all Europe, must 
learn to unite courage with moderation, the scientific sense with the 
historical sense, a noble impatiemee for progress with that political 
tact, that measure of reality, that knowledge of the people without 
which you sow good and reap evil. Do not satisfy yourselves with 
having founded Italy, preserve h(3r ; and let it never bo said that to 
correct a defect in your .statue, pcrhty>s a necessary one, you have 
dashed it into a thousand pieces. I shall never be weary of treating of 
this subject, for I believe that the greatest evil of modt'rn democracies 
is impatience, and the one roOS on which they may run is the w’-ork 
of ’the demagogue. Revolutionary periods, the periods of violence, 
are closing all over Europe. 

The next paper is on the island of Capri. In it I 
would call especial attention to the passage upon the 
Odyssey as the epic of Mediterranean, and the Lusiad as 
the epic of Oceanic navigation — a passage which will 
make The reader look anxiously for the book which Sciior 
Castelar has morb than half promised upon Portiugal. 
long to read him on Prince Henry the navigator, a grand 
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and touching figure/ who has^not yet found the vates 
sacer ” whona he so ricWy deserved. 

The last piece is on St Mark’s, and of it I will only 
say that a re^er ,may lay down the “ Stones of Venicie ” 
and take up the "^Eecuerdos dc Italia ” without subjecting 
Senor Castelar, considered as a writer of prose, to an 
unfair test. 

During his years of exile one might have thought 
that Senor Cast,elar would have had enough to do in the 
composition of these works, and in the long and interest- 
ing jouriKiys' which lie made in various parts of Europe. 
Not at all. He likewise found 'ample time to conspire ; 
and when tlie revolution of September, 1 868 , broke out 
at CTadii. under the direction of Admiral Topete, the 
gifted chief of the Spanish democracy had done not 
a little to impress a republican character upon that 
movement. 

When he returned to Spain he was received every- 
where, from the frontier to Madrid, with the most 
enthusiastic welcome, and declared when he reached the 
capital, to a deliglited multitude some ten thousand 
strong, that the time had come to have no more compro- 
mises with anybody or anything, so far as democracy 
and the republic were concerned. Unhap2)ily and erro- 
neously, as I hope he would be the first to admit now, 
it w'as to the Federal and not to the Unitary Republic 
that ho lent the support of his splendid genius and 
boundless popularity. “Never,” says the author of a 
little sketch of his life, which has been extensively 
circulated in Spain, “ was pny man obeyed with so much 
enthusiasm or confidence as was Senor Castelar at” this 
period.” He was the idol of 'the democracy, pacific and 
warlike, conservative and revolutionary, transigent and 
islransigent, federal and unitary. Madrid, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Saragossa, Seville, Cadiz, and an immense 
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number of other towns and cities '^ed with each other 
in trying to ob^in his services a*s their representative 
in the “ Constituent Cortes,” but it was to Saragossa the 
heroic that this honour was accorded. 

His speeches in that assembly haVe been collected, 
and very noble specimens of oratory they are, but I must 
defer to a subsequent paper what I have to say as well of 
them as of many of his other works, and of the part he 
has played in the latest history of Spain. , 


In my last article I brought down the history of the 
great Spanish republican to the meeting of the Cortes 
which assembled to settle the constitution, after the 
Revolution of 1868. Many widely ditfering sections had 
combined to effect that revolution, but it was the result 
of uneasiness and dislike of the existing state of things, 
not of a fully-formed opinion as to what sort of govern- 
ment would be best for Spain. Seiior Castelar entered the 
Chamber with the inestimable advantage of thoroughly 
knowing what he wantc^. In all popular assemblies a 
man of ability who does that, has heavy odds in his 
favour. Popular assemblies, at all times, and especially 
in times of excitement, delight iif clear-cut definite solu- 
tions, and these were supplied in no stinted measure by 
the brilliant member for Saragossa. His speeches in this 
Cortes have been collected intthrec volumes, firom which 
I proceed to give some extracts illustrative of his views 
and of his way of putting them. 

From the fi^t, which, was delivered on the 22nd of 
Februaiy against the nomination of Serrano to»be heSd 
of the State, I take the following passage, which was led 

*B 2 
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up to by a fine eulogium on* the Spanish army, more 
intelligible in Madrid’ than it would be "n London : 

But, gentlemen, although I have as strong a feeling for the 
army as I have expressed, I do not want us to live under 
military predominance. Societies cannot exist in tlicso days without 
an army, as tlie planetary system cannot exist without mechanical 
forces, hut societies in which tliere is an army must place the sun — 
that is t<^ say, rr’ason and right —above force and above tlioir soldiers. 
To ask whether i(l(‘as should give commands to weapons, or wi'-apons 
give commands trr ideas, is like asking whether in tlie human body 
tlie arm slmidhl give commands to the head or* the head to the arm. 
Societies wliicli are ruled by sohlit'TS make me think of Bcu’traiid do 
Ijorn, who in the depth of Dante's hchU carried his head in his hand, 
instead, of having it upon his shoulders. 


My next^ extract is from a speech in favour of the 
abolition of the Conscription, delivered on the 23rd March, 
1869 : 

Tho Constituent Cortes should note one thing — they should 
note that we men of tlio pen or of the spoken word attach much 
importance to the rigid of public meeting, to the riglit of association, 
to Hie right of tlie liberty of tlie press, because wo use these rights, 
hut the ]K;asantry understand notliiiig of tlie revolution hut the 
material advantages whicli it brings them. The people of the fields 
is eternally like the great typo of onr immortal novelist— the people 
is like Saiicho Panza. The people s'^eks the ideal, follows it every- 
where, but follows it seeking at tlie same time for its island of 
Barataria. Well, then, the island of Barataria which the people 
seeks in the revolution of„ September is the abolition of the Con- 
scription, and the abolition of the taxes on articles of consurajition, 
and if yon keep np the Conscription and k(*.ep np the taxes on articles of 
consumption, you will have drowned in the abyss of reaction the poor 
island Barataria of the poor p^JOple, and that people will ask you, 
Por what have I sacrificed myself 1 

Another speech of this period, which bad an extra- 
gedinar^ success in Spain, was one delivered on 12th 
April, 1869, in reply to Senor Manterola, a great eccle- 
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siastic who had made an attack on modern ideas as to re- 
ligious liberty. |tis a very remarkable piece of debatiug, 
but contains few passages that can be detached from the 
comtext, for purposes of quotation, jfctoe, liowever, are 
one or two : 


There is, gentlemen, a great tendency on tlie part of the Neo- 
Catliolie school to ctinvert religion into what the anciciiils called it. 
The ancients said, that the only use of religion was^ to ins[)ire fear in 
the ])OOple. In the words of the Koinan i)atrician, Rdi'jio, id ed, 
inetus.^' 1 may rejJy to those who thus speak of Religion, in the 
words of the Jhhle: ‘‘The ox knoweth his o\vuer, and the ass his 
masters crib, hut Israel doth ndt know, my people doth not consider.” 
That is to say, that the ox knoweth his owner, and the a^ His crib, 
but the Neo-Cutholics do not know their God. 


Again : 

Senor Manterola says, The philosophy of Hegel is dead in 
Germany. To that I reply, If the philosophy of Hegel is dead in 
Germany, do you know where it has gone to take refuge? It has 
gone to take refuge in Italy — at Florence with Ferrari, in Naples with 
Vera. And does Senor Manterola know why this has happened ? 
Because Italy, which has seen her Pop^ oppose himself so entirely to 
her unity and independence, separates herself every day more and 
more from the Church, and throws herself more and more into the 
arms of science and of reason. 


The brilliant reply of April I2tli is followed by an 
amusing little speech in which poor Senor Manterola is 
extinguished — and no wonder, seeing that with the 
hardihood so common among«t priests of all creeds, he 
had aetually denied that thp massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was cgmmemorated by a picture in the Vatican. ^How 
well I remember,passing under that pictui'e with a most 
devout Catholic, who, pointing it out to me, ramarked, 
I think they might have afforded a coat ^f whitewash 
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for that I '' Perhaps Senor Mantcrola would also deny 
that the Pope struck a medal in honour of the slaughter 
of the Huguenots ? 

Another spegfiji on the same subject, the importance 
of which in Spain, where intolerancfe has such deep roots, 
it is quite imi)ossible to exaggeratd, was delivered on 
May 5 th, in the course of which, apologising for some 
strong things that had been said by his friends, Senor 
Castelar remarlfed : 

Thought hul*sts forth, as burning and irropressiblo as lava. Do 
not demand of any new thought that should be just to the tliought 
that preceded it. Christianity was not just to Paganism. In those 
gods, ,the* eternal models of, the plastic art, the first heroes of 
Cliristianify saw* nothing but the repulsive grin of the devil. The 
Renaissance was not just to the Middle Age. In those Gothic 
Cathedrals, which are so sublime an expression of religious thought? 
men as great as Michael Angelo and Bramante and Herrera saw 
nothing but the ignominious barbarism of art and of men. 

And farther on : 

The last men of the old world lived a pitiful life and died 
sublime deaths. Tacitus and Suetonius could not explain this 
singular phenomenon. The iffo of Otlio was that of a prostitute; 
his death was that of a hero. Why did they live so disgraceful a 
life? Because they lived united to '(•he gods of the State, which 
repelled their conscience and deluded their beliefs. And why did 
they die so sublime a death 1 Because when they died, they pillowed 
their head on the God of Pluto, on the God of the conscience. That 
is >vhat we ask of you, ministers of the Gospel, that you should let 
us live and die in the God of our conscience. 

In a speech of May 20th, 1869, in favour of the 
republican ibrm of Government, Senor Castelar thus 
replied to some persons who had reflected on the ppetical 
cl^aracter of his views : 

My frifnd .SefLor TTlloa compared mo to Lamartine j and, Seflor 
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Silvela — that conlparison not# being enoiJgh — remembered Victor 
Hugo, and compared me to the two. I <iin bound to say that this 
is by no means arf (ftilogium, for it is impossible to compare, as a 
poet, with Lamartine and Victor Hugo — a man who never made a 
voise ; and if Scfior Silvela or Sonor Ulloa meajt tfi imply that as a 
politician I resembled Ldmartino, I must beT permitted to observe 
that if I believed it, I would take my return and retire from the 
Chamber, for I know no one as a politician more unhappy than 
Lamartine, though I am very far indeed from wishing to detract from 
his great glory as an historian and poet. 

Farther on Senor Castelar says : 

Do you wish for the IJjjited States of Europe? I wish for 
them, because I wish, that while nationalities should continue, those 
economical differences which separate gno people from ancJthe^ people 
should disappear. 

• 

In the same speech there are, apropos of a book by 
Sir George Lewis, some remarks on the history of royalty 
in England, which are not without their interest, and to 
which a perusal of the “ Crown and the Cabinet ” might 
enable their author to make some additions. 

Farther on we have the following : 

Have you not observed that great men are disappearing? Can 
you call tliis age of steam, this age of the telegraj)h, the age of great 
men? Could you call this age by the name of a great man as you 
have called other ages, the ago of Augustus — the ago of Voltaire? 
No, there are not great men. Do not, however, think this an evil. 
On the contrary, it is a great good. Tl^ro are no great men, because 
the human race has grown much. And, gentlemen, when a great 
man directs society by his own individual will, study history and 
you will see that one half of his life is always glorious and the other 
half luckless. The glorious half qf his life is the life of his youth ; 
the luckless half of his life is that of his old age. 

Eater, denouncing the candidature of the Due de 
Montpensicr, he exclaim? : 

Ok I shades of the heroes of Catalonia, who sustaiaed against 
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the Bourbons an uncxanipled war — oh ! heroes of Saragossa, that 
Nuinancia immolated hy the Bourbons, heroes of jUrafalgar who wore 
drowned in the boiling waters, thanks to the V^ntonnoss of Maria 
Luisa .... Solis, Zurbano — ^wherever your bones may be, where- 
ever your souls ihay ; come here in the form of remorse, save the 
Jte volution from this great perjury, save my country from this great 
dishonour ! 

Near the end is this passage : 

Besides, you seeSvliat the newspapers of Portugal say: “If you 
have the courage to proclaim the Bepublic, all the'land will })e yours ; 
from Kosas, where the Greeks disembarked, to Palos, where Columbus 
embarked \ from the mouth of the Guhdalquiver, which reflects the 
oriental Beyille, to the mouth of the Tagus, which reflects the un- 
equalled Ljsbon; one sk}^ one? flag, one native country, one people 
a people which will be able to raise itself with liberty and by justice, 
as in the sixteenth century it raised itself by conquest and by 
authority to be the head of all the peoples of tlie w'orld. 

In a short speech, belonging to the same group as 
this, Senor Castelar quotes a remark which he attributes 
to Count Beust, and which is not without insight : 


Just as the four great rivers, the Adige, the Ticino, the Phone, 
and the Bliine, have their sources in Switzerland, from thence 
have to come the ideas which are to transform France, Italy, and 
Germany. 

Any politician who, having the requisite qualities 
and the necessary leisure, would act upon this hint — 
would go and study Switzerland on its political side, and 
then write a book about it — would learn a great deal 
himself, and teach other politicians much .that would, be 
vastly usefubto them during the next thirty years. 

In ja reply to Seiior Sagasta in the month of J une 
'^ --'elar observes : 

And now rises the question of Don Fernando of Portugal. That 
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reminds mo of tlie story of ttie celebrated prcaclier who began his 
sermon by saying f ‘‘Cursed be the Faflier, cursed be the Son, and 
cursed be tlie Hdlly Ghost.” Xaturally enougli when his* hearers 
heard all these maledictions, they were alarmed ; ^but presently ho 
a€ded in a lower voice, ‘‘Cursed bo the Fatln-r*, cursed be the Son, 
and cursed be the Holy Ghost — that is what the lost spirits say.” 
Sehor Sagasta (and f would invoke here the testimony of many 
honourable members in the majority, since the reference is to private 
conversations and to nothing else) ought to know, that Don Fernando, 
whom he speaks of as “iny king,” was j)laced by me in the genealogy 
of the Ferdinands of Spain after this fashion. 1 said Ferdinand I. 
was calk'd the Great, Feriliiiand 11. the Jdon, Ferdinand III. the 
Saint, Ferdinand IV. the Cited,* Fordinaml Y. the Catholic, Ferdi- 
nand VI. the Pacilic, Ferdinand VII. the Desired, and now we are 
going to have Ferdinand VIII. the Impossible. 

And farther on : 

• 

Senjr Sagasta said, “ Sehor Castelar is no doubt a republican, 
but a Platonic one — what has Sehor Castelar risked?” What has 
he risked? He had a professors chair, and he lost it; he had a 
family circle, and he was obliged to abandon it ; he had a home, and 
it fell about his cars ; he had a countiy, and he found himself without 
one. I am a Platonic republican, am I ? AVhaL ! was not my name 
amongst those tenable sentences of death born of rancours which I 
forget and iiardon ? 

In a speech made ^in June, against the regency of 
Serrano, occurs the following : 

I, gentlemen, believe that in th§ circumstances in which wo 
stand, amidst the dangers which we run, w’e want for regent a great 
statesman, and I deny that military men can bo great statesmen. 

, Then, after pointing oUt how unfavourable is the 
training of the soldier. to the development of those 

* “Cited,” thaj^is, to appoi^r at the Judgment-seat of God, because 
he is said to have died within thirty days of having been §ummonbd to 
do so by two brothers who were unjustly put to death. The story is 
told in “ Mariana,” vol. v. p. 
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qualities which are required byoa statesman, and above 
all by a parliamentary statesman, he adds^: 

So, gentlemen^ if you will run over tlie list of all great states- 
men you will hardly a military man. Cavour was not a military 
man, Turgot was not, Albcroni was not, nor ll;cliclieu, nor Cardinal 
Ximenes. In ancient history I know of only one military man who 
was a real statesman — Cjesar ; and in modern history likewise, only 
one — Frederic of Prussia. 

And farthcir on : 

Every prince, every regent, hears in his ear that voice which the 
grandest of psychological poets caused t6 sound in the car of a great 
ambitious on^^, “ Macbeth, thou shalt bo king.’^ The shade of a throne 
engenders dijeams of ambition, a.^ the shade of the upas-tree engenders 
the sleep of death. 

Speaking of the Iberian Union in the same speech, 
he says : 

For the space of eleven centuries of modern history Portugal 
lived in close union with us ; a longer time than Arragon, Navarre, 
Catalonia, and Valencia. Viriathus is tlio representative of her as of 
our independence. Even although we lived separated under different 
governments, Nature willed that *wo should labour in the same work. 
When the Portuguese discovered the East, wo discovered the extreme 
West, and the earth was rounded by the hands of Portugal and 
Spain. 

In a speech of 25th ^ June of the same year is this 
passage : 

Ask the sailor which he prefers, the risk of being drowned in a 
tempest or the calm of a tropic soa. He prefers the tempest, the 
wind, the dash of the waves. The dash of the waves — movement^ 
noise, tempest, that — that is liberty ! 

Does* not the Home Minister know that clubs moralise, tslubs 
educate, clubs lift the conscience of tbe people to*- the ideal 1 This 
phrdse, that ^sitizens should go to work rather than go to the club, 
reminds me of an old absolutist proverb, a proverb of a society of 
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nuns and courtieA, “ Shoernakpr, to thy shdes.” No, shoemaker ! after 
thou hast made t^y shoes, go to work ^for thy country, to work for 
liberty, to educatej thy sons to he great citizens. 

And again : 

The problem of lAodern times is to know what are the limits of 
the State, and on this subject there are only two books, unique 
in Europe — the book on the Limits of the State by William von 
Humboldt, and MiU's book on Liberty. 

• ^ 

In a speeckin October, 1869, occurs this passage : 

• 

I am accused of mean jnd narrow Patriotism : truly an unjust 
accusation. I am ono of the most cosmopolitan (hq)utics in this 
.Chamber. I would wish for my country tlio art of Italy, the thought 
and the science of Germany, the genius and the, univotsal spirit of 
Erance, ^the liberty and labour of England, the democracy and re- 
public of America. Is that not being cosmopolitan enough for you ? 

In a speech of December 11th, 1869, on general 
policy, occurs the following : 

I, gentlemen, know, in tlio relations of citizens to each other, 
all kinds of laws — political law, canon law, administrative law — but 
what I do not know is the law of war. Is it the old ono 1 — ^Ah ! 
then, it is the law of the Twelve Taibles, tlie adversum hostem ceterna 
auctorltas esto \ the law under which the kings of Asia cut the 
throats of their prisoners ; the law under which the Feudal Lords of 
the Middle Age made slaves of the vanquished; the law of force, 
that is to say, the direct negation of the force of law. 

And again : 

The argument of the Government reminds mo of something 
which happened in Eussia, in thet beginning of the reign of Nicholas. 
Some Russians of rank conspired for the purpose of introducing into 
their country our democratic constitution of 1812. Their conspiracy 
wa3*discovered, and they wore sent summarily to tlio gallows. Among 
them was a poet.* The morniug on which they were to be executed, * 
it was, as usual in St. Petersburg, raining, or if you prefer it, snoVing. 
The executioner seized the poet, fastened the rope round his neck, 
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and pushed him off into sj5aco. The lippe broke ; the poet fell on 
his knees, and as lie rose, vvi^nng them very qiiiol^y, h(*- exclaimed 
“Poor Jiussia, where they don’t even know Jiow'^t^ hang a man!” 
And so I say, ‘‘ Poor Spain, where they don’t oven know how to 
defend a dictatorship 1 ^ 

And further : 


Some day misfortune will come, and on the road by which we 
are travelling wo riclily do.sorve to encounter it. Then you will 
invoke tlie national militia, ilien you won’t iind it, and I trust in Ood 
you will then hear the cry which came to the first fratricide, “ Cain, 
where is thy brothcir ] ” 

Speaking of the proposed candidature of the Duke of 
Genoa for the throne, Senof Castelar said ; 

Your artificial king is as different from the natural kings, as was 
the Homunculus of Wagner from the great creations forged, in the 
Furnace of the Universe. 

And again: 

The Monarchy of the Bourbons in Franco had trailition on its 
side. Where are the traditions of the Duke of Genoa ? The 
monarchy of Kapoleon had the .prestige of glory ; where are the 
glories of the Dnke of Genoa! Wliero is his Marengo, his crossing 
of the Alps, his fabulous return from Africa, his name transfigured 
upon Tabor, and written by the rays of the Desert sun on the summit 
of the Pyramids of Egypt ! Where are, in his case, even the sort of 
traditions which the Orleans Monarchy had ! I know not his Palais- 
Royal, I have not seen Camille Desmoulins nor Danton among his 
friends, nor Valmy among his battles. 

In the last paragraph o| this great speech occur 
these words : 

Gentl^on, wo uuve believed long enough that the. sword is'the 
* only s^ciah lightning conductor. The sVvord, like all metals, instead 
of repelling "aStracts the thunderbolt. Place on the highest point of 
society that lightning conductor which is possessed by Switzerland^ 
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Belgium, Engl anil, and the Ujiited States— the lightning conductor of 
the civil power aiid of legality. 

In a speech delivered on the 24th January, 1870, in 
favour of the perpetual exclusion of Lhe Bourbons from 
the throne of Spt^in, Sefior Castelar points out how little 
individual will has to do witli the making of revolutions ; 
how entirely they depend upon causes too complicated 
and too remote to be controlled by human initiative. 
Later, he adds, “New ideas, gentlemen, •aiie the lightning, 
and revolution^ arc the thunder.^’ 

From the same speech I take the following : 

The family of the BourLons, from the end of th» sfxtecnth to 
the Olid of the eighteenth century, was an essei^ially revolutionary 
family. It contrihuted, more than any other of the reigning families, 
to the sScularisation of Europe. 

Ei’tto great facts secularised Europe. The Edict of Nantes, 
which introduced religious toleration amongst a Catholic people, was 
the work of a Bourbon — of ILmry IV. The Peace of AVestphalia, 
which made toleration a part of intcrnatiojial law and concluded the 
religious war, was chiefly the work of two ministers of the House of 
Bourbon — Bicheliou and IMazarin. For the Encyclopivdia, which 
armed with great ideas tlio hosts of Lil)(‘rty, we are indebted to the 
tolerance of the Bourbons; and not less was the expulsion of the 
Jesuits, which disorganised tlio arnii(\s of authority, duo to the 
initiative of a Bourbon ; while the advent of Democracy, through 
the emancij>ation of the Ifnitod States, must be attributed to the 
generous assistance of Louis XAH. 

But as soon as the Bourbons came to see that this Eevolution 
was attacking their authority, they betoic converted into eternal im- 
placable enemies of the Eevolution. That enmity has not diminished- 
Since the end of last century it has hurst forth with increased 
violence. Some time ago, a 'most eloquent orator (the illustrious 
^^arquis of Valdeganias)* said freftu that side of the Chamber: “ The 
destiny of the Bourbons is foster revolution, and to die by the 
revolution which they have fostered.” And then turning to the 
strong power which then existed — for those wore the days of General 
Narvaez — he exfflaimed, ‘‘Ministers of Isabella the Second !«^Free 
• 

* The great anti-Liberal orator, Donoso Cortes. 
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your Queen, and my Queen, from the (anathema wliich weighs upon 
her race.” But they could not do it. They did not free her from 
that anathema; for there is no sword that can' c\it the current of 
the ages, there is no force which can withstand the decrees of 
Providence. » 

f 

On the same occasion, speaking of the Iberian Union, 
he says : 


Do you know what is the real force which opposes the union of 
Spain and Portugal ? It is Vasco de Gama ; it is Albuquerque ; it is 
the poem of CamOens. Do you know why we Spaniards so much 
love our country, in spite of the difference of our provinces and our 
natural tendency to federalism ? Because we are all so proud of our 
writers, ye aire all so proud of ovr painters, wo are all so proud of our 
battles, we^are all so proud of those sailors who sowed mighty deeds 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of Lcpanto, of those warriors 
who passed from Arragon to the gates of Asia and discovered 
America; because we are all so proud of that splendid epic, the 
Spanish nation, which — not finding room in the Old World, where 
there had been room for the mighty deeds of Korae and Alexander — 
had to extend the limits of the earth itself, in order that the earth 
might be capable of containing its greatness. 

Another remarkable sj^eech was delivered on the last 
day of the same month, upon the ecclesiastical budget, 
and against the connection of ChiTrch and State. I would 
fain quote from it a grand passage on the all-pervading 
power of the Church in the Middle Age as contrasted 
with the present state 'of things — or another upon 
Luther’s Hymn and the Miserere of Palestrina — but 
space says. No. 

In a speech of the 12th of March, 1870, occurs the 
following passage about Prim : 


« 

All 'the world says that he is neither realising the reforms which 
democracy requires, nor the stability which authority requires; all 
the world says that he knows not how to create either order or 
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liberty. Let listen, and he will hear* this. If he does not hear 
it, if no word escajjcs from the* people, l^jt him tremble. It is in the 
words of Tacitus — ^^Jilagni meius et magnca iron silentium.** 


• After events falsified in a very sad T^ay the hinted 
prophecy of the fallowing words spoten soon afterwards: 

General Prim should not be offended; he would not bo the 
first groat man who had not a sepulchre in his native land. His 
Excellency should romcmhor the saying of that groat Homan captain 
who cried, “ Ingmta pat ria, non posaidehis ossa niecf." Besides, when 
there is not here’any clearness in politics, any fixed idea in the 
government, no one is secure of a sepulchre in his native land. 

In a speech of the 23rd March there is anothef passage 
well worth turning to, upon the greater njimbef oi manly 
pursuit^ possessed by modern as compared with ancient 
societies ; pursuits, many of them, quite as manly as 
war, which was naturally enough held in honour in a 
country which thought labour servile, and there is much 
truth in the following : 

I have a most sad conviction — the conviction that the human 
word is of avail everywhere excej)t where it is most necessary, most 
indispensable. The human word is \)f avail everywhere exce]>t in a 
deliberative assembly. Here the human word is of no avail, absolutely 
of none. The first orator ir\ the world might come here ; he would 
convince everyone, ho would persuade no one. 

Very striking, too, is a passage upon the influence 
of religion in a speech of the 2nd April, which thus 
concludes : 

• But those sentiments, these ideas, are individual. They may 
come from the inspiration of 4;he priest, from the inspiration of the 
mother, from the inspiration of the conscience ; never, neven; from the 
laws of the State. Ah 1 tfee State poisoned Socrates, the State 
crucified Jesus, the State tormented St. Paul, the * State %umt 

Servetus. • 
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In a speech of the 11th May there is a long and very 
fine passage on the blessings that have been brought to 
the world by small civic communities, and especially by 
those which lived under federal relations ; while in the 
month of June, 1870, Senor Castelar made a speech of 
considerable importance on the abolition of slavery, and 
the third volume is coriclude-d by a group of speeches 
against the candidature of Prince Amadeo of Savoy, the 
chief of which was delivered on tire 3rd of November. 

In that spec'ch Seh<rr Oastelar (iombated with all his 
might, as he “'lid on every other possible occasion, the 
return to monarchical government. “ Dts aliter visum,” 
as we all know, and the prize (?) of the Spanish Crown, 
after having served to set the world in flames, at length 
rested on the brow of an Italian prince. 

It is all so recent that I may take it for granted that 
my readers know as much of the circumstances or King 
Amadeo’s brief and troublous reign as is necessary to 
enable them to follow me through Seilor Castelar’s next 
important book, a volume of speeches which extend 
through that unhappy period of Spanish history. 

The first speech in this volume is dated 20th April, 
1871, the last having been delivered early in 1873. The 
following passage is the end of the second of two speeches 
in which Senor Castelar defended’ the right of the Carlists 
from the Absolutist, and of his own friends from the 
Republican, point of view, to discuss respectfully but 
unreservedly the dynasty of Savoy : 


It is said that it is perilous to discuss the dynasty. That k an 
Absolutist p-jnciple. In the nineteenth century all the indiscutable 
dies. The Absolutists think that discussion weakens ; we think that 
it forti^es and saves. That which really destroys every political 
situjAion ,is the repression of ideas — for ideas, when repressed, explode 
like powder. 
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The foUowihg is from.a speech <Jf the month of June, 
1871, in reply tb^the Royal message : 

Peoples are like swarms of bees, every nationality contributing 
to* make the honey of tl\e general life. The ideas which we here 
put forth, the ref orms# which we here mature, change the human 
conscience. 

Farther on he observed, speaking of the throne of 
Amadeo : 

It is a duty wliich I owe to my country and conscience to 
say that on your work, in spite of its having come from far lands 
over so many miles of sea andn^ailway transit, all the world can read 
these words : ** Glass with care — glass with care — ^glass with ^lare.” 

And again : 

The guestion of Eome can only be resolved by a radical separa- 
tion between Church and State; but Church and State can only 
separate from each other under a social and political form wider than 
the monarchy. 

Further : 

The great and real kings — those who sleep, be it in the granite 
of the Pyramids, be it in the granite* of the Escorial, old as the soil 
of the nations on which they lived and reverenced like thoir gods 
who confound their genealogy and that of their ancestors with those 
of legendary heroes and deini-gods — the kings who inspired so much 
poetry from the Iliad to the Romancero, who set to work the pencil 
of Rubens and the pencil of Yelascpiei, who forged the sword of 
Bayard and the sword of Gonzalo of Cordova,* eternal symbols of 
all that a monarchy should signify upon earth, indiscutablc authority 
and uninterrupted tradition, immovable stability, one sole religion — 
could never understand that those •should call themselves kings and 

* The great Captain on whose tomb in St. Gcronimo, at Granada, 
the trjfvellcr still reads the stately epitaph : — “ Goiizali Fernaiidcz de 

Cordova, qui propr^ virtute m%gni dneis nomen proprium sibi fecit, 
ossa perpetuae tandem luci restituenda huic iuterea loculo c];edita s&sit, 
gloria miuimo conBepuM.** 
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think themselves kings *who vrero pot bom of faith, abnegation, 
loyalty, but of doubt, cfiticism, free inquiry*— of the national 
sovereignty and of democracy. 


The following j)assage in the same speech refers ^^to 
the murder of Prim : 

That which I most condemn in this deed is that which ex- 
tenuates its guilt in many confused consciences — the fact that it had 
a political character. I think that such political crimes are to he 
reprobated; firgt, * because my conscience reprobates thorn; next, 
because they viohite the laws of morality and juslticc ; but still more, 
because while theh perpetrators imagine that they are destroying an 
idea, by destroying the person who w presents it — they give life to 
that ide», as did that eternal model of all political criminals, as did 
Brutujf w\ien he slew Caesar* and rooted Ciesarisin. For Cicsarisin 
was saved \3y hoA.’or at that crime, saved to ruin Ivoine and leave in 
the veins of our race a spirit of idolatry for the dictatorshijjf of genius 
ennobled by martyrdom, Avhich *we are still paying for by sad moral 
weakness — ^by groat and recent calamities. 

Another most important group of sj)ecclics was de- 
livered by Sehor Castclar in the late autumn of 1871 on 
the International.'' Sefior Castelar is, as I have alnjady 
implied, no friend, ])ut a deadly enemy to tlie j^rinciples 
of that foolish and mischievous society. But he defends 
its right to bring forward its views and to discuss them 
peaceably. I have only room for one or two quotations. 

After all, your efforts, gentlemen, will be of no avail. You are 
attacking something that cannot die, something which exists in all 
times, and is reproduced in all societies. Utopia is a phantasm which 
may deceive, but it is eternal. The world is agreed t]iat art is false- 
hood, that the stage is a fiction, that the figures on a picture arc lines 
and colours, yet assuredly the world will never abandon art. Utopia, 
like hope, is eternal, inextinguishable, ever greater with the greatness 
of misfortune. As the terrestrial sphere turns between its twQ poles, 
so do the social siDheres turn betwgcn two U^opias—between the 
U/^Spia of fho past, and the Utopia of the future. Direct your eye to 
all times, pa^s it over all peoples, and tell* me where there does not 
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spring up some Utopia, where th^e is not some heavenly vision of an 
extraordinary and alnfost divine felicity. The Messianic idea is the 
eternal product of captivity. 

*In a speech of October 20th, 1 871 belonging to the 
same group, occurs the following ; 

By the death-hod of Charles V. two principles were in conflict ; 
two principles as to which ho had sometimes tried to make them live 
in peace, sometimes to make the one prevail against the other. And 
one of those who wore helping him to a good death saM, ‘‘ Sire, your 
works.” And the Protestant, the same who was later condemned, the 
Archbishop of Toledo, said, ‘‘Sire, the grace of God.” 

Two morals, two ideas, two* principles were combating at the 
foot of the bod of that man who had passed his life combating for 
one or other of them. If in those last moments of life, at l^e dKJatli- 
bod of an emperor, two moral principles did battle A^th each other, 
how can yoip expect that on this point wo should think alike, wo hero 
in the midst of a deliberative assembly, which like all deliberative 
assemblies lives and has its being in contradiction and discussion, in 
antithesis and struggle 1 

In a spcGcli of the 8tli June, 1872, I find these 
remarks, which deserve to be mucli pondered over in a 
country like Spain, in which it has actually happened 
before now that the Home Minister contrived to j^revent 
one single opponent being elected, and in which it has 
also happened that the all-powerful Minister of one 
Parliament did not even find a seat in the next : 

To corrupt the electoral system is to corrupt, completely and 
absolutely, all institutions. I do not explain to myself the decadence 
of the Koman Empire as the great vniters who have treated that 
subject are in the habit of doing. I explain it by two modest lines 
in the»forty-first chapter of the Life of Ccesar by Suetonius. There wo 
come upon oflicial candidatures. •Che dictator writes to the electoral 
colleges ; “ Commando voids ilium et ilium ut vestro suffragio suam 
dignitatem teneant'* I think hg would be the very best statesman 
in Spain who would determine to lose an election, and such a statfl^ 
man might be found amdhgst my friends. 1 don’t think I shall 

s 2 
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offend their modesty hy saying so. , But it is with that statesman 
as it was with the shirt of the happy man in the Indian apologue, 

He then , tells that well-known story and adds : 

The happy man, oh fatality ! had no shirt, and so we who, if 
we were in power, would ho capable of making up our minds to lose 
an election, do not happen to he in power. 

Farther on, we have the following striking sketch of 
the unjust sufferings of the Progresista party under the 
Regency of Queen Christina, and during the reign of her 
daughter : 

y<our ‘bards celebrated that glance under whose influence the old 
soil of Castile grew young again, your legionaries twined crowns of 
laurel for tl\o brows of that most beautiful woman who .seemed the 
statue of their redeemed country, your martyrs died renewing the 
glories of the war of independence with the name of that woman on 
their lips ; and the reward of such great sacrifices, of so much effort, 
of so much heroism, was that all your principles and all your counsels 
were forgotten, and that you were utterly excluded from power. 

And what do you say of Queen Isabella 1 The great Quintana 
was her master, the high-minded Arguclles was her guardian, Espartero 
her regent, Zurbano and Linage her warriors, the Countess of Mina, 
the widow of so much renown and glory, her nurse. Progresista 
blood was the very sap of that throne, and in return that throne was 
a scaffold for the Progresistas. 

The same volume which contains the very remarkable 
set of speeches to some passages of which I have called 
attention, contains the reply of the Cortes to the message 
by which, on the 11th February, 1873, King Amadeo 
announced his resignatiqn. This answer, drawn by 
Senor Castelar, is a grave and firm piece of writing, 
worthy of a great occasion, but not more worthy of it 
thaff the admirable document to which it is a reply. 

The^.disappearance of the monarch was followed by a 
miserable period disgraceful to Spain and her public men 
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of all parties, whose iacapacity, self-seeking, and folly 
were the wonder’^f the world through 1873 and 1874. 
It is impossible to exonerate Senor Castelar of blame. 
If *he did not see his way to make a reasonable republic 
secure, he should nqt have moved Olympus and Acheron 
to make a reasonable monarchy impossible. When, 
however, he once succeeded in getting his republic, he 
did aU he could to make it reasonable. It was, however, 
the old story of the magician and his dpvil. Eadicals 
(the Conservative's of that marvellous epoch^ on the one 
hand, and Intransigentes, that is irreconcilable Anarchists, 
on the other, made, in spite of its victory in April, the 
life of the first Kepublican Ministry, in which, Castelar 
had the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, extremely hitter. 
He did not, however, keep his position long. In the 
beginning of June the Constituent Cortes assembled to 
the cry* of “ Long live the Federal Republic,” and a 
furious contest immediately broke out between the quasi- 
Conservative Republicans, who wanted to settle the Con- 
stitution, and the Intransigentes who wanted they knew 
not what. In vain Seilor Castelar drew a Constitution 
against time ; it is said, in twenty-four hours. In vain 
he used all his eloquence to defend it. The demons of 
discord were already let loose in the Cortes, and in July 
burst forth the horrible war of the Oantonalists in 
Murcia. Things went from bad to worse. Figueras, 
Pi y Margall, and Salmeron held the broken reins of 
power each for a brief interval, and at length, in 
September, 1873, the Cortes conferred the dictatorship 
on Senor Castelar. 

It was a painful thing for a man who had strongly 
opposed the punishment of death to arrive at the summit 
of poVer at a moment when the fearful disorders, Vhich 
had disgraced b8 many of* the larger towns, made se'\^e 
repression necessary* and when the army was going to 
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pieces for want of discipline ; but Senor Castelar rose to 
the occasion and resolutely did his di^ty. 


Charge mfe with inconsistency, if you please,” he cried, ‘‘ I .will 
not defend myself. Have I the right to ‘prefer my reputation to tlie 
safety of my country 1 Let my name i)crisli, let j^ostority pronounce 
its anathema against me ; let my contemporaries send me into exile. 
Little care I. I have lived long enough; hut let not the republic 
perish by my weakness, and above all, let no one say that Spain has 
perished in our hands.” 

He confined himself, however, to that amount of 
severity which was absolutely necessary in the opinion 
of every sane and honest man of all parties. History 
tellsj as Cherbuliez has* well said in his excellent book 
UEspagne !Politi(pe,'' of no more Liberal dictatorship. 
That dictatorship continued from September, 1873, to 
the 2nd of January, 1874. Karely has a ruler had to 
deal with a more disastrous scries of events. The 
Carlist insurrection in the North, the insurrection of the 
intransigentes at Cai’thagona and elsewhere, want of 
discipline in the army, want of money in the treasury, a 
fierce civil war raging in Cuba, were some but by no 
means all the difficulties with which he had to contend. 
To assert that his contention \vas successful would be too 
much, but in the midst of such circumstances it is enough 
for a government to say, like Si(5yes after the Terror, 

ai vecu,^' The Cortes met on the 2nd of January. 
Sehor Castelar announced his resignation of his position 
as chief of the State into the hands of the representative 
of the nation, laid before 1;liem a detailed account of his 
acts, and asked for a vote of confidence in the Ministry. 
After a furious debate his proposal was supported by a 
majority, and instantly an insurrection broke out in 
Mb-drid,^ in the interest of t\ie extreme party. This 
insurrection was met by a cov/p d!et(xtf not struck by 
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Senor Castelai^ but by the ('aptaiii-Gcncral of the New 
Castile, who eafl^ on the morniilg of the 3rd reiieated 
the Cromwellian precedent in a rougher manner, and 
sent the deputies about their business. With the state 
01 things which waS created by this coiip d’etat, Senor 
Castelar declined to have anything to do, and left Sj)ain, 
to travel in France, Germany, and Italy, defining his 
position very clearly in these words : 

From tho work of the demagogue, I am aefiarated hy my coii- 
Bcience; from the* situation created on, the 3rd of January, I am 
separated by my conscience and my honour. 

A worse man might have been a more svyecessful 
politician, for he would not have trusted the foistrol of 
large bodies of armed men to the hands 'of those vrhom 
he knew to be the enemies ahke of himself and of the 
Eepubiican form of government. But the situation was 
not difficult ; it was impossible. 

It is to the period of comparative leisure which was 
inaugurated by his withdrawal from Spain, that we owe 
the “ Cucstion de Oriente,” a book on which I should be 
more inclined to dwell if the subject had not become 
a weariness to so many readers, and if travel in the 
Balkan peninsula, or other means of studying it not open 
to most men, had given Senor Castelar any special claim 
to be heard upon it, at least by us “jaded English.” 

Nor again can I do more thaq mention “ La lledencion 
del Esclavo,” a prose drama. I have only read snatches 
of it, and if I had, my readers would hardly thank me 
for dwelling much on it, when I tell them that it is in 
four volumes, and that the Almighty, the Angels, Adam, 
Eve, Brama, Siva, Jupiter, Antony, Cleopatra, Spartacus, 
Herlnes, Asoka, Nala, Damayanti, Saul, Samuel, and 
Jephthah, are fcnly a ve^ few of the interlocutors. _ 

“ El Ocaso de laljibertad,” published only l&,st year, is 
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another work of an imaginativje character. “ Inspired 
by the majestic spectacle of the Bay^of Baise and its 
ruins,” it was, in the words of its author, “ commenced in 
Paris, and con'cluded among the combats of the Tribune,” 
its object being to* bring out into' bold relief, and to 
engrave on the mind of its readers, the sad consequences 
which flow from the abandonment of liberty. The scene 
is laid in and around the Bay of Naples, at Capri, and 
elsewhere. It closes with the death of Tiberius, and the 
moral may sufliciently be gathered from its last words : 
“ Such, alas ! are the events which occur when the sun 
of liberty has set.” The book is, in short, a pamphlet 
against .. Osesarism, thrown into the form of a short 
historicahromance. 

I pass over, likewise, .three novels with which my 
acquaintance is too slight to entitle me to say much 
about them — “ La Hermana de la Caridad,” “ La Historia 
de un Corazon,” and “ Riccardo,” a list which, although it 
includes all the novels of M. Castelar which I possess, 
by no means exhausts the list of those which he has 
written. During this period was composed the second 
volume of the “Recuerdos de Italia,” of which I gave some 
account in my last paper. Another work of this " interval 
of business” was the “Historia del Movimento Republicano 
en Europa,” which extends to nine volumes, or say five 
thousand pages. Its author would be the first to admit, 
and indeed does explicitly admit, that its form is as 
bad as can be. It appeared originally in an American 
periodical, and before it was published as a book it ought 
to have been submitted to most rigorous revision. Per- 
haps four volumes, or even more, would have disappeared 
in the procesf, and it would still have remained one of 
the must gigantic of pamphlets. It is now, I should 
thi^, quite the most gigantic,' but it is an extremely 
briiliant pamphlet ^I know few books which I would 
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more willingly put into the hands’ of a young man who 
meant to devote Jiimself to politics, and who wanted, at 
one or two and twenty, to get a sort of general view over 
that great inundation of opinion under which, here faster, 
there slower, the gld landmarks of Europe are one by one 
disappearing. He must not look in it for full or careful 
information, but he will have brought before him a vast 
number of facts and ideas "which are not put together in 
any other book with which I am acquainted, and which 
should be presented to the mind of everyone who aspires 
to see his way in the times upon which we are entering. 

I will now proceed rapidly to analyse it, wasting no 
time in dwelling upon faults, the less so as it jowes its 
appearance as a book rather to the pubhshea titan the 
author^ but trying to enable the reader to judge for him- 
self whether, after making allowance for an abundance of 
shortcomings, it is a book useful for him to read, and 
culling from it such passages as appear to throw further 
light upon the opinions, tendencies, and character of one 
of the most eminent of our contemporaries, and one who, 
be it remembered, writes in a language which is the 
mother-tongue of the greatest number of civilised men 
who do not speak English. 

Senor Castelar begins his work by saluting America 
as the continent of the llepublic, finding of course much 
good to say of the United States, and managing to say 
not a little good of their South American neighbours and 
even of Peru 1 If he had recommended a little common 
honesty to the rulers of that State, and of some others, 
it would not perhaps have |;»een amiss. Thence he turns 
tfl Europe and notices the various forces which worked 
towards the Republic in the eighteenth century, especially 
in Prance. In order to show how strong the current was, 
in spite of the new channel opene^ for it by the wafs of 
the Empire, he takes three men of genius, the one bom 
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a Legitimist, the other a Bonapg.rtist, the third a Breton 
Catholic — Lamartine, Victor Hugo, pimennais, and 
shows Low they all were gradually whirled into the 
Republican stream. He next sketches the ideas of Comte, 
with the two schools' of Comtists which hold the views of 
Littrd and Lafitte respectively, and then at considerable 
length discusses the Socialist delusions which he considers 
to have been and to be the most dangerous, indeed. the 
only dangerous, enemies of the Republic, acting as they 
do against it in' two ways, first by alarming tlie upper, 
secondly by deluding the lower classes, and leading them 
to expect from governments whjit governments neither 
can nor ought to give. An admirable tract against 
Socialism ^might be extracted from tlie fifth and sixth 
chapters. Nowhere have . 1 seen more elocjucntly set 
forth the truth that it is to society as a whole, not to the 
State, that we should look for the curing of most bf the 
evils which affect society; nowhere have I seen the all- 
vivifying power of Liberty better defended. Would that 
such a tract could be circulated in Germany for the benefit 
of the ruled, while the speech on the “International” 
already noticed was circulated for the benefit of the 
rulers ! 

That country next attracts Senor Castelar’s atten- 
tion, and after a chapter which contains some just 
observations on the general character of the Teutonic 
race, we are led slowly through the principal philo- 
sophical schools of Germany, more especially those of 
Kant, Fichte, ScheUing, and Hegel — ^thc influence of 
each in gradually decomposing, and that sometimes even 
when they wished to recompose, the old religious and 
political ideas, being carefully rioted. Then one chapter 
is give'll to the pessimist views of Schopenhauer, bon- 
sid^ifed as^the reacti^ against the philosophy of Hegel ; 
whom, in spite of his accommodations and concessions 
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to the political influences which* dominated in his day 
at Berlin, Senor Castelar defends as essentially the 
philosopher of progress. 

, The second volume commences with a chapter upon 
Krause, the author of the “Ideal of Humanity,” a' 
thinker whose views, imported into the University of 
Madrid by Sanz del Eio, have ezcrcised no inconsiderable 
influence on Spain. 

What faith in justice ! exclaims Seuor Castelar. “ What 
groat love for humanity ! What hope in tlie accomplishment of our 
destinies on the face of this planet ! AVhat virtue given to the idea 
of universal federation ! 

Seller Castelar now, with some distrust ill las guides 
— a distrust not wholly ill-founded — sets forth on a 
journey into Slavonic territory, and chiefly into Russia, 
tracing the influence upon that country of the ideas of 
Schell ing and of Hegel, explaining the illusions of the 
Slavophiles, tolling the sad story of Puschkin, of Postal, 
and many more, with Herzen’s “ Memoirs,” and “History 
of the Develojiment of Revolutionary Ideas in Russia,” 
for his principal sources of information. The portrait of 
that remarkable man is sketched from the life, and, 
as many of his English friends will think, correctly 
sketched. 

‘^Alexander Herzen,” says SefiDi Castelar, “had proposed to 
himself the task of moving the Eussian vrorld by the most extreme 
ideas of the Western world, and of moving the Western world by the 
most ingenious paradoxes about llussia. He was distinguished as a 
writer by the variety of his tones, the neatness of his diction, his 
Tiappy contrasts, the wonderful flexibility of his language, his aptitude 
for placing in close juxtapoAtion the grotesque and the sublime, with- 
OTft causing a painful discord, because he knew the delicate shades of 
ideas, and th(^ various gmdations of stylo. The Englishman, the 
American, the Swiss, Jiving ever in contact with the reality of politics, 
know their difficulties, and do not propose to destroy what they 
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dislike by legends and dreams, but by practical and positive reforms. 
The captive peoples fill their dlmgeons with legends. Herzen showed 
the qualities of his race ; he, too, rocked himself in illusions and 
dreams; he was a poet, a student of nature, a philosopher, but, 
although he sacrificed everything for politics, .nothing of a politician ^ 
in the true sense of the term.'' 

In strong contrast with this most gifted, most in- 
teresting, and most unpractical person, rises the startling 
and herculean figure of Bakouniii, a picture of Danton 
hung by one of Rousseau — of Bakounin, whose hopeful 
plans of relieving the distresses of Europe are thus 
summed up : 

1. Thfe destruction of the State. 2. Substitution for the State of 
associations of workinen. 3. Social liquidation. 4. Collective, that 
is common, property in the soiL 5. Appropriation to the comiaoii use 
of all the instruments of work. C. Atheism in religion, materialism 
in philosophy. 

Need I say that Sefior Castelar, although speaking 
highly of his good intentions, is as strongly opposed to 
the projects of this mad barbarian as to the tyranny of 
Nicholas itself ? 

After a long excursion in the empire of the Czar, 
Sciior Castelar returns, in his twenty-eighth chapter, to 
Western Europe, and explains the great political im- 
portance of the religious movement in Germany, tracing 
it from the Reformation downwards. 

“ Perhaps," he says, “ they did not know it themselves, but by 
starting these religious problems, by interpreting the Bible, by opposing 
to each other the commentary of the« Church and the commentary of 
reason, by inquiring whether the book of Job is of Hebrew or Arabic 
origin, whether book of Judith was anterior to Christianity, by 
all these questions which have so remote a connection with the 
proble^ris of our times, the^ German theologians were storing up tor- 
rents *^of revolutionary electricity, which wero to lighten, thunder, 
and fall upon the head of a generation which, while it abandoned 
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the old altars at the foot of which it ha'd been bom and nurtured, 
was abandoning With equal force and violence, without understanding 
quite clearly what it was doing, the old kings and their worm-eaten 
thrones.” 


I wish I had room to quote ‘some noble pages, in' 
which are brought into strong contrast the thirteenth 
century, as the essentially Catholic age, and the period 
of* the Eenaissance and the Eeformation, when man 
seemed to burst his bonds and enter upon a new world. 
But this is impossible. I must hurry on to the eighteenth 
century to find room for the following,* with which wo 
may or may not agreejibut the power of which it would 
be difficult to deny : 

ThQ man who really founded liberty of thought in Germany was 
Frederic the Great. In the history of his race there is no character 
more attractive, for there is none more human. His idea was not the 
narrow idea of Arminius, nor the national passion of Luther, it was 
the idea and the passion of humanity. Those who enter on history, 
with all its tortuosities and rough places, as if they were entering on 
the serene and tranquil region of philosophy, are accustomed to throw 
in his teeth that he wrote a burning book against Machiavelli, and 
nevertlieless practised Machiavellic arts ; that he sang the benefits of 
peace like Virgil, and sowed war like Ca3sar ; that he cursed conquest 
like the Abbe St. Pierre, and was a conqueror like Cyrus and 
Alexander. Those, however, who examine men and the works of 
men, measuring the difficulties which they encoimter, the obstacles 
w^hich they overcome, the evils to which they put an end, and the 
progressive measures which they bring about, can never admire enough 
the crowned philosopher who alone in the world, persecuted by all 
the powerful, assailed by Eussians, Tartars, Croats, Hungarians; 
Frenchmen, abandoned by his friends and allies, with his little army 
composed of the most incongruojis elements, with no more force than 
rts vigorous discipline and no impulse other than the great soul of its 
general — a soul which was impelled by another idea greater than itself 
— ^^reated a power in the centre of Germany which was destined to be 
in respect of liberty of thought what the Oranges and England were, 
in respect of political liberty. The instriJment of whigh he made use 
— absolute monarchy — was a bad instrumAit ; there is no doubt about 
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that. The stains which disfigure his reign ;were great ones ; it is enough 
to mention the partition of Pbland. His conscience did not often 
elevate itself to the absolute idea of justice. lips darted forth 

epigrams which cost wars, his scepticism degenerated into sarcasm and 
frivolity ; but with all those defects, and greater, if you please, there • 
was no personality of his 'times in which burst , forth with so much 
force and so’ much brilliancy the immortal spirit of his century, the 
humanitarian century par excellence, Tf he had no other glories, it 
would be enough that having received by inheritance a dominion of 
only two thousand square leagues and throe millions of inhabitan'ts, 
he broke down from;* that redoubt the terrible Holy Empire, the 
representative of tradition, the Goliath of absolutism,, the terror of all 
the nations, the enemy of William Tell, the executioner of John 
Huss, the assassin of Padilla, the poisoner of the Latin races, the 
monstrous power of Austria, which, had' it triumphed, would have 
burned to the* very marrow of our bones, reduced our conscience to 
ashes, aiuVmade of all Europe that which with its direful authority 
and its dread policy it made of our fertile Spain, a desolate desert. 
... Of great memory as becomes a statesman, of scant imagination 
like the century in which ho lived, of ideas clear rather than pro- 
found, of irony fine and delicate, a brain rather than a heart, a 
character served and sometimes commanded by a great intelligence. 
Haughty with the proud, simple with the humble, passionately, 
deliriously attached to genius and science, ever an admirer of merit, 
mediocre in his verses, incorrect in his prose, ordinary and common- 
place in his philosoj)hy, but in recounting his deeds worthy to be com- 
pared with Ciesar, not only for the sobriety of the narrative, but for 
its simplicity and natural modesty ; cheerful as a hero of antiquity, a 
most moral administrator, a distinguislied jurist ; painfully anxious 
that justice should reach the lowest social classes ; tolerant of the 
judgments of his people, whom he permitted to say everything, on the 
understanding that he was to be permitted to do everything ; firm in 
adversity, serene in peril, reflective in his plans, tenacious in his 
^M’poscs ; over all these qualities there rises that large-heariedness 
with which he opened the frontiers of his kingdom, the gates of his 
palace, the arms of his friendship to all those who had any thought, 
to all those who had any belief, to all those who worked for any idea. 

The thirtieth and thirty-first chapters are given to 
^eimarus, Lessing, and the ortL^pdox apologists, Tte 
last of the two contaijSs a long passage on the Hebrew 
prophets considered as the enemies of monarchy, which 
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I recoipmendlio anyone, who wishes to preach a repub- 
lican sermon such as has rarely been preached. 

The thirty-second chapter takes up the other co- 
(jperators in the Republican education ctf the world — 
Defoe, Rousseau, ^asedow, Pestalozzi, and then a series 
of chapters treat of the reaction — of the school of Paulus 
and the rationalists ; then of the rational supernaturalists, 
of De Wette labouring to harmonise these two schools, 
of Schleiermacher working for the evaugelical union, of 
Frederic Williajn III,, and much else, famhiar enough to 
those who know the history of German tlfbught. 

The thirty-ninth Cjjiapter, in some eighty pages, 
traces the story and criticises the works (jf .Strauss, 
attacliing naturally more impflrtance to the earlftr ones 
than to “ The Old Faith and the New,” {he constructive 
part of* which finds no favour with Senor Castelar, who 
is also much scandalised by its author’s delight at the 
imperialist turn which politics have taken in Germany. 
From Strauss he passes on to review, in the earlier part 
of the third volume, the various schools which arose 
after the death of Ilegel. A disciple of the great master, 
delivering a funeral oration at his grave, made, as 
Dr, Kalmis many years ago remarked, a very true 
prophecy : “ No after-conqueror,” he said, “ will ascend 
the vacant throne of Alexander.” And so it was, the 
HegeUaus divided the inheritance of their master into at 
least as many kingdoms as the Macedonian generals. 
We are taken rapidly through tliese ; one chapter, thft 
thirty-first, being given to an old man. Dr. Arnold Ruge, 
who has lived for many ye^rs peaceably in Brighton — 
fc!W, I daresay, of his neighbours realising that he had 
taken so important and so honourable a part in the 
fori^fard movement of his age. The forty-fourth chapter 
is rather unludkily name^ “ The Republican D^winiSts 
the three persons socially alluded* to being Karl Vogt, 
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Virchow, and Bttchn'er. Vogt^ and Virchow were im- 
portant names in politics when Darwin was chiefly- 
known’ by his delightful voyage rounci the world ; and 
Buchner, a far less authoritative name, belongs even 
scientifically to a very different school^ the sehool of the 
materialists, to whieh Seiior Castelar is in as violent 
opposition as he is to the Socialists. Tliis part of the 
work ends with an appeal to the Germans to bring ^heir 
philosophical ideas, which have done so much to overturn 
the old order' of things, more distinctly into practical 
life, and then Senor Castelar passes once more into 
France. 

He begins by a bird’s-eye view of the Republican 
schools of that country.- The reader is introduced to 
Vacherot,^^ to ‘Pierre Leroux, Michelet, Tocqueville, 
Laboulaye, to the Federal group of Chaudey, Barni, &c., 
to the Jacobin group of Peyrat, Dolescluze, &c., to 
Barbes, Charras, and many more. In the pages devoted 
to Ledru-Rollin there occurs a ver}" interesting account 
of a conversation which Seiior Castelar liad with him in 
1868, and in which he recounted, from his own point of 
view, his share in the revolution of twenty years before. 
The thought of the many mischiefs that have been 
brought on the cause of the Republic by the madness of 
demagogues, next leads Seiior Castelar to sketch Blanqui 
as the type of all that is worst in demagogism, and then 
he passes on to a long discussion of the Republic and its 
j)rospccts as they were under the Presidency of M. Thiers. 
Next 'comes a very clear review of the Conservative and 
Radical Republicans of France, as represented by the 
works of the younger Duvergier de Hauranne and 
M. Naquet .respectively, as to which Sefior Castelar 
decides that to the views of M. Naquet belongs and 
ought to belong the Future, ' while to' the views of 
M. Duvet^er de Haliranne belongs'‘and ought to belong 
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the Present. The keynoijs ot tne wnole of this immense 
forty-sixth chapter is “ no heat, no haste ; work for the 
Eepublic unceasingly, but do not expect to arrive even 
at the Conservative Republic — a Republic, that is, 
tempered by monai^hical traditions, by leaps of any kind, 
least of all, by Leaps in the Dark.” To say that there 
are many digressions, is only to say that Senor Castelai 
is thQ writer. In one of these occurs a passage in which, 
speaking of the genius of Southern Spain,^he curiously 
describes his owp. 

The genius which is evaporated by the soil of Andalucia, by the 
banks of the Guadalquiver, b)’ the Sierras of Cordova — exuberant, 
hyperbolical, audacious, most powerful, ^Asiatic, burning lilfo oqf earth 
and like our sky, like the blood that courses through our Veins, like 
the passions in our breasts. 

All honour to the man whom reflection and ex- 
perience have taught so to school such a disposition as to 
make him the most eloquent advocate of the j)olicy, 
“ Ohne Hast, dock ohne Rost" With chapter forty- 
seven begins a long narrative of the fall of the Second 
Empire, which, as we have already seen, Schor Castelar’s 
banishment from Spain enabled him to watch very 
closely. It abounds in striking passages ; as, for in- 
stance, one in which he compares Europe in 1867 to a 
Roman amphitheatre just when the gladiatorial combats 
were about to begin.* 

An excellent description of the oratory of M. Thiers, 
a summing up of the principles scattered over Eurojic by 
the French Revolution, a portrait of Garibaldi, and much, 
muoh else call for quotation here ; but this probably is 
the part of the book in which, had the writer revised it, 
he would have used the pruning- knife, if not the ’axe, 
■ most freely, and I shall Accordingly pass over a large 

Vol. iii. p. 286. 
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part of the third and of the fourth volumes, taking up the 
thread again in the autumn of 1868 . 

What was it prevented war breaking out then ? 
Senor Casteldr replies, as many others have done, the 
Spanish Kevolution*; and then ho proceeds to detail, at 
a length perhaps not too great for a Spanish, but some- 
what alarming to a foreign reader, the circumstances 
which led to the fall of Queen Isabella. Scattered,. how- 
ever, through eight hundred and thirty pages, in which he 
treats this theme, are not a few very notable passages, 
bright and toiling sketches of character, just comparisons 
evincing a cai’cful study alike, of the present and past, 
memorahle sayings worthy to be treasured by all 
politicians. Take the following description of Gonzalez 
Bravo : . * 

IIo had all the qualities of tho ancient demagogue — courage, 
audacity, eloquence, volubility of character, even greater volubility of 
ideas, no scruido in agitating like the Tribunes when he was in 
opposition, and none in oppressing like the Ciesars when he was in 
power ; incredible facility in changing his Hag, ingenious sophistry in 
sustaining all principles, temerity in political combats, extreme faith 
in his destiny. . . . "Who could better represent the system of adven- 
tures to which tho Court gave itself up? Ifo, who had been tho 
flatterer of the peojdo, knew well liow peoples are bowed down. lie, 
who had been Tribune, knew how tribunes are enervated, lie, always 
a conspirator, knew how conspiracies are frustrated. Catiline put on 
the robe of a friar. 

i 

And this, about the marriage of the Princess of the 
Asturias with her cousin the Count of Girgenti, one of 
the Neapolitan Bourbons. “The dead embraced the 
dead in the common graVe of their history.” Anc^ the 
following on the newspaper-writing of the Liberal party 
during the campaign against the Court, in whtfh we 
need haxdly say ite critic was‘jjara magm : 

■Unite &e anateie conviotions of AmimS Caiiel with 4he pictu- 
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rcsquo s^timental language of^ Camille Desmoulins, all tinted with 
that Oriental lustre which is given to ideas by the richest and most 
hyperbolic of modcriilanguagos, and you will understand what it was 
— nervous, imaginative, spontaneous, most eloquent. 

Or, again, this ’from an article addressed to Queen 
Christina, on her return to Spain in the winter of 
1864 : 

Ah, madam ! this is the way that History advances ! The men 
who were yesterday great hopes, arc to-morrow hardly recollections ; 
the world goes on devouring, in its feverish activity, idols, crowns, 
dynasties, . . . When your Majesty returned to "trance, did you 
find there that dynasty of Louis Philipiic which ustid to give laws to 
the south of Europe ? When ^oii went to Italy, did you fhul there 
your own dynasty 1 We feel, tiiiadam,* that we were born uiijer the 
malediction of those who dried the tears of our mothers, and opened 
a home injbheir own country to our fathers. But there is no help for 
it. Every revolution is born under the curse of the revolution which 
preceded it. 

Or these few lines from the masterly sketch of 
Olozaga : 

Do not look in him for those sublime ideas of Donoso Cortes 
which lost themselves in the depths of the infinite. Do not look for 
that lyrical fervour of Lopez which gave rhythm to prose and con- 
verted speeches into odes. Do not look for that rich literary erudition 
of Alcala Galiano which made lys spoken style as correct as if it were 
written, and evoked in the modern tribune the language of Granada 
and of Cervantes. Look, and you will find the deep intensity, the 
delicate irony that ever hits its aim, the ^itic wit, the sober phrase, 
the incomparable simplicity, and the supreme eloquence of an oration 
of Demosthenes. 

Or this on the death Alcala Galiano, who was 
contemed in the melancholy encounter between the 
Government and the studehts on the 10th of April, 1865, 
to wlfich I alluded in my last papdr : 

His alieady weak neaU^beoame so much jrorse, that bs died of a 
stroke of- apoplexy at a meetiiig of the Cabinet, and in dying carried 

• t2 
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with him perhaps the easiest, most spiioruub, auu uixaaucst ^loquence 
which ever was heard in the Parliaments of Spain. His last plirase 
was a terrible accusation against the dynasty. * “ Compulms feciy' he 
said, and explro(}. 

And again : 

If the world gives itself up to Domitian, history gives itself up 
to Tacitus. 

Or this, about the speech of a Catholic orator, who 
thought, as t^ie storm beat against his illusions, that the 
world was going to ruin : 

For fliiy all was dying, all coming to an end. As we heard him, 
we looted ‘up to the atmosphere, and' it was so clear ; we looked to 
the sky, and it was so charming ; we looked to the sun, and it was so 
bright ; we looked around us, and we saw young men who felt the 
pleasure of living ; wo looked before us, and saw beautiful women 
who wore or were to be mothers \ and we could only compassionate 
Seilor Aparici, who thought that ho heard the trumpet of Judgment, 
the voice of Antichrist, the utter destruction of the planet, wIkui the 
only thing that was going to be destroyed was some poor little idol or 
other, some censorship, or the like. 

And again : 

The ultimate causes of revolutions are ideas. Christianity was 
that of the lirst revolution of modern society. Philosophy was that of 
the last ; but the immediate causes are economical evils and errors. 

4 

Or this, from an article written by Senor Castelar in 
March, 18G3 : 

Wo repeat that celebrated ^dictum of a Spanish guerrillero : 
‘‘General, I want to be one of the killed.'^ 

And the followinff with regard to the opinions of the 
Literal party : 

It is impossible to lire outside of our ideas ; they are tiie atmo- 
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sphere ol^the age, and he who jenounces them has the fate of lungs 
which renounce the air — he is suffocated. 

Or this account of Eios Rosas : 

He loved the tempest as eagles do, the’ combat as warriors do, 
didiculties as all the great workers of the w^orld do ; and there was 
the same force and ardour in his character as in his burning words. 

Or this : 

Kept far for tlft’oc long ages from the modern spirit, we lay as if 
in the vacuum of an air-puin]). Our great traders w^ere the Jew's, and 
we expelled them in the fifteenth century. Our great thinkers were 
the philosophers, the thcologialis, ■who felt the necessity of jviorm in 
the n*'itioiial spirit, and W'e buint themiin the sixteenth ccntui^. Our 
great cultivatoi's were the Moriscoes^ and we exj^lled them in the 
seventeenth century. 

Again : 

The army begins our revolutions, and the revolutions take the 
course which the people wishes. 

Or this ; 

The Queen had agreed to make some concessions to the Liberal 
party, but with the usual Spanish indolence she put them off, with- 
out considering that in our country the summer is the time wdiich 
is propitious alike for the tempests of the material and of the political 
world. 

I have selected these extracts as being characteristic^ 
and as not requiring explanations, which others that 
might be cited with equal propriety would require. 

' The event of the year 1868 which came next in 
importance to the Spanish Revolution was the deter- 
mination to call together a coun^^ at the Vatican ; and 
to this* event ^eiior,Castelar devotes a long an^ int&est- 
ing chapter, which, however, does ndt contain much that 
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is new. The following passage sets fortli the (j^isting 
phase of his own religious views : 

The wiiiiplo raMirion of the future, the religion whoso dogmas are 
'S.ummcid uj) in the two fundamental ones of ‘the existence of God add 
the immortality of the soul, completed hy the ' purest morality, which 
breathes forth a disinterested love of goodness for its own sake. 

All the criticisms of this great orator about oratory 
are ini 2 )ortaut, and not least this : 

1 have neverf been able to explain to my own satisfaction the 
decay of religious oratory in this age, which has engendered political 
oratory ; when the voices of (yhatham, pf Mirabcau, and of Vergniaud 
are hardly silent. Theological ideas a c eloquent of themselves. It 
was very caijy for llossuet to touch the inmost fibres of the human 
heart with the sftnple ]>hrasc “Madame is dcad,'^ and it was very 
diiricult fo/ Pitt to move anyone} by a figure in the bddgct. If 
religious elofiucnce liad been possilile in our times, it is incoiieeivahle 
that it would not have been embraced by two orators so great as 
Lamartine and Lonoso. The first would have been sweet and tender, 
like St. John wlnni be wrote bis gos])ol, and the other thundering and 
BiibJime like ICzekiel or Isaiah, intoning their dirges. Since these two 
souls did Jiot embrace a religious career, it is manifest that the ago 
was not favourable to religious vocations. 

This passage occurs in an account of P5rc Hyacinthe, 
of whom, considered mereiy as ,an orator, Sciior Casteiar 
speaks very highly. 

From Italy he returns to France, and follows from 
1868 onwards, through the latter part of the sixth and 
jieventh volumes, the gradual decline of the French 
Empire. The story of the Baudin trial and the first 
appcai-ance of Gambetta is^told with great spirit, and 
there is an endless series of porti^aits sketched with’ a 
bold and generally a| successful hand. Everywhere 
Sefior 'Castelar’s intense love of democracy, and bitter 
hatred of, demagogism, socialism, £^nd violence, comes 
out very clearly. *In contrasting the views of the 
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youngeg: generation of Frenchmen with’ those of their 
fathers, whose fears of tile Red Spectre did so much to 
make straight the paths for the coup d’&tat, he says : 

To the eyes of the nhw goaeration, Utopias appear as comets 
to the eyes of Science j* they are not bodies whoso movonioiits can be 
fixed with the same exactitude with which the movements of the 
other hoaveiily bodies can bo fixed, but neither are they disturbing 
and anarchical bodies in the planetary system. Their coming in con- 
tact with our earth would produce no more effect ^than the collision of 
a lly with a train. 

This, too, is happy ; 

The now generation abhori|d that empire which the CatUinos from 
above erected against the Catf&nes fr<hn below. 

And this : 

Tlio amelioration of the condition of the poorer classes should bo 
the result of all the forces of society, and noi. exclusively of political 
formulas. For the solving of the social problem, wo must take account 
not only of liberty, justice, form of government, but also of economical 
and even cosmological laws which do not easily subordinate them- 
selves to political combinations. ... Ko one is opposed to the 
social amtdioration of the disinherited classes; but that to Avhich 
common sense and political sense are jointly opposed is that, under 
pretext of ameliorating their condition, men should attack property, 
which is the root of individual liberties, and promulgate communistic 
ideas, which are at bottom reactionary ideas. 

Chapter eighty -six, called a Leap in the Dark,” and 
showing that the reckless phrase of a reckless politician 
has crossed the Channel, though, happily for the English 
aristocracy, Seiior Castelar forgets the name of the man 
wlio spoke it, treats of, the volte-face of the Imperial 
Gro^ernment towards Liberalism,(and closes with this fine 
image : 

When the evolution naa been made, a new nomon opened lor tne 
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Empire — an horizon like the sky of those summer' nights in which 
there is not one single cloudj but in "^^hich gleani all around and in 
every direction the silent lightnings of the tempest. 

Speaking in chapter eighty-seven of an absurdity of 
Bochefort’s at an electoral meetingj Sehor Castelar 
says : 

The streets 1 — a deputy has nothing to do with the streets. His 
commission is legal, his business is with discussion, with ideas f his 
arms arc s^tooch and wote, his barricade the tribune. 

Treating again of the illusions of the ’ extreme party 
in 1848, he censures those licpublicans “who, drawing 
their lessons from the miserable jraditions of a revolution 
in deli^iuifl, believed that .the Rijpublic was a tempest, a 
whirlwind' in which all passions were boiling, when the 
lleimblic ■ought to be a secure harbour in which the 
essential principles of modern society have cast anchor, 
authority, and liberty, things necessary in all places and 
in all times — more than necessary, indispensable for a 
true democracy.” 

One who can write like this may wcU laugh at 
]\I. Ledru-llollinfor having learnt so little in England as 
to suppose that when we want to change any of our 
institutions we shall require to proceed by revolutionary 
methods. 

In the seventh volume Seuor Castelar tells the story 
of the Ollivicr ministry, ^and of the events which led to 
the great ruin of 1870; but his political principles pre- 
vent his doing justice to the gifted though erring 
minister whose weakness had so much to do with that 
catastrophe. 

The eighth volume is chiefly devoted to the war, and 
I take jfrom it a few mwe extracts. Here is a scene from 
the fi^-st days of September : 

'lue imperialist doputfes were raging against taose who bad.placed 
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the seak of the State on the doors of the Corps L4gislatif. Nothing 
was wanting but th*e final mof. Thiers *had been keeping it by him 
for twenty years. It is the moral of all this great tragedy, a moral 
distilled and reduced to its quintessence. Hear it l^hoar it ! Not the 
4rst tragic poet of the, world, not zEschylus, not Shakespeare, not 
Calderon, would ever *have found a more 'fitting last word for tfie 
Empire. History disgusts us with novels, for there is no novel so 
dramatic, so logical, so interesting as history. “ What are you com- 
plaining of " asked Thiers : “ is it because tlioy have sealed up the 
building of the national representation ? It was worse to seal up the 
national representatives ; and to this day I hafe not forgotten the 
mark which the ^2nd of December put upon us^ I am an old 
prisoner of Mazas.’* Thus ended the assemblies of the Empire. 
There is a Providence. 

And a little later : 

The European revolution, l/liO i UCUlUlyUlOJ', ^(ILIXCU au 

Sedan a 1i)attle with the powder of diviuo rijjht. The arms forged hy 
the kings arc the docile instruments of the peoples. The King of 
Prussia has brought on the west the invasion of his Uhlans, and now 
the west will bring to the King of Prussia the invasion of its ideas. 
Monarch of Divine flight, thou hast destroyed with thy cannon the 
Pope and the Gajsar, the two columns of thy throne I Thou art 
undone in the midst of thy victory ! 

I said some time ago to a friend of Sonor Castelar’s : 
“ He would be much the better of a long visit to 
Germany ; ho has much* to learn there.” 

“ Ah ! ” was the reply, “he is too Latin for that.” 

Latin he is, no doubt, but he is also just and open- 
minded beyond perhaps any politician of his time. To 
speak of the King of Prussia or Emperor of Germany as 
a monarch by divine right, is natural enough for anyone 
wjao remembers the coronation at Konigsberg, but much 
has happened since. 

.Again, just before tne stormng of the Porta Eia : 

One more ruin of pxi^ege. That Pontificate whickhas diVbrced 
democracy from religion, which has div&ced liberty and equality 
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from the gospel, which has *be 0 ii the supporter of all tyrannies, the 
enemy of all rights, which hai made it4 own apotheosis by declaring 
itself to bo a god, infallible and impeccable amidst a progressive and 
human society, that Pontificate is disappearing like a shadow, because 
amidst so many struggles and so many martyrdoms the hour of 
eniancipation for the conscience has sounded. Te Demi Laudamus, 
Te Deum Lihertatis I ” 

Here is Napoleon III. at Wilhelmsliohe : 

Sometimes ho goes into the neighbouring villages, stops the 
children as they come from the schools, asks them about their games 
and their studies. Ho ought to say to them, looking at them fixedly 
with those eyes of a bird of prey : “ Grow, grow in peace, there will 
come no other Hapoieon to mow down the generations in their flower 
upon the fields of battle. Look abroad /^ipon the cornfields and the 
vineyardsr you are Labour and Life, I amjthe last shadow of CjBsarism 
and War.” 

The latter part of the eight and the whole of the 
ninth volume contain a detailed and most brilliant 
account of the hideous Commune, the greatest calamity, 
as M. Castclar thinks, which has occurred in modern 
times to the cause of the Republic. It is full of admirable 
pages. Not the least admirable are those which sketch 
the chief actors — the stoical Jacobin, Delcscluzes, who, 
abhorring Socialism and Federalism, enthusiastic for a 
strong State and an authoritative Republic, found himself 
in the hard necessity of choosing whether he would hold 
with tbe chiefs of the Republican party, whom he de- 
tested, or the rank and 'file which he despised ; Tridon 
the Hdbertist, who dreamed that the Republic of 1871 
had the same enemies to fight as that of 1792, that the 
powder of the Bastille was s^till in the air, the shade of 
the feudal castle still oyer the land, and the cinders of 
the fires of the Inquisition still in the middle of the 
square# ; Grousset, th^ilettante in revolution ; RigUult 
and Perr# the Terrorists, to whom murderwds sacramental, 
and so many more. 
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Atnongst the most interestiag of tlicse sketches* is 
that of Felix Pyat, the author of several works which 
M. Castelar greatly admires, such as his play “ Diogenes 
J)ut yet often showing himself as a writer of the Deca- 
dence, with extrayagant images, absurd parallels, impro- 
bable hyperboles, far-fetched antitheses, who in his 
political character is thus described : 

1^‘ot a tribune, not a statesman, but a dramatargo who cares above 
all things for his ^phrases of effect, for his scenes df anxiety, for his 
arguments of interest, for the knots which ho skilfully tics, for the 
sudden and unexpected untwining of those knots, as if the whole 
world were an eternal theatre. 

How strange is the fiiffereilce of human fates ♦ If this 
obscure revolutionist had had the good'fortune to have 
been born to tlie north of the Straits of Dover, precisely 
the same qualities might have brought him into the 
position of the honoured chief of a proud aristocracy, the 
defender of an apostolic church, the pillar of an ancient 
throne. 

The time has not yet come to write the real history 
of the Commune, and those who arc best acejuainted with 
it would have mucli to object to in Sefior Castelar’s narra- 
tive. It is, however, q^treiucly interesting, and so full 
of quotable passages that I must pass a self-denying 
ordinance against lingering upon it, since there are still 
one or two works of Seuor CastSlar’s on which I must say 
just a word. 

All the world knows that the events of January, 1874, 
in consequence of which Seuor Castelar retired from Spain, 
were the beginning of the end, jind that a military pro- 
nunciamento led, in the end of ^at year and the first few 
days of the next, to thp restoratfon of the Bourbons in 
the person of*King Alfonso, the son of Isabella II. •, 

The following passage from a* book called ” Cartas 
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sobre Politica Europea, which consists of two voluilies of 
letters contributed during a series of ^ years to South 
American periodicals, but collected in 1876, is interesting, 
as showing that Sefior Castelar, in spite of the fate of his[ 
beloved Republic, bates nothing of liear-t and hope. 

To-day, with the same faith as in my first days, I sustain and 
defend the alliiiiieo of liberty witli democracy, and of liberty ’and 
democracy with order, because if in that way social renovation is 
more slow and gra/lnal, it is also more enduring and more secure, for 
there is- notbing more terrible than th(j reactions Avbicli are brought 
about by the excesses of peoples, and the abuse of justice and right. 

Another volume, published As late as last year at 
BarceloUa, contaius speeclifes mace by Senor Castelar in 
the Cortes of 18/G and of the earlier part of 1877, many 
of them of the very highest merit, and showing that his 
being supported by, if 1 remember right, only one* other 
llepublican in the Chamber, does not in the slightest 
degree disconcert him, while the admirable, high-minded, 
and kindly attitude v^hich he jircscrved towards the 
Monarchists when he was in power, has attained for him 
a sympathy and respect such as is rarely accorded in any 
country to political adversaries. I will quote only two 
passages whore I might quote a score — two passages 
■which, like many others that I liaA’^e cited, may well be 
read, marked, and inwardly digested in countries which 
are far away from Spain. "■ 

1 know no demonstration so evident of the inefficiency of political 
Powers in the religious question as tliat last journey of J ulian’s to the 
foot of Parnassus, to the maigin of the Uastalian fount, to the edge 
of the wood where the Pythoness spoke her oracles', when on passing 
through the intcr-colmnnium ■Hiere Apollo used to touch his lyre and 

Greece drank her inspirations, the Emperor found the columns without 
( 
ft 

* TUia wail a mistake. There are threer-an eminent banker and 
two Grandees of Spain. 
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ex-vot(5s, tho altar without victims, the shrine without offerings, the 
tripod without fire,* the sacred* vases without tho ancient hydromel, in 
spite of his having Restored Paganism in the schools, in the laws, in 
the empire — vain restoration, I repeat, for it avails not to open the 
dbosom of the State to a belief, if that belief takes not hold where 
all beliefs root themstlves profoumlly, in the immortal bosom of dur 
spirit. 

. And near the end : 


The blind woman in the Gospel seeking Christ fn His sepulchre of 
stone reminds mo of tlicse reactionary schools. Yys, they seek Christ 
where lie is not, in the sepiilclire of the Middle Age, in the walls of 
the feudal castles, in tho fetters of the slave, when Christ has risen in 
liberty, risen in equality, ri.^iii wherever a truth is oi^aciated or a 
work of justice done. 

Tlie Lour liaH happily not yet arrived to take a final 
estimate of Seuor Castclar ; he has, we may hope, many 
years of activity before him.*'' In England, indeed, he 
would be, politically speaking, an infant, although in 
Spain, which many suppose to bo a dc^ad and torpid 
country, he has risen without any advantages of birth 
or fortune to have been ali’eady some years ago, for a 
time, the first citizen. It is peculiarly dilficult to fore- 
cast the future of so fair and open-minded a man. If 
Sefior Castclar changes an opinion, we may be sure he 
will say so, and a larger intercourse with the world 
outside Spain would probably lead him to change 
some opinions although no principles. I have already 
said that he has much to learn about Germany, and 
although he knows morc^of Enghind, he has much to 
learn about her also ; so much that it is most heartily to 
be desired that he shouM. carry i(ito eftect a project which 


In the lasti’ew months this indefjitigablo worker lias published a 
new novel, and when*I ^iw him, on tho 30th September, was the 
point ‘of completing a politico-religious bocJk. 
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he is understood to hojve cherjshed, and should^ pass 
some time in this country amongst English public men. 
The truth is that no European politician who aspires to 
be really a statfesman can alford nowadays not to know, 
prbtty intimately France, Germany, England, and we 
may add Italy. If he does not take the trouble to do 
this, he is quite sure to nourish prejudices from which a 
wider survey of men and tilings would have saved him. 
For certain purposes of course such a wide survey is 
undesirable. For the obtaining of immediate applause, 
and the kind 6f success that comes of it, a politician 
perhaps does weU to keep his mind a blank about other 
countries^ because then he is always free, when their 
affairs cbmft up for discussion in«his own, to adopt the 
particular ^view that seems most popular with his party, 
and shriek it forth at the top of his voice. That, how- 
ever, is not at all in Sefior Castelar’s line, and he will be 
well content to sacrifice some illusions which he cherishes 
about England, and which are useful enough for rhetorical 
purposes at home, if he is convinced they arc not founded 
on fact. 

The reader who has followed me through this and 
the preceding article, will have seen that he is not being 
introduced to a speaker and writQr who has not a reason- 
able share of faults. He will have observed amongst 
other things that I have not been able to point to a 
single work, putting isolated speeches and essays out of 
th,e question, which seems to me quite as good as Senor 
Castelar could make it if he gave himself more time ; but 
I have been singularly unfortunate in my selections if I 
have not left on his mipd the impression that he ha& 
been making acquaintaWe with one of the most 
gifted, purest-minded, , and interesting of contempor^y 
politicians. 

Someone said in the newspapers, the other day, that 
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he wns rather the Spanish Sherfdan than the Spanish 
Gladstone. He^ seems to me quite unlike any public 
man we have ever had, both in his merits and' defects. 
But if a man who has drunk of the modem spirit, as no 
*English statesmaji of first-rate importance has done, 
were to rise amongst us with the oratorical genius of 
Senor Castelar, and that acquaintance with affairs which 
alipost everyone gets in the House of Commons, he 
would, in ten years, be the most powerful man in 
England. 



SPEECH ON THE POLITIOAE SITHATION, 

DELIVEEEP AT PETERHEAD, 6th SEPTEMBER, 1878.<* 


Gentlemen, — It will be in the recollection of some 
of yon that, when I was her^ last October, a wish 
was cx}n'fesfced, at a mecti, ng of <the Town Council, that 
I should * make my address to the constituency 
this ycar^ at and through Petcrhead> I was further 
asked not to speak, as I did at this place in 1876, 
upon one single subject, wdiich, how^cver important, 
would in all likelihood be specially interesting to one 
section of you only, but upon general ])olitics, which 
interest, or ought to interest all — since he wdio says that 
he does not care for general politics, merely says, in 
other words, that he does not care for the welfare of 
mankind, at least in this sublunary scene. I need not 
say that in all matters of arrangerment and procedure my 
one desire is to do what may, from time to time, appear 
most respectful, agreeable, and convenient to all parts of 

* For further remarks on many of the subjects alluded to in this 
Bpoech 1 TTOuld refer to chapter ii. of “A Political Survey,” Edin- 
burgh, 1868; to an article iu the “ Fortnightly ” for 1875, on “England 
and liussia in the East;” to the “^Pulse of Europe” and “Eastern 
Affairs at the Close of the Session,” in the “ Contemporary Review •” 
for 1876; to the pamphlet callc^l “The EsstcVii Question,” published by 
Edmonston and Douglas in November of that year; to two articles 
on Russia and a paper entitled the “Five Nights’ Debate,” in*tho 
“ Nineteenth Century ’’for 1877 ; to two papers on thej V Situation,” and 
on th^debi^teion Lord Hartingtou’s motion, ^n the same “ Review ” for 
1878 ; and to “ Hansard ” fo- 1869, 1873, 187i:.^ &c. &c. 
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the district w^ich I represent ; and as I thought there 
was a great dearof force m some of the observations that 
were made by the electors who interested themselves in 
this subject, and was persuaded that my friends in the 
iteturniug Burgh yould take the sg,mc view, I had i» 
difficulty in immediately promising to do wh'at they 
desired. Here, then, I am at the earliest possible 
moment, after the close of a long, arduous, and to 
persons of my way of thinking, most .painful session, 
fully prepared to redeem my promise to the best of my 
ability. • 

Well, then, now th.at we have met, what are wc to 
talk about ? About that, I presume, wliicli is occupjdng 
the minds of all intelligent people in the county,* about 
the position in which we find ourselves, ^lud the grave 
prospects that are opening before us. For more than 
two years and a half, one subject has dwarfed all other 
subjects of political concern. All men have been asking 
whether what was passing in the East would force us 
into war, or would in some other way seriously affect our 
national interests. I wish it were possible even now to 
give a satisfactory answer to these questions. 

When the troubles, which led to the recent tre- 
mendous convulsion, first began in a remote corner of 
the Ottoman Empire, tllere were many who did not 
heed them at all ; there were some who wore rather 
pleased than otherwise, thinking it was nothing more 
than one of those local disturbances, periodical in the 
Balkan Peninsula, where, in the words of the great poet* 
once our neighbour : 

Freedom still at moments rallies, 

And pays in bfood oppression’s ills. 

few of ug, however, ‘who had been led by one <j^usc 
or another to give *ratjier special attention to the aflhirs 
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of those countries, fell extremely uneasy. We know how 
mined they were by intrigue, and how covered the 
surface was with inflammable materials. We B 3 rmpathised 
accordingly, and sympathised most heartily, with the 
Government, and with all those whp were anxious, at 
almost any price, to prevent the strife continuing which 
had broken out in Bosnia and the adjoining province. 
“ Things are not ripe,” we said, “ or anything like ripe, 
for a definite settlement in European Turkey. It is 
perfectly cleaV that the Mohammedan power cannot very 
long support itself there. It is pcifectly clear that the 
Christian must increase and the Turk decrease ; but for 
the sake of both the Christian and the Turk, do not let 
us haAe tlieir difl'erenccs“come*at present to the bloody 
arbitrament of war. Let us hold to the policy of 1856, as 
most wisely interpreted — that is, the policy of preserving 
the Sick Man’s rich inheritance for his natural heirs,, when 
they are ready to enter upon it, preventing, so far as we 
can, intrigues from without, and discouraging undue 
haste.” We preserved that attitude all through the 
earlier months of the struggle. We wished to deal with 
the evils, which we saw, by sedatives, and to avoid what 
are or were called in medicine “ heroic measures.” Those 
views were held, I think, by most persons who had 
studied the East, till well into the summer of 1876, and 
under their influence the leaders of the Liberal party 
approved the adhesion of the Government to the scheme 
of reform for Turkey which was embodied in the docu- 
‘ment called after the leading statesman of Austro- 
Hungary, the Andrassy note ; while, for the same 
reason, they approved of the Government’s not having 
given in its adhesion to th# Berlin Memorandum, a 
docirment of a loose and inaccurate kind, which fnight 
have .committed the country to a great, deal more than 
it bargained for. La the summeifof 1876. however, and 
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towards the laSt days of the Session, detailed accounts 
began to come to* London *of the Korrible series of trans- 
actions which we* then called the Bulgarian Atrocities, 
because they were atrocities perpetrated on Bulgarians. 
When we speak of ‘the Bulgarian Atrocities now, we 
mean the corresponding scries of atrocities perpetrated 
by Bulgarians — one set of half-savages in those regions 
being just as bad as the other. The atrocities, however, 
of the summer of 1876 were perpetrated .by Turks upon 
Bulgarians. .^d there burst forth all* over Great 
Britain, and more especially in the large English towns, 
a perfect storm of rage and horror at what had occurred. 
From all sides came the cry : “ Have nothing more to do 
with the Turk. Give up the policy you hav(^ hitherto 
pursued. Let Kussia, or anybody else who’likcs and can, 
improve him off the face of creation ; but let us have an end 
of him and his government, as far as Europe is concerned.” 
Those of us of whom I have been previously speaking 
said : “All that has happened is extremely hideous, but 
it surely docs not take you by surprise. It is surely 
only what we all knew must happen if once the war- 
fiend were let loose in the Eastern Peninsula. But 
think what you are doing. If you have deliberately 
come to the conclusion that the statesmen of 1856 were 
quite wrong in what the*y did, good and well — change 
their policy, alter your line of march ; instead of moving 
south, move east, west, north,. in any direction you 
please, but do not change your policy, do not alter your 
line of march, from a mere sudden gust of passion. Do* 
it deliberately, and after due consideration.” These 
were the views which we put forward, but we might as 
well have gone down and preached to the waves when a 
north-east gale is blowing into your bay. Wo* got 
nothing for oi«i; pains btit abuse, and were held te be 
the most hard-hearte(^ and unsym;Qathetic of inankmd. 
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People even wrote elaborate essays to proVe that ^he fact 
of our having studied* Eastern' affairs was a positive dis- 
qualification for coming to any sound conclusion about 
them, because it led us to attach too much importance 
to certain fine and, not very important details, and *to 
neglect* tlie main considerations, which were all ready to 
our hand. 

We bore the chiding of friends and the abuse of 
enemies as well as we could, while the storm raged and 
swelled, till at last an incident happened which greatly 
changed the ^aspect of aflairs. A statesman of supreme 
importance, a statesman who had long been the leader 
of the Lil)erai party, and who would have been leading 
it stiJJ, it he had not refused 'any longer to do so, and 
resigned^ his sceptre to a younger hand, suddenly declared 
in favour of the movement, and jiut himself at' the head 
of it ; while, at the same time, it became evident that 
the Government had itself abandoned any idea of active 
support of Turkey, convinced, at least for the moment, 
that the nation would have none of it. 

It is the function of an Opposition rather to criticise 
the policy of those in power than to originate a policy of 
their own ; and in adopting that course, and in making 
no definite proposal about Eastern affairs in September, 
1 87 6, the official Leader of the Opposition in the Commons, 
Lord Hartington, acted strictly in accordance with con- 
stitutional usage. The fact, however, that the Opposition 
had, as an Opposition, no regular and well-defined policy, 
’left its individual members free to put forward, in 
speeches and writings, each their own view, and, as we 
know, many were put forward. Those with whom I had 
most sympathy were especially anxious to re-establish 
the ^Concert of Europe, broken, and probably rightly 
thojiigh unfortunately broken,' by the .^-ejection of the 
Berlin Memorandum. They thought that England in 
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an isolated position could do little ; but that England, 
if she originated and backed with all her might a pro- 
posal which should be fair to all concerned, could do 
eMcrything. As to what the precise proposal should be 
there was much difference of opinion* 

My own view was this. I said “If the old English 
policy is no longer approved by the great majority of 
the English people, if we are to have a quite now de- 
parture, if Europe is to intervene against the Porto, and 
remove the Sultan’s authority from the greater part of 
European Turkey, let us make such a settloiiient as may 
endure for a reasonable time. Do not let us have this 
hideous nightmare of an Eastern Question han^ilig over 
Europe for another thirty years, troubliijg comraoKiial 
operations throughout the whole world, keeping men 
whose fortunes arc at all connected with trade — and who 
are the men in this commercial country whose fortunes 
are not more or less connected with trade ? — in a per- 
petual fever. If you once go beyond the Andrassy 
reforms, at least let what. you do be decisive I” And I 
proposed a definite settlement, for which I fought long 
and hard. Perhaps my suggestion was right, perhaps it 
was wrong. That need not for the present be discussed ; 
but at least it kept in view the points essential to any 
real settlement. It safe-guarded the rights of the popu- 
lations of the Balkan Peninsula, both Christian and 
Mussulman; put the, custody of the Straits in good 
hands, friendly both to Eussia and to Western Europef 
It protected the just interests of England and other 
European powers in the Levant, and it gave full satis- 
faction to all the legitimate demands of Eussia. 

Xhe Government, however, did not see their w|iy to 
adopting any gf thQ ideas) which were suggested to tj^cm, 
or to finding any of tlmir own. They preferred to l&,ve 
things' to take their ^ourse, and take their course they* 
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did with a vengeance/ I will not recall the events of 
the year 1877. They are fresh in the recollection of you 
all. During tjieir evolution, the official Leaders of Oppo- 
sition, and we who obey them in Parliament, in no way 
trammelled those upon whom restbd the tremendous 
responsibility of guiding the policy of the country. 
Some of our friends would have liked us to have been 
less forbearing ; but I think our Leaders were right in 
being extremely cautious. The duties of the Leaders of 
an Opposition, when there is any possibility of the 
country being involved in war, arc exceedingly difficult 
and delicate. On the one hand, they must oppose any- 
thing* v^'ImcIi seems likely unnecessarily to involve the 
country in wai;, ; and in the ndxt place, they must take 
care not to put themselves in an anti-national position. 
Leaders of Opposition in England have not always trod 
with perfect firmness the delicate line which separates 
those opposite errors ; but I am bound to say that 1 
think Lord Ilartington did neither too much nor too 
little in the way of criticism and protest. At length, 
however, tlie whole series of transactions came to an end 
in the Treaty of Berlin, plus the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention ; and as it had been the duty of the Opposition, 
while negotiations were stUl pending, to inquire and 
criticise, but not to fall into anything that could be fairly 
called factious hostility, so it became their duty to bring 
up every man they could to the division of the 3rd 
August, to speak out unreservedly, to tell the country 
what they thought of the arrangements come to, and to 
warn it of the dangers ahead. This they have done in 
Pai'liament, are doing 'Jn their, respective localities, and 
wiU, I hope, continue to do through the recess, for the 
so-called settlement is a bad settlement, and a dangerous 
settlement, if indeed it is reasonable 'to speak of it as a 
'Settlement at all. 
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NoV, why w it a bad settleii;^ent ? To answer that 
question I must Ipok very briefly at its separate parts. 
And, first, let us turn to Europe. Gentlemen, I will not 
trouble you by shqwing the unsatisfactdriuess of the 
Berlin Treaty in detail. I have done that in the House 
of Commons and elsewhere. I will just ast a few 
questions, to which all of you who read the newspapers 
can.give ready answers. Dare we call that a settlement 
which satisfies hardly one of those who arc most con- 
cerned ? Is more than one power satisfied’with what has 
been done ? Take, first, the small ones. • Is Roumania 
satisfied ? Roumania has lost one of the portions of her 
territory which she most cherished, and has received in 
return bther territory which mhy or may not be ^od for 
her, bqt which she certainly never desired to have. 
Take, then, Servia. Is she satisfied with the poor little 
extension she has got ? Why, gentlemen, I have in my 
possession a letter from one of her loading public men, 
written to me just before the war of 1876, in which he 
teUs me that, if the resistance of the Porte to the Servian 
arms did not impose upon them heavy sacrifices, they 
would be satisfied (save the mark !) with the annexation 
of Bosnia. Take, then, Montenegro. Well, we all heard 
in the debate the viejvs of the leading advocate of 
Montenegrin claims in this country. He is certainly 
very far from being satisfied with what has been accorded 
to his protSgSs. Well, then, Greece. Everyone knows 
that Greece is dissatisfied. Now for the bigger people. 
Is Austria satisfied ? Doubtless a considerable party in 
Austria is satisfied — the piarty, that is, which lit up the 
whole conflagration at the time of the emperor’s visit 
to Dalmatia. They are satisfied; but the coolest and 
shrWdest heads in the^ empire are very far fronf being 
satisfied. TSey »e before them the prospect o#, diffi- 
culties which may ^%11 derange the delicate balance ojf 
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forces ny wnicn tne eiopiro exists. And Turkey— how 
is it with Turkey? Turkey, say the (government and 
its friends, has been saved. A country iis big as Ireland, 
wliich was taken from it by the provisions of Sai^ 
Stefano, has been restored to it. To*that, however, we 
reply that such an assertion is mere juggling with phrases. 
Turkey is .simply partitioned. Tlie year 1878 will be to 
her what 1 772 was to Poland. I wonder which years will 
take the pLace of ‘1793 and 1795, the dates of the second 
and tliird partitions of the last-named country? Well, 
then, Russia — is Russia .satisfied with the settlement in 
Europe'. ? On the contrary, she is utterly disgusted. 
She con.sj,ders that she has been jockeyed out of tlie fair 
reward ‘Avlucli ,sbe should' have i.r('aped for expending 
hundreds .of thousands of lives and millions of money. 
1 will not say anything about France or Italy. Read 
the extracts from their journals in ours, and you will see 
what they are feeling. 

'Idle only Power which is satisfied is Germany. And 
why is Germany satisfied ? Because Germany, of which 
I said in the debate of the 8th April, to the surprise of 
some who had not been following her proceedings as 
closiily as 1 had, tliat we might take as our motto on 
going into the Congress, “ hVuc Germanid mdla sahis 
that is, “ Unless Germany helps you out of the scrape 
diplomatically, you will have to fight yourselves out of 
it,” and which Lord Beaconsfield now calls, very truly, 
the great peacemaker, has throughout all this business 
really had one feeling predominant above all others : 
“For goodness' sake, whatever happens in the East, do 
not let us have a great European war ; settle it any way 
you like rather than bring upon us and the world that 
hideouS) calamity.” But Germany would, I trust, equally 
‘ have ^fcupported England if at an eaiuier- fetage of the 
aifair she had come forward with avbold and statesman- 
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like plan tor settling the questiQn of Turkey in Europe. 
That the opportunity for doing this, which occurred in 
the autumn of 1876 , was missed, is a circumstance 
^which our sons and perhaps our grandsofis ‘will deplore ; 
for it well may boithat never again mayithe extraordinary 
combination of fortunate accidents which then existed 
come togctlier in the world. If “the great peacemaker” 
supported an arrangement which at the last moment 
prevented the general peace being broken, how much 
rather would Jio have supported an arrangement whieh 
would have prevented that disturbance of commercial 
and other relations which comes from tlie apprehension 
of approacliing war, and •which would havy had, in 
addition, the eiiormou.^ advariftagc of enabling Europe' to 
forget^ as an object of uneasiness and alarm, that fateful 
city to which Constiintiue seems to have transferred no 
small portion of the magical power which gives to the 
other and older Rome such an influence over human 
destiny. 

I come now to the Asiatic part of the business, which 
touches us more immediately, if not more nearly. Well, 
you are aware that by the Anglo-Turkish Convention we 
gu.arantee the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, he engaging 
to make reforms, and^we obtaining something that is, 
and yet is not, sovereignty over Cyprus. Now, there 
are two ideas about this arrangement. A common idea 
on the Continent, and an idea held by many in this 
country, is that thfe Convention was, so far as we are 
concerned, merely a dodge, to use a slang phrase, *foi 
getting possession of an j^land in the Levant ; that no 
*real reforms wiU be made by rthe Sultan ; that things 
will go on in the old way ; and that we shall leave 
Turkey in Asia to go to ruin as Turkey in* Europe has, 
to so great 'an ^tent, already done. That, however, is 
an interpretation y/hich I utterly reject. I do nqt 
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believe that a Cabinet composed of English gentlemen, 
whatever may have been the temptations to which they 
were exposed, would, merely to throw a sop to the 
noisiest and ‘worst section of their, supporters, have, 
misted themselves up with- a transaction like that. I 
believe, and will continue to believe until I see direct 
and absolute proof to the contrary, that the declarations 
of ministers are to be taken as some indication of their 
policy. Jf that is so, the situation becomes intelligible, 
and not dishonourable ; but is also seen to* be extremely 
grave. 

And first as to Cyprus. You hear and will hear a 
great dea^ .about its unhealthiness and other disad- 
vantage^l t)o not, however, attach much importance to 
all that, it will be found, I fancy, to be, in respect of 
health and convenienee, not worse than other places in 
the same latitude — very much like other Mediterranean 
islands that have been long thinly peopled. I daresay 
there are plenty of places in it to which you might apply 
the Sardinian proverb about a feverish district, “ He that 
goes to Oristano stays there ; ” but there arc, doubtless, 
numbers of healthy enough stations for troops. If we 
had obtained it by purchase or excambion, I should not 
see any particular objection to our having it, always 
provided we had not given too much for the acquisition. 
The serious matter is the obligation which we undertake 
to defend the Sultan by arms, and to see his subjects 
weU treated. Now, it is clear that 'Cyprus was a very 
trifling consideration for undertaking any obligation at 
all. There are many private, persons in this country 
who could have paid doWn the whole sum at which the 
Sultan’s riglits over Cyprus are imderstood to have 
been valued 'a year ago, without .being much the worse 
for it..".TheTe are proprietors in this very county who 
<5<mld do so. Cyprus, d;hen, was only part of the con- 
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sideration for which we,undertook our obligation. What 
was the other part 1 

We are told it was the strengthening of our hold 
over India. Well, that is a great and important object 
In India we have* got, as has been* truly said, .a woirby 
the ears ; we must hold it whether we like it or not, and 
perhaps in the fulness of time excellent and glorious 
results may come out of our holding it ; but whethei 
they do or whether they don’t, 'hold* it we must, and 
whatever increases our power to do so is.good ; but how 
does the guaranteeing of the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions 
against Russia conduce to that object ? Because, say 
the friends of the Government policy, .Russia is an 
aggressive power, ever* pressing towards the'sofith. Be 
it so, 1 reply : “ If you are sufficiently strong to say to 
Russia, in the words of the Prime Minister, ‘thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther ’ in Turkish Asia, and 
Russia still desires to move south, anyone who looks at 
the map must see that she will either have to move 
south through Persia or through Afghanistan. Now, 
will not both of these moves south be much more incon- 
venient for you than her moving south in Turkish Asia ?” 
I cannot see why her moving south in Turkish Asia is a 
matter of paramount importance to you. Observe I say 
of paramount importance. Of course I had rather that 
that country and Persia, and Afghanistan were occu- 
pied by Powers sufficiently strong to hold their own 
against Russia without your assistance, and that she yas 
forced to extend herself to the east of Central Asia, and 
.not to the south at all ; 'but that not being so, I had 
rather her chief pressure were ^towards the south-west, 
aud not towards the south-east and India. Now, how- 
ever, the jaeasMe ofi your success on the Armenian 
frontier wi^* be*just the amount of pressure bought 
to bear against you in Persia* and in Afghanistan; 
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so that you gain nothing but p. loss. .Already, you 
see, that the moment there was a qiiestiou of your 
going to war with Russia in Turkey, she began to move 
troops towards the Oxus, and sent an embassy to Cabul. , 
’Why did she do that ?' Why, because it was the natural 
counter-move to your sending for the Indian troops. 
We can’t have it both ways. We can’t have the advan- 
tage of India being a great separate empire, using its 
troops to .protect itself, and using them to help us in 
Europe. If wo draw her into the Enropiian 'State system 
we must take the disadvantages with the advantages of 
the agreement. 

Observe,,! am not expressing any opinion, for the 
moment,*ab<»ut the expediency or inexpediency of bring- 
ing the Indian troops to Malta. There is a great deal 
to be said about that on both sides, and I tliink Lord 
Hartington was entirely riglit in taking the vote on the 
constitutional part of the question, where our case was, 
as it seems to me, overwhelming. The idea of bringing 
Indian troops to the West, under certain circumstances, 
has been a most familiar idea to my mind for more than 
five-and-twonty years ; ever since the late Sir James 
Outram used to talk to me about the wisdom, in case of 
a war with France, which many people expected in 18. '52, 
of anticipating her by landing a force at Cosseir, and 
occupying Egypt ; and we had Indian troops in Egypt 
in the days of Napoleon ; but there are a great many 
difficult questions connected with the employment of 
Indian troops far from India, which I cannot go into 
now. All I want at present is to point out to you, as I 
did a moment ago, that Ate must take the disadvantages 
with the advantages of such a proceeding. 

The” most sensible people whp have treated of the 
relation's of ^Russia and England in Westei'n Asia have 
always pooh-poohed the idea of a Russian invasion of 
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Ijidia, but tJhey have at' the same time said ; “ It is 
perfectly possible that* iJwsiia may try, by moving a 
knight or a castle in Central Asia, to give you check on 
the Bosphorus. But if the noisy rejoickig which wo 
hear in some tpiajters has any foundation, we have tuied, 
to give her check, on the Bosphorus. Small blame if in* 
return she feels inclined to move a castle or a knight in 
Central Asia. Whether she can do so with much effect 
is another question ; but the whole policy of the Groveru- 
ment is based on the assumption that’ she can do so 
with very serious effect indeed. 

I am extremely unlikely to underrate the importance 
of India. There are few men in the country less dis- 
posecUto do so ; but I ,confesrf I view with Sojjne*fear and 
jealousy the unwise prominence that has of late been 
given ‘to that dependency. Wo can’t thiuk too much 
about India, but we can dream much too much about 
India, and the present Government, to most of whom, 
when they came into office, India was an absolutely now 
subject, have not been thinking but dreaming about it. 
Hence, amongst other things, such sensational strokes of 
policy as the Delhi {issemblage, and the injudicious 
advance to Quettah against the opinion of Lord Lawrence 
and all the most cool-headed men who knew our 
Westei'ii frontier. Mmisters have been dreaming too 
much of visionary dangers in India to have had time to 
bethink them of the real dangers they v^re bringing on 
Great Britain. If Jndia is to be made the first, and 
Great Britain only the second consideration of British 
Ministers, British constituencies may begin to ask rather 
•angry questions about the exact value of India to them. 
It is a proud moment for an inhabitant of these far 
Atlantic Islands, when seated among bh« r»ins of 
ToghluckabftjJ, oi| some’ other of the round dozen of great 
cities whiclf have stood at one ^me or another on th$ 
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plain of Delhi, he thinks that the descen Hants of the 
millions who once looked to that spot as the centre of 
their universe, now look to his own native land, to those 
distant cities; 

Where the rslers of India dwell 
Whose orders flash from the far land who ghdle earth with a spell ; 

but it is not pleasant to have to reverse the process, and 
to feel here that the rep,l interests of our British cities are 
thrown out of 'gear by the purely imaginpry exigencies 
of Delhi. It is* those dreams about India that have led 
us away from the right policy of regulating, namely, m 
concert^ wjth Etirope, but in a fnevcihj spirit towards 
Russia, *thQ. extent of her influence in the Kistem 
Peninsula,* and have made us attempt to regulate her 
influence in Asia, not along with living Etirope, but 
along with dying Turkey, and not in a fnendly but in a 
hostile spirit. Govern India always l)etter and better, 
perfect your lines of frontier and other communications, 
keep your naval superiority, watch and continually 
improve the Egyptian land and sea transit ; let Russia 
know quietly that any interference with Afghanistan 
means war with us ; but that we take no thought of 
what she is doing in Central Asia, except merely to note 
it, and we may laugh at the bare idea of danger from 
Russia. 

Our wise policy when we once saw that our people 
would no longer support the Turkish Government was 
to 'take the initiative in proposing to Europe the plan 
that, while it safeguarded all , European interests, should 
be most soothing to thevsusccptibilitics of Russia. Why 
should we gd out of our way to ‘get into an unnecessary 
feud with .a* Power which, though not nearly so strdng 
as oujselvjBS, is sufficiently strong^ to gi^^e US' a great deal 
pf trouble ? I have always maintained tlkit our true 
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policy with inference to Russia ih Asiai was first one* of 
masterly, becaUse welUinfortne^ inactivity, and . then 
when the fulness of time had come, a co-operativk policy 
That toas, I am convinced, the true policy? •! do not say 
\hat it is so now. ,It is amusing to^nd a class of people, 
who have been vghemently hostile to Russia’ hitherto, 
now taking up the position of peacemakers, and saying, 
“ Let bygones be bygones.” It is, I fear, too late to hold 
that language. That was the proper Language to have 
held at the commencement of these transa'ctions*. Russia 
will take good care not to let bygones be bygones ; rather 
she will bide lier time, reflecting with Cromwell at the 
battle of Dunbar, that the Lord has delivered her enemies 
into h«r hand, for to transfer* the scene of *bpr «truggle 
with Russia from Afghanistan to Arnlenia is just to 
repeat ‘the blunder of that day. I do not for a moment 
deny that Russian diplomatists are very tricky; that 
Ignatieff, for instance, in all the recent affairs was as 
false as possible. I do not deny that there is a great 
deal in Russian Governmental ways that is hateful. The 
best Russians know that just as well as anyone else ; but 
I do maintain that a great deal of our dislike of Russia 
and Russia’s dislike of us arises from pure ignorance. 
“ When men see a strange object, which they know 
nothing of, they go and hate it,” says a wise Arab 
proverb. I have been preaching this doctrine about 
the Muscovite in books and speeches^ for the last 
fourteen years. Time will show whether I was right 
or wrong. 

Let me sum up in a sentence the consideration we 
have got on account of the duties we have undertaken. 
That consideration is, in* a word, the right to put Cyprus 
to tights till the inhabitants think that they-wouW like 
us to go aboM ouf business ; the right to be much^more 
hear1;ily hat^ by Russia than we.were before ; and the. 
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right to fight orur seif-made enemy not Where we ^a:e 
strong in India or Afghanistan,* but whe're he is strong, 
in Armenia. These are our rights. Now, what are our 
duties ? Ta see that the '.furk governs decently, and to 
satisfy in this respect, the severest criticism, not onljf 
from our' own people, but from the subject populations 
and from all our iU- wishers in all the world. Is that an 
easy or a pleasant task ? Have we found it easy and 
pleasant to govern India, where Ave had everything com- 
paratively in our own hands, where we had no hostile 
ambassadors at Constantinople intriguing against us, 
no coiTupt official class helping them — and when all 
the hardest work was got through by a company of 
merchants ho could do,- a thousand things — «.n the 
days whcii. a letter took ut least four months to come 
from the scene of their operations — which a civilised 
government could not and dare not do now ? 

No, it comes to this — Either, as I have elsewhere 
said, the Convention is altogether an imposture, or almost 
an impossibility ; and in order to take part in what is 
either one or the other, you have signed a bill for a war 
at a long date, and that a war which can bo forced on 
you at the bidding of a Power, which one of the most 
distinguished of your public men described two years 
ago — ^too strongly, in my judginent, but yet with the 
apj)roval of many of his countiymen — as “ the great anti- 
human specimen of humanity ! ” Is that wise 1 Is it 
even endurable ? 

• Gentlemen, it is all very well. Fireworks arc pretty 
things, even bad fireworks like those which the Govern- 
ment has given us ; but» please, rememberthat they must 
be paid for. • Every single farthing that has been spent 
and vdll spent is just so much deductiou from the 
comfort- of your lives and the pVovisipn yeu can make 
for your Children. Lord Beaconsfield ptiiJs into the 
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mo%tli of one ot ms tavourite cljaractcrs, the character 
whom he selected, to put forward the idea, which he has 
lived to carry into effect, of making the Queen, Empress 
of India, the following words : “ What** should I be 
without my debts ? ” he would sometimes cxdainj ; 
“ dear companions »f my life that never desert me ! All 
my knowledge of human nature is owing to them ! it is 
in ipanaging my affairs that I have sounded the dei>ths 
of the human heart, recognised aE the •combinations of 
human character, developed my own .’powers, and 
mastered the resources of others. What expedient in 
negotiation is unknown to me ? What degree of en- 
durance have I not calculated ? What play op h c. coun- 
tenance* have I not obsesy^ed ? ’Yes, among my creditors, 
I have disciplined that diplomatic abilit 5 ''*that shall some 
day confound and control Cabinets.” It is, gentlemen, 
to that sort of thing that we are now given up — to the 
happy-go-lucky finance and diplomacy of Bohemia 1 
How long will a nation, that respects itself, allow its 
affairs to be managed by such hands in such a 
spirit ? 

I come now to the question, “ How was the thing 
done ? ” and I find the manner as unsatisfactory as the 
matter. If there is one doctrine of the Constitution more 
to be respected than another, it is this — that in this 
country groat decisions are not only to be taken for the 
people, but by the people, acting througj^ their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. I do not moan for a^ moment 
to deny that the power of making treaties is vested m 
the Crown, as the head of .the Executive ; but I most 
emphatically deny that it is in accordance with Consti- 
tutional usage so to exercise that power as to spring a 
minh upon the people — to surprise them int9»ar totally 
new courae of ^licy. Now, it is a plain matter of conunon 
sense .that t«e recent Convention* if it is not a mere 
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imposture, embarks us pn a totally new course oi poiecy. « 
It turns us, an essentially naval Power,, into a Power with 
a long, weak, land frontier, conterminous with a great 
military StS,te‘; and that *the State which the authors 
of the Convention suppose to be more hostile to us 
than any other in the world. If that is not to embark . 
us on a totally new course of policy, I do not know 
what is. 

Unc^er any circumstances, it would be very alarming to 
see a step of tKis importance tsiken without the cognisance 
of Parliament'; but it was not only taken without the 
cognisance of Parliament — Parliament was deliberately 
hood\yinJ^ed, and by whom was it hoodwinked ? By a 
minister who, if he really* has any political convidtions at 
all, which maybe disputable, believes that the Revolution 
of 1688, which confirmed our liberties, was a mistake and 
a misfortune. Am I wrong in that statement ? Listen 
to his own words. He is speaking of the bed-chamber 
afiair which occurred at the beginning of this reign. “ In 
the great heat of Parliamentary faction which had pre- 
vailed since 1831, the royal prerogative, which, unfor- 
tunately for the rights and liberties and social welfare of 
the people, had, since 1688, been more or lerfs oppressed, 
had waned fainter and fainter. A youthful princess on 
the throne, whose appearance touched the imagination, 
and to whom her people were generally inclined to ascribe 
something of, that decision of character which becomes 
those born to command, offered a favourable opportunity 
to restore the exercise of that regal authority, the usur- 
pation of whose functions hp,s entailed on the people of 
England so much suffering and so much degradation. The 
reaction or* public opinion, dis^sted with years of Parlia- 
menfteryi-^amult and the incoherence of party legislaftion, 
the^dfajanced state in the kingdom fof political parties 
themselves, the personal character of t^ Sovereign — 
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thfce Vere all causes wluch mtiipated that a movemeVit 
in favour of prerogative was at hand. The Leader of the 
Tory party should have vindicated his natural position. 
But we forget — Sir Robert Poel is not, the* leader of the 
I’ory party.” Observe that phrase.. Sir Robert Peel led 
the Conservatives. * Mr. Disraeli aspired even tlien, per- 
haps, to re-invent and lead the Tories. But were these 
perjiaps only the views of the Prime Minister a generation 
ago? lias he changed them as he has changed other 
things ? Wh 3 i only the other day the leading ‘organ of 
his party, the “ Quarterly Review,” published an article 
obviously inspired, whhih enunciated the same doctrines 
with a frank iusole.nee th.nt, makes the reader’s hair stand 
on endf 

This generation had never seen till* 1874 even the 
Conservatives in power. There have been Conservatives 
in place since Peel broke with the Protectionists ; but 
they have never once since been va. power till 1874, and 
there is all the dilference between the two that there is 
between a fire on the hearth and a fire in your bed- 
curtains. The one is at times highly useful for the 
purposes of life ; the other is a nuisance which you must 
abate if it 'is not to abate you. In 1866 the Liberals 
could not pass a Reform Bill against Conservative oppo- 
sition ; so they allowed* the Conservatives to come in, 
and then made them pass one at the price of keeping in 
place. Then the Conservatives Avere, likq a fire on the 
hearth in cold weather, good and useful. In 1874 they 
came in in spite of the Liberals, and then they were like 
a fire in your bed-curtains. , 

* But note that we have not merely Conservatives to 
deal with. Lord Beaconsfield has repeatedly proclaimed 
hiniself not a Conservative but a Tory, whidwa-af^much 
worse thing-ya thing w*e thought for all practical^ pur- 
poses, dead^d buried. The extract I read to you 
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a Yew moments ago, illustrating the doetrin’o ^n 
which Ministers have lately heen acting, was rhnk 
Toryism. 

This is fniSch,, but it ^is not all You know that 
,Mi. Theodore Miirtiu, is engaged in publishing, volume 
by volume, a very interesting life »of the late Prince 
Consort, and you have heard that a good deal of con- 
troversy arose about the third volume. It is impossible 
to regard the publication of that volume, at the particular 
time it was published, as the mere act of thp distinguished 
man of letters, •who is nominally responsible for it. The 
publication was an act of State, and as such the iict of tiui 
Ministers^of the Grown. And a most unfortunate act it 
was. it vjas unfortunate,* bccauge, if there had nht been 
present, throughout the compilation of the volume, a 
desire to support a particular group of political tlieories, 
a somewhat diflferent impression with regard to what the 
views and influence of the late Prince Consort were, 
would have gone forth to the public. It was still more 
unfortunate in that it wholly misled the nation as to 
what the views and influence of the late Prince Consort 
would have been, if his valuable life had been preserved, 
and he had stood beside the throne in the aitxious time 
through which we have been passing. We are accus- 
tomed to think of him as young, but, had he lived into 
our days, he would have been, although still far from an 
old man, ney^artheless quite the oldest statesman in 
Europe, by which I mean the man who had been longest 
behind the scenes of the political stage. Dufaure, 
Bismarck, Gladstone, even Gprtchakofi’ never saw behind 
tlie scenes at aU, till long after the late Prince Consort 
was as familiar, as anyone in his august position could be, 
with •^fes-^secret springs of European politics, HacP he 
lived^,« he would have been a (depository ^f knowledge, 
^ich -our hand-to-mputh Ministers sorel^wantecl, and 
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wluld have done much, I dojiht not, to help th’em 
toVards a statesmanlike solution of the problem over 
which they have so deplorably blundered. ' But it is. not 
to the third but to the second volume of the book, and 
fco the astounding constitutional . theories therein un- 
veiled, that I would call the anxious attention of all 
persons in this part of the country who know or care 
about politics, and I would also invito their attention to 
the article in the last number of tliQ “ Edinburgh Review” 
upon this sulgect, as well as to the able pamplllet called 
“ The Crown and the Cabinet.” 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the practical 
importance of the discussion. It is the glory of our 
Constitution that it haf^ad the power of acc^iuodatiug 
itself to the change of times, and has grown ever more 
and more favourable to the liberty of the subject, while 
it kept intact all the graceful pliraseology and habits of 
the olden day. In a remarkable poena called “ Crowned 
and Discrowned,” worthy to be quoted in this place, 
whose chief connection with the great stream of history 
was, I suppose, through the landing of the Chevalier de 
St. George in our bay, a living writer has described 
Charles Edward looking on at the coronation of 
George III., and has made him say : 


I must see your May-game ritual ; see you give the Crown and Globe ; 
I must see your Gorman niasquing in my sire’s GsiJ^matic robe ; 

For ye keep our sacred symbols, Edward’s Staff and*Ed ward’s Crown ; 
Ye that build a throne for strangers, hurled your native mwflarchs doyrn. 


*We, however, who look at the matter with other eyes, 
can see that in this is the greatest merit of our Constitu- 
tidn. It reverences the past whenever the paj^tds.good, 
or even httemless, bul infuses a new spirit into the 
ancignt fori&s. The greatest living orator ol the Latin 
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rac'bs told his country : " JJo not let us deceive oij!t- 
selves. with the puerile pride that we have good laws. 
What is’ essential is that these laws should be carried 
into effect. • Tnat^ds why/> to the Latin Constitutions 
correctly written, commented on by great orators, built' 
on metaphysical principles, with arcdiitectural propor- 
tions and Gtroek facades, the common sense of humanity 
prefers the Saxon Constitutions, a monstrous and Gothic 
work of the Middle Age, written in barbarous Latin, 
hidden away in corners of the Archives, sometimes 
without any known text, but whose rights are a living 
reality, and extend their beneficent shade by land and 
by sea, wherever waves the glorious flag of Old England.” 
Casteliir*hittiie right mark when, he said our Cohstitu- 
tion was good, bbcause the rights we enjoy under it are 
a living reality ; but how can you keep the rights which 
ai‘e granted by a Constitution, which nowhere exists in 
writing, a living reality except by constant watchfulness ? 
llelax that watchfulness, and your Constitution will soon 
cease to be a good one — soon cease to accommodate 
itself to the constant changes of society — soon become 
a strait waistcoat, instead of a coat of mad. 

In judging of this subject, there is another 'Tset of cir- 
cumstances which should be kept in view. You know that, 
during the last five-and-twenty years, competitive ex- 
amination has been introduced for almost every branch of 
the public seryjne. I have always been a warm friend 
of competitive examination, believing that, if properly 
mifnaged, it is the least bad method that has ever been 
devised for filling up all thos,e offices which are not too 
insignificant to make it worth while to guard them from' 
favouritism, 'or so important tha't public opinion can be 
broughMo-Jbear, with great and immediate force, in ckse 
of a bad Appointment. But the very best ^sterns have 
. their disadWtages ; a^d one of the results V improving 
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s A much as you have done, of, late, the quality of Ihe 
persons employed in the more influential offices of the 
State is, that you have greatly increased the power of 
the bureaucracy. 

There would bo no harm in that, but only unmixed 
good, if the quaiity of ^our members of Parliament 
had been correspondingly improved during the same 
period. But that is scarcely so. I suppose there 
is no doubt that every successive 'House ^of Com- 
mons has fe^ver men in it who go ipto Parliament 
with the puipose of making statesmanship the study of 
their lives, just as they might make medicine, or theology, 
or law. The inevitable result will be, as i tji^j mpossible 
in th(? long run for fjlie lesff intelligent to icoiftrol the 
more intelligent, that the bureaucracy A^ill become more 
and more independent of the constituencies. For the 
only hold you have over it is through your members, 
and if your members become, as they arc becoming 
increasingly, the spokesmen of limited interests, or rich 
elderly men with very little general knowledge of the 
difficult and complicated science of politics, you will 
become loss and less influential, except on those rare 
occasions * when some sensational subject excites a 
momentary interest in the country, an interest which 
will often be quite disproportioned to its real importance. 

The moral of these considerations seems to me two- 
fold — ^first, that the electors should look with great 
jealousy upon the revival of dormant claims jjn the part 
of the Crown, and the servants of the Crown,’ to take 
action without consulting; Parliament ; and, secondly, 
'that they should remember, when they return men who 
are merely well-to-do and locally useful, or are but the 
representatives of some particular view or crotehei?, instead 
of beinig me^ who have already been trained^ or !)pay be 
traiijed, infei having that wide knowledge and balanced 
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judgment, which are thettirst req^uisites oi statesmatisnip, 
that they are simply weakening themselyos, tpng up, &o 
to speak, their own right arms, which should, through 
thoir reprcsehtativf??, press with a firm and steady grasp 
upOn the helm of the 'State. 

These thoughts had boeii passing' through my mind 
the other day when I chanced to re-read Mr. Burke’s 
famous speech to the electors of Bristol, made, as, it 
chances, , exactly • ninety-eight years ago this 6th of 
September, and the finest speech I suppose ever de- 
livered in this Country to any body of electors. In it I 
came upon the following passage, which is, I think, 
worth i^jcajling to you : “ When the popular member is 
narrowed in his ideas, and rendered timid in his pro- 
ceedings, ‘the service of the Crown will be the sole 
nursery of state.smen. Among the frolics of the Court, 
it may at length take that of attending to its business. 
Then the monopoly of mental power will be added to 
the power of all other kinds it possesses. On the side of 
the people there will be nothing Init impotence ; for 
ignorance is impotence, narrowness of mind is impotence, 
timidity is itself impotence, and makes all other qualities 
that go along with it impotent and useless.” ''These are 
weighty words, and much to be kept in mind at this 
moment, especially by the party to which most of us 
belong. The late Government, wisely or unwisely, 
settled all thp -great questions which the country had 
been eduqated into wishing for, by h long succession of 
illustrious men who have gone to their rest. There 
remain many important questions which are ripening, 
but it wants great tact and caution on the part of your 
and my leaders to determine which should be pressed 
first, 'Sulfl how they should be pressed. Some of you 
have ^our^own ideas on that subject, and j^-have mine. 
By^all means let us dq oui^ best to urge oui; own views 
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u]^n our leaders in a reasonably and friendly way ; "but 
wliile our foes kye so strong let us avoid like a pestilence 
breaking off from the onward march of the party,* and 
raising minor differences int« test question* 

A general election cannot fail* to come before very ' 
long, perhaps in Jhily, 1879, perhaps in the same month 
of 1880 — anyhow, within two years from this time. 
That election will be one of the greatest importance, for 
the question put to the country will be, “ Do you want 
to be managed by the Liberal party j,nd on Liberal 
principles, or do you want to be managed by the party 
now in power on its principles, or no principles ? The 
Liberal party gave you, under successive leaderfj, nearly 
all th6 measures on .which* your prosperity has been 
founded. The party now in power, whether we are to 
call it Conservative or Tory, has given you a great deal 
of excitement, pleasurable or otherwise, a long paralysis 
of trade and increased taxation, together with ill-defined 
liabilities abroad, and menaced liberties at home. To 
which of them will you commit your destinies for 
another period of five or six years 1 When the hour for 
the struggle strikes, electors wiU have but one thing to 
consider. 'Where can they find the man who can most 
efficiently, by vote and voice in and out of Parliament, 
support whichever of these parties seems to them, the 
electors, most deserving of support. But some may say. 
Oh no, our votes will not be determined ^by these large 
considerations. Wer will be glad to have a man who is 
of our political colour, but we will vote for no one 'v^ho 
does not pledge himself to ^his or that particular measure. 
Believe me, gentlemen, that the people who take that 
line, whether they incline to Liberalism, or to Conser- 
vatism, or to Toryism, will simply throw -away* their 
votes. ' The'/orces which are in presence, the interests 
which are ai stake, are far tdo sqrious. All mere isms, 
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however respectable, will be pushed aside by the force^f 
events. The ensuing election will be fierce struggle 
bet^freen the progressive and retrograde elements of our 
society, eml5odled,‘in the •names of particular men. 
When the. proper time arrives, I shall again present my- 
self as a candidate for the 'suffrages^ of a constituency 
which has looked so indulgently, through the long 
period of one-and-twenty years, upon my very humble 
but very .sincere 'endeavouis to servo it. The principles 
upon which I have acted in the past will d>c those upon 
which I shall act in the future, and if those .principles 
are not very familhir to all of you, it is assuredly no 
fault o£ mijie ; for I think there is no man in Scotland 
who ha's tried more carefully to keep his constituents 
acquainted with what he thought upon all great, public 
matters, by submitting his thoughts to them at these 
autumn gatherings. By all my convictions, and by all 
the habits of a life, 1 belong to that section of my party 
which desires to c<‘irry into effect, as quickly as may be, 
all those ideas of government which are generally 
accepted by the Liberals of this and the other most 
progressive countries of Europe; but in doing so, I 
desire to be guided by considerations of time, place, 
or opportunity — never to loitci" through fainthearted- 
ness or sloth ; but, on the other hand, never to commit 
my friends to courses which may provoke reaction 
and illustrate, the maxim, “ The more haste, the less 
speed.”. 

In the meantime, henoever, the first task of all good 
lAhei'ols is to get the government of the counh'y hack 
into the hands of men who are in sympathy with the 
sober, reasonable portion of the community, and who 
look fof their reioard to its aptprpval, not to the applause 
of the London Mtmc Halls, What we mast have ere 
long, if the recent follies are not to end in disaster, if 
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th%millions that have been, or p,re in 'process of being 
foSled away, arh mt to grow into sixty times six millions, 
is a steady cool-headed Government, precisely the Tdnd 
of Government which has, si^e 1832, odmnanded the 
Support of the vast majority of Scotch electors^ 


THE END. 


lliAElLEd UICKBNS AND EVANS, CUVSTAD PALACE |PRBm. 
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expected, of incident, and free from that ivearisome reiteration of useless 
facts ^wUch is the drawback to almost all books of African travel." 

THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA, and tlie Sword 
Hunters of the Hamran Arabr. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, ^ * 
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ITu Times says : ^*1/ adds much tooftr informdkon fhpeMng Egyptian 
Abyssinia and the dijferent races thga spread over tt. It contains^ more* 
over^ some notable instances of English daring and enterprising skill; 
it abounds in animaM tales of enploUs dear to the heart of the British 
sportsman; and it will attract even the least studious reader^ as the auihot 
tells a story well^ and can describe nature with uncommon power 

Bancroft.— THE history of the united states 

OF AMERICA, FROM THE DISCOVER^ OF THE CON. 
TINENT. By George Bancroft, * New and,thoroug|ily Re- 
vised Edition. Six Vols. Crown 8vo. Kes, 

Barker (Lady).— works by Lady Barker 

A YEAR’S HOUSEKEEPING IN SOUTH AFRICA. With 
' Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gs, 

**4Ve have to thank Lady Barker foPa very amusing Oook^ ^erwnun 
we have spent many a delifkiful hour, and of whic^ we wul not take 
leave without alluding to the ineffably droll illustrations which add so very 
muck to the enjoyment of her clear and sparkling descriptions ^'^ — Morning 
Post. 

Beesly.— STORIES from the history of ROME. By 

Mrs. Beesly. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Blackburne — biography of the right hon. 

FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, Late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Chiefly in connexion with his Public and Political Career. By his^ 
Son, Edward Blackburne, Q.C. With Portrait Engraved by 
Jeens. 8vo. izs, 

Blanfo(d (W. T.)— geology and zoology of 

ABYSSINIA. By W. T. Blanford. 8vo. 21 s. 

Brimley.— ESSAYS by the late George brimley.^ 

M.A. Edited by the. Rev. W. G. Clark, M.A. With Portrait. 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8to. 2 s. 61. 

Bronte.— CHARLOTTE BRONTE. A Monograph. By T. 
Wkmyss Reid. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

w 

Mr, Reid/s little volume, which is based largely on letters, .hitherto 
unpublished, from Charlotte Brontl to her sc^ol fellow and liftdong 
frxmd. Miss Ellen Nussey, is meanh to be a companion, and not a rival, 
to Mrs, GaskelPs well-known Life To ^eak of the advantage of 
making biography autobiographical by the liberal use of correspondence has 
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she was by nqisiA^fi'S Mr^ Reid puts it),** a habpy and high-spirited 
and that even ' to thee very last sne had the faculty of overcoming her 
%fiorrows by means of that steadfast courage which vegs her most precious 
po^essibn, and to which she was indeh^ for her successive victories ever 
trials and disappointments of no ordinary charact^f 

The book is illustrated by a Portrait of the Rev: Pairick Bronte^ several 
Views of Haworth and its neighbourhood^ and a facsimile of one of the 
most characteristic Charlotte* s letters* 

Brooke. — the 'raja'' of Sarawak": an Account of Sir 

Janfbs Brodke, K^C.B., LL.D.a Given chiefly through Letters 
or JoumalsjK By Gertrude L, Jacob. With* Portrait and 
Maps. Two*Vols. 8vo. 2$s. 

** They who read Miss facob*s book — and all should read it: all who 
are under the delusion that in our time there is no scope for heroism^ aTid 
no place for romantic adventure, ond no place for enterprise and ambition 
— wilL see incident is crowded upon incident, and struggle upon 

strugglr, t^l in the very abundance of materials that come to her Kana 
the au horess can ^scarcely stop to give sufficient distinctness to her 
wonderful narrative *" — Academy. 

Brooke. — recollections of the Irish church. 

By Richard S. Brooke, D.D., late Rector of Wyton, Hunts. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d* 

Bryce.— Works by James Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, Oxford : — 

/ THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo. ys. 6d* 

** It exactly supplies a want : it affords a key to much which men 
read cf in their books as isolated facts, but of which they have hitherto 
had no connected exposition set before them *" — Saturday Review. 

TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT : being Notes of a Vacation 
Tour in the Autumn of 1876. With an Illustration and Map. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. gs* 

** Mr* Bryce has wrfMen a lively and at the same time an instructive 
description of the tour ^ made last year in and about the Caucasus* When 
so well-informed a jurist travels into, regions seldom visited, and even 
walks up a mountain so rarely scaled as Ararat, he is justified in think- 
ing that the impressions he brings home are worthy of being communicatea 
to the wetrjd at large, especially when a terrible war is casting a lurid glow 
^ over ^he countries he has lately surveyed *" — Athen/EUM, 

Burgoyne. — political and military episodes 

DURING THE FIRST HALF . OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE III. Derived from the Life and Correspondence of 



J£IS.T^ Y, .BrO£kRA>RSae,. TRA WX ZS, ETc} ’ .5 

the Right Hozu ' J. Butgoyne, Lieut.-jGenetal#in' his .Majesty’s 
Army, and M.P- for S’vttaton. j^y E. B.. iAl FoI^biJCkquk. With 
Portrait, Heliotype Plate,- ^and Maps. 8yo^* i6r.> 

♦ • 

Buiice* — £DMTJI 9 ‘D BUKIiE, a Historical Study. By John . 
Moiulsy, B. a., Oxon. Crown 8vo. *js, 6 d. 

** The etyle is terse andiinetsive^ and -brillia nt w jjh . epigram •mHd 
paint. Its sustained power of reasonings its wkBniueep of ^servedion 
and reflections its elevated ethical and socM tones stamp it as a work^of 
high excellence ,^' — Satxj&day Review. 

Burrowsy— WORTHIES OF ALL SOULS : jp-Qur C^turies of 
English History. Illustrated from Uie College Archives. By 
Montagu Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modem History at 
Oxford, Fellow of All Souls. 8vo. 14^. 

*‘A most amusing as well as a. most instructive book , — GUARDIAN. 

Campbell. — ^LOG-LETTERS FJROM THE “ CH«,x.jcNbER.” 
By Lord George Campbell. With Map. Fifth eind Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s, • 

A delightful books which we heartily commend to the general reader." 
— Saturday Review. 

“ We do not hesitate to say that anything so fresks so pkturesgfucs so 
generally delightful, as these logdelters has not appeared among b^ks of 
travel for a long time ," — Examiner. 

*• * A more lively and amusing record of travel we have not had the 
fortune to read for some time. The whole book is pervaded by a spirit of 
Ife, animations and fun ," — Standard. 

Campbell. — my circular notes : Extracts from journals ; 

Letters sent Home ; Geological and other Notes, written while 
Travelling Westwards round the World, from July 6th, 1874, to 
July 6th, 1875. J* Campbell, Author of “Frost and 
Fire.” 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 25J. 

We have read numbers of books of travel, but we can call to mind 
few tkat have given us morg getiuine pleasure than this. A more- agree-* 
able style of narrative than his it is ^rdly possible to conceive. We seem 
to be accompanying him in his trip round tl^ world, so life*like is his 
descHption of the countries he visited ." — Land and Water. 

Campbell. — ^TURKS AND GREEKS. Notes a receait Ex- 
cursion. By tiie Hon. DudleV Campbell, M.A. With Coloured 
Map. Crown '8vo. 3j. 6 d. • • • ^ 

Carstares. — ^william CARSTARES : a Character and Career 
of the Revolutionary Epoch <1649— 1715). By Robert. Story, 
Minister of Rosneatlu 8vo. rax. 
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ObUttertcm A biographical study. By Daniei. 

Wilson; LLTD.^^j^roIessor ofi^Hisfeoxy and English Literature in 
^ University Collie, Toronto. Crown 8vo. • dr. ^d% 

TAf Examiner thinks this the most complete^and the purest kuh> 
graphy of the poet which has yet appMred** 

Chatterton : A story of the year 177a By Professor 

^ Masson, TlJu,TD: Crown 8vo. Sj. 

Combe. — the "life J^F GEORGE combe. Author of “The 
Coi6titutioit of Man.” By Charles Gibbon. With Three 
Portraits engraved by JEENS. Two Vols. 8vo. 

A graphic aftd interesting account of the long life and indrfatigable 
labours of a very refnarkable manf — Scotsman. 

Cooper. — ATHENE CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charles 
Henr^, Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. 
VrJL T^ iivo., 1500—85, i8x. e VoL II., 1586—1609, iSs, 

Corrtggio. — Antonio ALLEGRI da correggio. From 

the German of Dr. Julius Meyer, Director of the Royal Gallery, 
Berlin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Heaton. Con- 
taining Twenty Woodbi^y-type Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth 
elegant. 3Xr. 6 d, 

** The best and most readable biography of the master at present to be 
found in the Mnglish language," — Academy. “ By its pictures alone 
the book forms a worthy tribute to the painter^ s genius," — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Cox (G. V.) — RECOLLECTIONS OF OXFORD. By G. 
V. Cox, M.A., New College, late Esquire Bedel and Coroner 
in the University of Oxford. Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 6j*. 
An afnusing farrago of anecdote^ and will pleasantly reealf in many 
a country parsonage the memory of youthful days," — ^Times. 

“Daily News.” — ^THE DAILY NEWS’ CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of the War between Germany and France, 1870 — i. Edited 
with Notes and Q^mments. New Edition. Complete in One 
Volume. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

THE DAILY NEWS’ CORRESPONDENCE of the War between 
Russia and Turkey, to the fall of Kars. Including the letters oi 
Mr. ''Archibald Forbes, Mr. J, E. McGahan, and other Special 
Correspondents in Europe and Asia. Second Edition, enlmged. 
Crown 8vo. lor, 6 d, 

FROM THE FALL OF KARScTO THE CONCLUSION OF 
PEACE. Croum 8vo. lor. 6 d„ 
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Davidson. — ^the life op a Scottish mobationek • 

being a Memoir of Thomas Davidson/^ witn hS Poems and 
Letters. By Tames Brown, Minister of St. James’s Street 
Church, Paisley. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, witn 
Portrait. CromSvo. •js, td. 

UcaSi— *THE RIVER CLVOE. An Historical IDescription of the 
Rise and Progress of the Harbour of Glawwr, and of the Im- 
provement of the River from Glai^w to Port Glasgow. By J. 
Deas, M. Inst. C.E. 8vo. lor. 6^ . 

Denison .—A history of cavalr^ from ti?e ear- 

LIEST riMES. With Lessons for the Future?. By Lieut. -Col. 
George Denison, Commanding the GovenfOr-General’s Body 
Guard, Canada, Author of “ Modem Cavalry.” With Maps and 
Plans. 8 VO. i8.f. 

Dilke. — GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Trav 4 in I^gKsh- 
* speaking Countries during 1866-7. (America, Aditralia ^ Tndia. ] 
By Sir Charles VPentworth Dilke, M.P. Sficth Edition. 
Crovm 8vo. 6 s, • 

^ JMtany of the subjects discussed in these pages f says the Daily News, 
are of the widest interest^ and such as no man who cares for the Jutur£ 
ojf' his race and of the world can afford to trecU with indifference,^* 

Doyle. — HISTORY of AMERICA. By J. A. Doyle. With 
Maps. i8mo. 4^. 6 d, 

**Jtfr. J?oyle*s style is clear and simple^ his facts are accurately stated^ 
and his book is meritoriously free ffom pr^udice on questions when 
partisanship runs high amongst us,** — SATURDAY Review. 

Drummond of Hawthornden : the STORY OF His 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Professor Masson. With Por- 
trait and Vignette engraved by C. H. Jeens. Crown 8vo. lOj. 6 d, 
“ Afiund his hero. Professor Masson groups national and individual 
tpisodes and sketches of character, which are of the greatest interest, and 
which add to the value of a biographical work which we warmly recom- 
mend to the lovers of thorotf^hly healthy books,** — Notes and Queries. 

Duff. — NOTES OF AN INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. E. Grant- 
Duff, M.P., late Under Secretary of State forlnduL With Map. 
8vo. loj. 6 d, 

“ nese no^es are full of pleasant remarks and illustrations, borrowed 
from every kind of soifhce ,** — Saturday Review. 

Badie. — life of JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. By James* 
Brown, D.D,, Author of “ The I.ife of a Scottish Probationer.” 
With Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, qs, 6 d, 

*‘An ably written and characteristic biography,** — Times. 
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Of HENRY VENN ELLIOTT, of Brighton. 
By Jo&iAH Batb^4AN, M.A.,t^utlior of Life of Daniel Wilson, 
Bishop of Calcutta,*’, &Ch With Portrait, engtaved by JSENS. 
Extt^ fcap. 8vo. TMrd and Cheaper EditioOi^Vith Appendix. 6x. 

J^lze. — ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. By Dr. Karl Elzb. 
Translated with the Author’s sanction by ll DORA SCBmxz. 
8vO. I2J. 

** A mo9'e desirable contribution to ctiticistn has not recently bem madeJ* 
— Athen^um. 

/x£ngli£h Men ofLettera. Edited by John JIom.e¥. a 

Series of SHbrt Books to tell people what is best worth, knowing 
as to the Ltfe, Character, and Works of some of the great 
English Writers. In crown 8vo. Price 2r. 6d. each. 

I. DR. JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. 

** net f series opens .well with Mr, leslie St^&en^s sketch of £>r, 

yohnson. 7t%jntld hardly have b^n done better ; and it will conv^ to 
the redUcrs^for whoni it is intended a Juster estimate of yohnson than 
either oj^ the two essuys of Lord Macaulay f — PALL Mall Gazette. 

II. SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. 

7he torn of the volume is excellent throughout '* — Athenaeum. 

“ We could not wish for a more suggestive introduction to Stott and 
his poems and -EXAMINER. 

III. GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 

** As a clear ^ thoughtful^ and attractive record of the life and works of 
the greatest among the world's historians, it deserves the highest praise,"^ 
Examiner. 

SHELLEY. By J; A. Symonds. lln the press, 

ftUME. By Professor Huxley. [/» the press, 

GOLDSMITH, By William Black. lln the press. 

Others in preparation, 

Eton College, History of. By H. C. maxweu, Lyte, 
M.A. With numerous Illustration^ by Professor Delamotts, 
Coloured Plates, aad a Steel Portrait of the Founder, engraved 
by C. H. jEEi^s. New and cheaper Issue, with Corrections. 
Medium* 8vo. Cloth elegant. 2is. 

** Hitherto no cucount of the College, with all its associations, has 
appeared which can compare either in completeizess or in interest with 
this, ^t is indeed a book worthy of the ancient renown of King 

* Henry's College," ^"D xtly News. 

** JVe are at length presented with a work on England's greatest public 
school, worthy of the subject of which it treats, ,,, A really valuable and 
authentic hiHory of Eton GUAROIAN. 
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^fST(^y, SIVGSAPHy, TSAVJSZ^ , ETC..' ’’ 

£«uropean History, Narrated in a Serie:^ of 

Sdections from the best AuUsnities* Edited and'Wranged by 
£;< M. Sewexx and C. M. Yongb. First Series, crown Syo, 6 s, : 
Second Series, fb88-i228, crown 8vo. df. Third Edition. ^ 
“ IVe know of scarcely anyikingf. says the Guardian, *f this volume, 
**which is so likely to raise to a higher level the average standard of 
jEngUsh education'^ 

Faraday MICHAEL FARADAY, By Gladstonj;, 

PI1.D., F.R.S. Second Edition, with^ortrait engraved by JEENS 
from a photograph by J. Watkins. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6 d, 
PORTRAIT. Artist’s Proof. 5 . • • 

C.ONTENTS The Story of his T^e, IJ, Study vf his Character, 

III, Frtnts of his ^Experience, IV, His Method of Meriting, V, T^ 
Value of his Discoveries, — Supplementary Portraits, Appendices :^Ust 
of Honorary Pellowships, etc, 

Forbes LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAME!| DAVID ■ 

•FORBES, F.R.S., late Princi|pil of the United College^m the 
University of St. Andrews. ByJ. C. Shairp, LL.D?, Pnncipfd 
of the United College in the University of Sf. Andrews ; P. G. 
•Tait, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh; and A. Adams-Rsilly, F«R.G.S. 8vo. witn 
Portraits, Map, and Illustrations, i 6 s, 

** Hot only a biography that all should read, but a scientific treatise, 
without which the shelves of no physicisfs library can be deemed com^ 
plete,^* — Standard. 

Freeman. — Woiks by Edwakd a. Frebman, d.c.l.,ll.d. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Edition. - 8vo. lor. 60 . 
Contents; — I. **The Mythical and Romantic JElements in JSarly 
English History;'* II, *^The Continuity of English History;** HI, 
*^The Relations between the Crowns of ^England and Scotland ;** 7 V, 

** St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Biograbhers ;** V. “ The Reign of 
Edwarduthe Third:** VI. The Holy Roman Empire;** VII, **The 
PranJ^ and the Gauls;** VIII, ^^The Early Sieges of Paris;** IX, 
^^Prederick the first. King of Italy ;** X, ** The Emperor Prederick the 
Second;** XI. ** Charles the Bold;** XII, Presidential Government,** 

A SECOND SERIES OF HISTORy:AL ESSAYS. 8vo.^ 
los, 6 d. ^ ' 

The principal Essays are: — ** Ancietit Greece and Medkeval Italy:** 

** Mr, Gladstones Homer and the Homeric Ages:** “ The Historians 
of Athens:*' The Athenian Democracy :** Alexander the Great:'* 

* [Greece during the Macedoman Period e* * ‘Mommsen's Histot;y of Rome f* 
“ Lucius Cornelius Sulla “ The Plavian Coesars,** * • 

COMPARATIVE POLITICS. — ^LjBCtures at the Royal Institution. ‘ 
To which is added the “ Unity of History,” the Rede Lecture at 

f'sim'hriHorp- t 8*72. 8vn. TAs. 
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Freemai)^— 

THE HISTORYeAND COIRJUESTS OF THE SARACENS. 
Six Lectures. Third Edition, with New preface. Crown 8m 

jf, W. c . . 

Frunian oppurtundy reprints his erudite and valuable lecf 
Daily Telegraph. 

HISTORICAItb and architectural SKETCHES ; 
chiefly Italian. Withjlllustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
lor. od. t j 

Mr^Fteeniqn may here he said to give us a series oj ^ notes on the 
pot ’ in illustroHon oj the intimate relations of History a^d Architedure^ 
%nd this is done in so masterly a manner^there is so much freshness^ so 
nuch knowledge so admirably condensed^ that 'we are almost tempM to 
ay that we prefer these sketches to his more elaborate studies f — Noncon- 
formist. 

HISTORY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, from the Foun- 
oation^ db the Achaian Lei^e to the Disruption of the United 
S^tew Vol 1. General Introduction. Histoiy of the Gbreek 
Federations. <?8m 21 a 

/ OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. With Five Coloured Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., bdf-bound. 6s. 

The book indeed is full of instruction and interest to students of all 
ages^ and he must be a wdUinformed man indeed who will not rise 
^m its perusal with clearer and more accurate ideas of a too much 
n^lected portion of English ^wri^.”r--SPECTATOR. 

HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF WELLS, 

' as illustrating the History of the Cathedral Churches of the Old 
Foundation. Crown 8vo. jr. 6d. 

1* The history assumes in Mr. Freeniaris hands a significance^ and, we 
ffuly add, a practical value as suggestive of what a cathedral ought to be, 
w/uch make it well worthy of mention .^^ — Spectator. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTICUTION 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. Crown 8vo. Sj. Third 
Edition, revised. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Being 
Vol. I. of a Hisiprical Course for Schools edited by E. A. 
Freeman. New Editiofo, enlarged with Maps, Chronological 
Table, Index, &c. i8mo. y. 6d. 

It ^plies fhe great want of a good foundation for historical teach- 
ing. The scheme is an excellent one, and this instalment has been 
acceptdl ^iru^a way that promises much for the volumes that are yet 
* to Educational Times. 

THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE : its Nature, its Growth, 
and its Decline. With ThreeA'Coloufed Mftps. Crown Svo. 
yj. 6d. 



HISTO^, BIOGRAPHYy TRAVELS^ ETC. , 

Galileo.~THE private life of OALiyfO., CompUed 
<* priociptUy from his Coirespciulence and, that of his ddest 
daughter, Sister Maria Cdeste, Nun in Franciscan Ccmvent of < 
S. Matthew in Aijpetri. WiU^ Portrait Crown 8vo. 7f . W. 

Geddes.— THE problem of the Homeric poems.. 

By W. D. Geddes, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Aberdeen. 8vo. i4r. 

* Gl&dstOnc—~ Works by the .Right Aon. W, E. Gladstone, 
M.P.:- • ** k • * • 

JUVENTU§ MUNDI. The Gods and Men of tfie Heroic' Age, . 
Crown 8vo. cloth. With Map. los. 6 d. Second Edition. 

says the ATHENiSUM, ^^aut of the great J>oems thenisdves^ 
halve these Dmniiies looked so majestic and rentable. To read these 
brilliant details is like standing on the Olympian threshold and gazing at 
the ineffable brightness within f . 

HOMERIC SYNCHRONISM. An inquiry into tl^ iTimc^ and 
Place of Homer. Croyn Svo. is. 

**It is impossible noU to admire the immense range of thought and 
inqu^ which the author has • displayed Quarterly 

Review. 

Goethe and Mendelssohn (1821-1831). Translated from the 
Gennan of Dr. Karl Mendelssohn, Son of the Composer, by 
M. £. Von Glehn. From the Private Diaries and Home 
' , Letters of Mendelssohn, with Poems and Letters of Goethe never 
before printed. Also with two New and Original Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and Appendix of Twenty Letters hitherto unpublished. 
Crown Svo, 5r. Second Edition, enlarged. 

“ . , • Ev^ page is full of interest^ not merely to the musi* 
cian^ but to the general reader^ The book is a very chartning one^ on 
a to^ of deep and lasting interests * — Standard. 

Goldsmid.— TELEGRAPH AND TRAVEL. ‘ A Narrative of 
the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication 
between England and India, under the orders of Her Majesty’s 
Government, with inciddital Notices of the Countries traversed by 
the Lines. By Colonel Sir Frederic Goldsmid, C.B., K.CS,L, 
late Director of the Government Indo-European Telegraph. With ^ 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Svo, aur. 

“ The merit of the work is a total absence of exaggeration^ which does 
not^ however^ prelude a vividness and vigour of style not altsays character* 
istic of similar warra/ifeA”— S tandard. 

Gordon.— last letters from Egypt, to which are added 

Letters from the Cape. By Lady Duff Gordon. With a 
Memoir hy hi^ Daugnter, Mrs. Ross, and Portrait engraved by 
Jeens. Second Edition. Crown Svo. gs. 
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theSceiand in tkc^^p^o^tymU mdenUd with the mer ue^uhuss oj 
Murray. He will not, however^ if /k is mil adb^t gmlge p^lm m 
kU portmanteau to this booV^^Tmis, 


Gray. — china, a History of the Laws, Masitters/ and Customs 
of the People: ^ By the Venerable John Henry Gray; LL.D.i 
Archdeacon of Hong fCong, formerly H.B.M. Consular Chaplain 
at Canton. Edite^by y. Gow Gregor. With 150 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, being P'acsimues of Drawings by a Chinese Artist. 2 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 32L ^ 

Its pages contain the most truthful and vivid picture of Chinese life 
which has ever been published. ” — ^Athen^UM, 

The only elaborate and valuable hook we have had for many years 
treating generally of the people of the Celestial JSmpire.*^‘--ACA.Dimv. 

Gr^cn ,!£Lr^orks by JOHN Richard Green 

/HISTORY Off THE ENGLISH fEOPLE. Vol. L--Early 
England— P'oreign Kings— The Charter— The Parliament. With 
8 Coloured Maps. 8vo, i&r. VoL II.— The Montohyi 
1461 — 1540 ; the Restoration, 1540 — 1603. 8vo. i 6 s. 

[To be imputed in 5 Vbls. 
Mr, Green has done a work which probaUy no one but himself could 
have done. He has read and asdmUam the results of all the labours of 
students during the last half century in the fidd of En^ish history^ and 
has given them a fresh meaning by his own independ^. study. He has 
fused together by the force of sympathetic imagination all that he has so 
collected^ and has given us a vhdd and forcible sketch of the march of 
English hisioty. His hook^ both in Us aims find its accomplishments^ 
rises far beyond any of a similar kind^ and it will give the colouring to the 
popular view io English history for some time to come ,^^ — Examiner. 

/ A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOP\K With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. 8x. 6 d, Fifty-fifth Thousand, 

To say that Mr, Grunts book is bett& than those which have pre^ 
ceded iif would be to convey a very inadequale impression of its merits. It 
stands alone as the one general history of the country^ for the sake of 
which all others^ if young and old are wise^ will be ipe^ily and mrdy set 
asidel^ 

^/STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND v AND ITALY. Crown 
^ <Sv6. ^ 8 j. 6 d, Containing : Lambeth and the Archbishops— The 

Florence of Dante— Venice and Rome--* Early History of Oxford 
— The District Visitor— Capri— Hotels in Hha Cloud^Sketches 
in Sunshine^ &c. Z 

Qne and all of the papers are emincfttlyiradabfe 
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Hamcrton. — Works by P. G. Hamerton 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFK^ With a Portrait of Leonardo da 
Vinpi, etched byA.EOPOLD^ Flameng. "Second Edition. Cro^ivn 
lot. 6d, 8vo. 

“ We have read the whole hook with great pleasure^ and we can re* 
commend it strongly to all who can appreciate grave reflections on a very 
important subject^ excellently illustrated from the ^sgurces of a mind 
stored with much reading aftd much keen observation of real lifeJ^^*^ 
Saturday Review. 

THOUGHTS ABOUT ART. New *Edition, revised, il?ith an 
Introducti jn. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
manual of sound and thorough criticism on arj ” — Standard, 

** The book is full of thought^ and worthy of attentive consideration ^ — 
Daily News. 

• 

Hill.— WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA. By I^OSA^OND 
and P1.0RENCE Hill. Crown 8^0. lor. hd. 

“ may be recommended y an interesting and truthful pidur^of the 
condition of those lands I8titch are so distant and yet » much like hmne'' 
— Si^TURDAY Review. 

Hodgson.— MEMOIR OF REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, 
B.D., Scholar, Poet, and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. James 
T. Hodgson, M.A. With Portrait engraved by Jeens. Crown 
8vo. [Immediately. 

Hole,— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS 
OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole, 
M.A,, Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, is, 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and ^ 
Arranged by the Rev, Charles Hole, M,A. Second Edition. 
i8moi 4s, 6d, 

Hooker and Ball* — MAROCCO : journal of a Tour in. By 
Sir Joseph D. Hookeh, K.C.S.I., C.B., P.R.S., &c., and John 
Ball, F.R.S. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo. [Imfnediately. 

• 

Hozier (H* M.) — Works by Captain Henry M. Hozibr, 
late Assistant Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala 

THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR; Its Antecedents^and Incidents. 
New and Chea^ Edition. With New Preface, Maps^aiM Plan^ ^ 
Crown 8vo. 6s, ^ 

All that Mr, Hozier saw of the great events of the war---and he saw 
a ledge share of them — he describes in clear and vivid language,^'**^ 
Saturday Review. 
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Hozier 

THE INVASIONS OF ENOLAND : a History of the Past, wWi 
Lessons for tile Future. TwoVols. 8vo. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says io aU invasions emuted^ w 
deliberately projected hut not carried out^ fiom the landing of Julius 
Casaf to the raising of the Boulogne camp. Captain^ Hazier furnishes 
copious and most inUresUng particular si' 

Htibner.— A ramblj: round the world in 1871. By 

M. Lb Baron Ht^BNER, formerly Ambassador and Minister. 
Translated, by Lady*' Herbert. New And Cheaper Edition, 
With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6j. ^ 

“ It is difficult jo do ample jusHce to this pleasant narrative of travel 
. it does not contain a single dull paragraph'^-^Mowmo Post. 

Hughes. — ^Works by Thomas Hughes, Q.C., Author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days.” 

mIiMOlI^OF a BROTHER. With Portrait of George Hughes, 
aCer (Watts. Engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo, $s. "Sixth 
Edition. » - ^ 

, “ The boy who can read this hook without deriving from it some addi* 
tional impulse towards honourable^ manly^ and independent conductf has 
no good stuff in Daily News. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

Hunt.— history of Italy. the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
Being the Fourth Volume of the Historical Course for Schools. 
Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. i8mo. 31. 

“ Mr, Hunt gives us a most compact hut very readable little hook^ con- 
taimng in small compass a very complete outline of a complicated and 
perplexing subject. It is a hook which may he safely recommended to 
othersh^es schoolhoysP^lom^ Bull. 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the A(ii^ion of 
Queen Victoria to the Peace of Versailles. By Joseph Irving. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. half-bound. i6l 

ANNALS OF OUR TIME. Supplement. From Feb. 28, 1871, 
to March 19, 1874.f1 8yo. 4J. 6 d, 

“ We have before us a trusfy and ready guide to the events of the 
past thirty years, available equally for the statesman, the politician, the 
public writer, and the general reader ," — Times. 

JanttS.-rrWork8 by Henry James, Jun. FRENCH POETS AND 
* NOVELISTS. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6 d. 

ComtHTS t— Alfred de MussA; TheopMU GauHer; Baudelture; 
Hoturi de Bahsac ; George Sand; The^Tm Amperis ; Teergeniee, &‘e, 

/ THE EUROPEANS. A Novel TwoVols. 'Crown 8vo. six. 
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Chief 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poetg.— Tjle six 
Utlt. Lives— Milton, Dryden, Swiffc Addison, Tope, (Seay. With 
Macaulay’s “Life of Johnson.” Edit«S, with Preface, 

&. * 


'’r'? Matthew Ari51)L1). 


Crown 8vo. 


Klllen. —ecclesiastical history of IRELAND, from 
the Earliest t)ate to the Present Time. By W. D. Killen, D.D., 
President of Assembly's College, Belfast, andi,P«ofessor of Eccle- 
siastical History. Two Vols. 8vo. 

** TTiose who have the Insure will do wttl to rea(l these two volumes, 
T'heyare fuU of interest^ and are the resulrof great research, , We 
ktvue no hesitation in recommending the work to all who* wish to improve 
their acguainta%ce with Irish -Spectator. 


Kingsley (Charles). — ^Worksby the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 

* M.A., Rector of Eversley and Canon of Westminster. (For 
other Works by the same Author, see Theological and Belles 
Lettres Catalogues.) 

OS THE ANCIEN R]^GIME as k existed on the Contment^etorc 
the French Rev^wtion. Three Lectures delivefed at the 
Royal Institution. Trown 8vo. 6s, ^ 

, At LASt : A CHRISTMAS in the WEST INDIES. With nearly 
Fifty Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Mr, Kingsleys dream of forty years was at last fulfilled^ when he 
started on a Christmas expedition to the West Indies^ for the purpose of 
becoming personally acquainted with the scenes which he has so vividly 
describe in “ Westward Ho /” These two volumes are the journal of his 
voyage. Records of natural history^ sketches of tropical landscape^ chapters 
on ^ucation^ views of society^ all find their place, “ We can only say 
that Mr, Kingsleys account of a * Christmas in the West Indies * tr in 
every way worthy to he classed among his happiest productions!^^ 
Standard. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivved before the University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Preface by Professor Max Muller. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. With 
Portrait of Sir WALTERfRALEiGH. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
SJ. ' 

In addition to the Essay mentioned in the tUte^ this volume contains 
other two-Hme on *'Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time^' and one on 
Froudis History of England!' ’ 


Kingsley (Henry).— tales OF OLD TRAVEL Re- 
narrated by Henry Kingsley, F.R,G.S. With E^^lush^ 
trationshy'^VKWD, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Ss, 

“ We know no better boot fir those who want knowledge or seek to 
refrish U, As for the ^ sensodwnab^ most novels are tame compared with 
these -’--ATHENiEUM. 
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Lang.— CYPRUS :^It8 Histotyi its Present Resources and Future 
Prospects, iiy R. Hamiltw Lang, late H.M. Consul for the « 
Island of Cypnisr With TwoIDustrations and Four Maps, 8vo* I4f. 

LaoCOOn. — Translated from the Text of Lessing, with Preface and 
Notes by the Right Hon. Sir Robert J. Phillimore, D.C.L. 
With Photographs. 8vo. I 2 s. 

Leonardo da Yincji and his Works.— Consisting of a 
Life of Leonardo Da ‘Vinci, by Mrs. Charles W, Heaton, 
Author of “ Ay)recht Diirer of Niimbe^,” &a, an Essay on his 
Scientific and Literafy Works by Charles Christopher 
Black, M.'A., and an account of his more important Paintings 
and Drawings. Illustrated with Permanent Photo^aphs. Ro]^ 
8vo. cloth, ektra gilt, 31J. 6 d, 

** A heaudfvl itolutne^ both without and within, Messrs, MamiUm 
are conspicuous among publishers for the choice Unding and printing of 
their books^ and this is got up in their best style, ,,, No English 
publu^HonUphat we know of has so thoroughly and attractively collected 
' togethe}j^ all thKt is known of Leonardo, ” — ^Times, 

Liechtensteip,— HOLLAND HOUSE: By Princess Marie 

Liechtenstein. With Five Steel Engravings by C. JL Jeens, 
after Paintings by Watts and other celebrated Artists, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Professor P. H. Delamotte, and 
engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper, W. Palmer, andjEWiTT & 
Co. Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. cloth elegant 
l6r. 

Also, an Edition containing, in addition to the above, about 40 
Illustrations by the Woodbury-type process, and India Proofs of 
the Steel Engravings. Two vols. medium 4to. half morocco 
elegant. 4/. 4r. 

“ When every strictly just exception shall have been taken^ she may be 
consUeniiously congratulated by the most scrupulous critic on the produce 
Hon of a useful^ agreeable^ beautifully-illustrated^ and attractive bookf * — 
Times. “ It would take up more room than we can spare to ^merate 
all the interesting suggestions and notes which are to be found in these 
volumes, .... The woodcuts are admirable^ and some of the autographs 
are very interesting!'^ phx, Mall Gazette. 

Lloyd.— THE AGE OF PERICLES. A History of the Arts and ■ 
Politics of Greece ‘from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. 
By W. WaikissLlovd. Two Vols, 8vo. 2w 

“ No such account of Greek art of the best period has yet been bromht 
kjgether in an English •cyork. .... Mr, Lloyd has produced a book of 
wmsualfxe^lence and interest.”— "S kvl Mall GXiuBTTE. 

‘Macarthiur.— HISTORY OF Scotland, By Margaret^ 
Macarthur. Being the Third Volume of the Historical Course 
for Schools, Edited by EDWARLtA. Freeman, D.G.L. Second 
Edition. i8mo. zs. 
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It is an excellent 5 ummary^j$nimpsackable <v to j^cts^and putting 
thefn in the clearest and most impartiil light /z^/ayw^/^.”-^GuARDiAN. 
“ No previous History oj Scotland of the sar^e hulk is anything like so^ 
trustworthy, ordeservi^ to be so extensively used as a Globe. 

Macmillan (Rev* Hugh)* — For other Works by same Author, 
see Theological and Scientific Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; or, RamlJles and Incidents in 
search of Alpine Plants. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Globe 8vo. cloth. 6j. - * 

Botanical knowledge is blended with a love of nature, a pious en* 
thusiasnis and • rich felicity of diction not to be met with in any works 
of kindred charcuter, if we except those of Hugh MilM'^ — Telegraph. 

Macmillan's glowing pictures of Scandinavian scenery — 
Saturday Review. 

Macready.— MACREADY’S reminiscences and, se- 

I-ECTIONS FROM IlIS DIAiyES AND LETTglW, mited 
Tjy Sir F. Pollock, Bart., one of liis Executors. Wittf Four 
Porlraiib engraved by'JEENS. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 
^vo. 7^. 6 d. 

As a careful and for the most part just estimate of the stage during 
a very bnlliant period, the attraction of these volumes can scarcely be 
S2-trpassed, .... Readers who have no special interest in theatrical 
matters, but enjoy miscellaneous gossip, will be allured from page to page, 
attfacted by familiar names and by observations upon popular actors ana 
authors, '' — Spectator. 

MahafTy. — Works by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M. A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin : — 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENAN- 
DER. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with a new chapter 
on Greek Art. Crown 8vo. 9L 

“ It shomfd be in the hands of all who desire thoroughly to understand 
and to enjoy Greek literature, and to get an intelligent idea of the old Greek 
life, political, social, and religious A — GUARDIAN. 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO. lew. (id. New and enlarged Edition, with Map and 
Illustrations • 

A singularly instructive and agreeable volume," — Athenasum. 

“ Maori.”— SPORT AND WORK ON THE NEMUL FRON- 
TIER ; or, Twelve Years^ Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo 
Planter. By “Maori.'' With Map and Illustrations. • 

\Immediately. 

Margary.— THE JOURNEY OF AUGUSTUS RAYMOND 
MARGARY FROM SHANGHAE TO BHAMO AND BACK 
TO MANWYNE. , From his Journals and Letters, with a brief 

11 
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Biograghi&l Preface, a concluding chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD 
Alcock, K^C.B., and a St^l Portrait engraved by Jeens, and 
Map. 8vo, i&, 6 d, 

“ There is a manliness^ a cheerful spirit^ an tnherent vigour which 
was never overcome by sickness or debility^ a tatt which conquered the 
prejudices of a strange and suspicious population^ a quiet self reliance^ 
always combined with deep religious feelings unalloyed by either priggish^ 
ness^ cant^ or superstition^ that ought to commend this volume to readet^s 
sitting quietly at home who feel any pride in the high estimation accorded 
to men of their raectat Yarkand or at Khiva, in the heaji of Africa ^ or 
on the slwres ofJ.akeSm-BiK ^ — Saturday Review. 

Martin.— THE HISTOKV OF LLOYD’S, AND ‘OF MARINE 
INSURANCE IN GREAT I’.RTTAIN. With an Appendix 
containing Statistics relating to Marine Insurance. By Kreder^^K 
Martin, Author (jf “'I'he Statesman’s Year Book.” 8vo. 14J. 

“ We have tn the editor of the ^Statesman's Year Book'* an in^ 
dusthous rnd conscientious guide^ and toe can certify that in his ‘ History 
of Liya* s'* he has produced a Woikof more than passing intef^eJ ** — 
Times. ^ 

/Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852—1875. 

By Harriet M artineau. With Additional Sketches, and Auto- 
biographical Sketch. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6r. 

^*Miss MarMneau*s large literary pmaers and her fine intellectual 
training make these little sketches more instructive^ and constitute them 
more genuinely works of art, than many more ambitious and diffuse 
biographies. Fortnightly Review. 

yMsiSSOn (DRvid)* — For other Works by same Author, see Philo- 
sophical and Belles Leti res Ca'i alogues. 

CHATTKRTON : A Story of the Year 1770. By David Masson, 
LL.J)., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Crown 8vo. 5^. 

“ One of this popular writers best essays on the Englh^\ poets T — 
Standard. 

,THE THREE DEVILS: Luther’s, jGoelhe’s, and Milton’s; and 
other Essays. Crown 8vo. Sr. 

.WORDSWORTH, t SHELLEY, AND KEATS; and other 
' Essays. Crown 8vo. 5r. 

Maurice.-5-THE friendship of books ; AND OTHER 
LECTURES. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Edited with Pre- 
face, by Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Crown 8vo. lor. 6rf, 

“ The high, fure, sympathetic, and truly charitable nature oj Mr. 
Maurice is delightfully visible throughout these lectures, which are ex- 
edlenlly adaptea to spread a Icrue o^. literature amongst the peopled’— 
Daily News. 
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Mayor (J. E. B.)— works edited hjr Jo^N B. Mayor, 
M. A., Kennedy Professor of tatin at Carojpridge 
CAMBRIDGE JN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Part W. 

Autobiography»of Matthew^Robinson. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 6 d. 

LIFE OF BISHOP BEDELL. By his Son. Fcap. 8vo. 3.?. 6./. 

Melbourne.— MEMOIRS OF the K'r. hon william- 

SECOND VISCOUNT MELBOU^^NE. B^ W. Af. Tokrkns, 
M.P. With Portrait after Sir. 1 '. -Lawrence. Second Edition. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 32J. , • 

he expected^ he has produced a hook which with command 
and rexvard (intention. It contains a great deal of v(^luahle matter and 
a great deal of animated^ elegant writing^ — (^UAR'iiERLY Review. 

Mendelssohn.— LETTERS and recollections. By 

Ferdinand Hiller. Translated by M. E. Von Glehn. Witli 
Portrait from a Drawing by Karl AltyLLER, ncver| before pub- 
lished. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7r. 6//. I • 

• This is a very interesting add-on to our knowleage^f Slite great 
German composer^ Itj^dtals him to us under a nem lights as the umrm- 
hearted comrade^ the musician whose soul was in his work^ and the home- 
ladings domestic manT — Standard. 

Merewether.— BY sea and by land. Bein^r a Trip 

through Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and 
America— all Round the World. By Henry Alworth Mere- 
WETIIER, one of Her Alajesly’s Counsel. Crown 8vo, 8j, 6f/. 

Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; Sculptor, Tainter, Architect. 

The Story of his Life and Labours. By C. C. Black, M.A. 
Illustrated by 20 Permanent Photograiihs Royal 8vo. cloth 
elegant, 31J. ^d, 

“ The story of Michael Angelos life remains interesting whatracr he the 
manner of telling it^ and supported as it is by this beautiful scries of photo- 
graphs ^ t^c volume must take rank among the most splendid of Christmas 
books, fitted to so'^je and to outlive the season T — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Michelet — A SUMMARY OF AIODERN HISTORY. Trans- 
latedfrom the French* of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
present time by M. C. M. Simpson. Gltjjie 8vo. 4,?. 61/. 

** We are glad to sec one of the ablest and most useful summaries op 
European history put into the hands of English readers^ The transla- 
tion is excellent — Standard. ^ 

Milton.— LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in cqtinectkm 
with the Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History (Jf his •fimllfc « 
By David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor' of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With Portraits. 
Vol. I. i8j. Vol. IL, fSsS— 1643. 8vo. i6j. Vol. TIL 
1643—1649. 8vo. i8j. Vols. IV. and V. 1649—1660. 32J. 
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This work^ is onlyi a Biography^ hut also a continuous Political^ Eccle- 

siastical^ and Literary History of England through Milton's whole time. 

Mitford (A. B.)— Yales of old japan, a, b. 

Mitford, Second Secretary tb the Bntisli Legation in Japan. 
With upwards of 30 Illustrations, drawn and cut 011 Wood by 
Japanese Artists, New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

“ These very original volumes will always be interesting' as memorials 
of a most exceptional societh^y vjhile regarded simply as tales, they 'are 
sparkling, sensatiomL and dramatic, and the originality of their idea 
and thr^ quaintness of tAeir language give them a most captivating 
piquancy. The illustrations are extremely interesting^ and for the 
curious in such* plotters have a special and particular value ," — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Monteiro.— ANGOLA AND THE RIVER tONGO. By 
Toacjhm Monteiro. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches 
f\akeiif‘on the spot, and a Map. Two Vols. crown 8vo 2iJ. 

“ &ivcs^ thi first detadtd accoiM of a part of tropical Africa which is 
little kmwnio Er^Aishmen. .... The rh^rks on the geography and 
toologv of the country and the manners and customs op the various races 
inhabiting it, are extremely curious and interesting," — Saturda\' Re- 
V ih w. * ‘ Full of valuable information and much picturesque description , " 
Pai,l Mall Gazette. 

Morison.— THE LIFE and TIMES 6 F saint BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. By jAT»fES Cotter Morison, M.A. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo. dj-. 

The Pall Mall Gazette calls this “ A delightful and instructive 
volume, and one of the best products op the modern historic spirit," 

Murray .---ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. Grenville 
Murray. Crown 8vo. yj, 6d, 

‘ ' These short essays are a perfect mine of information as to the present 
condition and future pi ospccts of political partus in Frances-, ,, It is 
at once extremely interesting and exceptionally instructive on a subject on 
which few English people are well informed ," — Scotsman. 

Napoleon.— THE history of napoleon l By p. 

Lanfrey. a Translation with the sanction of the Author. Vols. 
I. 11. and III. 8vo. price I2j. each. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says it is one of the most striking 
pieces of histbrkal composition of which France has to boast," and the 
Satukoa^ Review calls it an excelle^it trarldation of a work on every 
ground desn ving to be translated. It is unquestionably and immeasurably 
the best that has been produced. It is in fact the only work to which we 
can turn for an accurate and trustworthy nafTotive of that extraordinary 
career, , , . The book is the best and indeed the only trustworthy history 
of Napoleon which has been written," 
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N ash. — OREGON ; There and Back in 1877. Bj^Wallis Nash. 
With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo.* p. %d, • 

‘‘ 7 'his unpretentious Utile volumels a bright atM very deiur nroui o] 
a journey which the mthor made to Oregon . * . . which will tell any onP 
who reads it a very gf^ deal wofth knenving about Oregon .... Alio- 
gefker, he has written an interesting and amusing book, 

NichoL— TABLES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND 

HISTORY, A.D. 200—1876. Py J, NiciroL, LL.D., 

Professor of English Language an Literature, Glasgow. 4I0. 
6 s, 6 d, * , , 

TABLES OF ANCIENT LITERATURE AND HISTORY, ^ 
B.C. 1500— A. 13 . 200. By the same Author. 4I0. 4^.6^/. 

Oliphant (Mrs.).— the makers of Florence Dante 

Giotto, Savonarola, and their City. By Mrs. Oliphant. With 

numerous Illustrations from drawings by Professor IJ2LA^loT'rK, 
^nd portrait of Savonarola, engrftved by Jeens. Sfccond l^dition. 
Medium Svo. Clcj^Ji^xtra. 2ij. 

*^^Mrs, Oliphant has made a beautiful addition to me mass oj aicraturc 
already piled round the records of the Tuscan capital T — Times 

We are grateful to Mrs, Oliphant for her eloquent and braufiful 
sketches of Dantc^ Fra Angelico^ and Savonarola, They are picturesque^ 
full of Ilf and rich in detail^ and they are charmingly illustrated by the 
art of the Spectator. 

Oliphant.— THE duke and the scholar ; and othc ' 

Essays. By T. L. Kington Oliphant. Svo. qs, 6 d, 

“ This volume contains one of the most beautiful biographical essays wc 
have seen since Macaulafs Standard, 

Otte.— SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. Otte. With 
Mapt. Extra fcap. Svo. 6^. 

“ We have peculiar pleasure in recommending this intelligent resume 
of Northern history as a book essential io every Plnglishman who intaests 
himself in iSirffwa'/Wwa.”— S pectator. 

Owens College Essays and Addresses.— By Pro. 

FESSORS AND LECTURERS OF OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
Published in Commemoration of the Opening of the New College 
Buildings, Octobej 7th, 1873. ^vo. I4r. 

Palgrave (R. F. D.)— the house of c5mm6n^* 

Illustrations of its History and Practice. By Reginald F. D. 
Palgrave, Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons. New 
and Revised Edition. Crown Svo. Zs, 6 d, 
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Palgrave (Sk F.)— HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND 
OF EN(H*A 15 D. *b)rSir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper 
of Her Majesty’s fublic Record. Completing the History to the 

Death of William RuM. Yols. 1 . — IV. 21s. &ch. 

• c • 

Palgrave (W. G.)— a narrativ^T of a year’s 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. L Sixth Edition. With Maps, , 
Plans, and Portriyit of Author, engraved on steel by Jeens. Crown 
8vo. ^ ' 

** //c has not only written one of the best books on the Ayabs and one 
of the best books orf Arabia^ but he has done so in a manner that must 
t ommand the rested no less than the admiration of his fcllow'country* 
»*Y«.**— Fortnightly Review. 

ESSAYS ON EASTERN QUESTIONS. By W. Gifford 
PalgraJ^e. 8vo. ioj. ()d. 

“ The^^ essay $ are full of anecdote and interest. The book is dendaily 
a valuable hddition to the stock of literatK^^ on which men must 
base their opinion <ff the difficult social andpolitical problems sug^ 
(:;ested by the designs of Kussia^ the capacity of Mahometans for 
soz'migntyy and the good government and retention of India 
Saturday Review. 

DUTCH GUIANA. With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 

“//afj pages are nearly exhaustive as far as facts and statistics go, 
•while they are lightened by graphic social sketches as well as sparkling 
descriptions of Saturday Review. 

Patteson.— life and letters of joiin coleridge 

PATTESON, D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. 
By CilARLOXTE M. Yonge, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
With Portraits after Richmond and from Photograph, engraved by 
Jeens. With Map. Fifth Edition, Two Vols. Crown 8^l I2j. 
Miss Yongds work is in one respect a model biography. It is made 
up almost entirely of Pattesofis own letters. Aware that he had left hts 
home once and for all, his correspondence took the form of a diary, and 
as we read on we come to know the man, and to love him almost as if we 
had seen himf ^ — Athen.<*um. Such a life, with its grand lessons oj 
unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour to the age in which it is lived; 
the biography cannot be studied without pleasure and profit, and indeed 
we should think little of the man who did not rise from the study of it 
better and wiser. Neither the Church nor the nation which produces 
su^ som heetkever despair of its /i#^«;'/.”--Saturday Review. 

Pauli — pictures of old England. By Dr. rkinhold 

Pauli. Translated, with the approval of the Author, byE. C« 
OttA , Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s. 
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Payne.— A history of European colonies. 

E. J. Payne, M.A. With Maos. i8mo.* 4J. kd. t 

The Times says : — ** We have seldom metivith^a historian capable oj 
^orming a more comprehensive^ far-seeing^ and unprejudiced estimate of 
vefits and peoples^ ana we can conhnend this little work as one certain to 
brove of the highest interest to all thoughtful readers,'' 

Pcrsid* — EASTP 2 RN PERSIA. An Account of the Journeys ol 
the Persian Boundary Commission, i870 “i‘2. — Vol. I. The Geo- 
graphy, with Narratives by Majors St.^ John, «Lovett, -and Euan 
Smith, jind an Introduction by MaJor-GcneraJ. Sir F^rderic 
Goldsmij), C.B., K.C.S.L, British Commissioner and Arbitrator. 
With Maps and Illustrations. — Vol. 11 . The /oology and Geology. 
By W. T. Bi ANi'ORD, A.R.S.M., F.R.S, With Coloured Illus- 
' trations. Two Vols. 8vo. 42J. 

“ The volumes largely increase our store of information about 
'ountries with which Englishmen ought to be familiar, \ . 4 , , 

The]k tltgfi^ii) into the shade all that hifherto has afpearei ourHongue 
respecting the local fcatur^ of Persia^ its scenery y its rcsoums^ fim its 
ocial condition, I'hPf^ontain also abundant evidence of Einglish 
mduranccy darings and —Times. 

Prichard.— THE administration of India. From 

1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the 
Crown, By I. T. Prichard, Barrister-at-Law. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. With Map. 2ij, 

Raphael.— RAPHAEL of urbino and iiis father 

GIOVANNI SANTL By J. D. Passavant, formerly Directoi 
of the Museum at Frankfort. With Twenty Permanent Photo- 
graphs. Royal 8vo, Handsomely bound. 31J. ^d. 

The Saturday Review says of them^ “ We have ' seen not a few 
'legant specimens of Mr, Woodbury's neio process^ but we have seen 
^tone thd^qual theseP 

Reynolds.— SIR josiiUA Reynolds as a portrait 

PAINTER. AN ESSAY. By J. Churton Collins, B.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. Illustrated by a Series of Portraits of 
distinguished Beauties of the Court of (Seorge HI. ; reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the celebrated Engravings, 
by Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, F. R. Smith, E. 
Fisher, and others. Folio half*morocco. £$ Sj.* 

Rogers (James E. Thorold).— historicaI gl*eaJp< 

INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Prof, Rogeri^ Crown 8vo. 41. 6 d. Second Series. 
Wiklif, Laud, Wilkes, and Home Tooke. Crown 8vo. .&r. 
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Routledge.-^CHAPTERS in the itlSTORY OF POPULAR 
PROGiyUSSiIN ENGLAND, chiefly in Relation to the Freedom 
of the Press andfTrial by Jurj^ 1660—1820. With application to 
later years. By J. Routledge. 8vo. i6j.^ 

“ The volume abounds in facts and^information\ almost always useful 
and often curiaus^ — ^I'imes. 

Rumford.— COUNT RUMFORD’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
with Memoii? and Notices of his Daughter. By George Ellis. 
Five Vols. 8vo. 4/. iV- 6^/. 

Seeley (Prqfessor).'— LECTURES and essays. By 

J. K. Seeley, M.A. Professor of Modem History in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. loj. 6 d> ‘ 

Contents ; — koman Imperialism : i. The Great Roman Revolu- 
tion; 2. The Proximate Cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire ; 
The Later Empire. — Milton* s Political Opinions — Milton* s Poetry 
— Elementary Principles in Art'— Liberal Education in Universitiis 
— English) in Schools — The Church as a Teacher of Morality — The 
Teachir.g of Politics: an InaugiAlcd Lecture delivered at Cainbyidff, 

Shelburne.— iTife of wtixiam, earL of Shelburne, 

AFTERWARDS FIRST MAJiQUlS OF LANSDOWME. 
With Extracts from his Papers and Correspondence. By Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice. In Three Vols. 8vo. Vol. I, 1737— 
1766, I 2 s, ; Vol. 11 . 1766—1776, I2J. ; Vol. III. 1776—1805, 
i6j. 

^^Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has succeeded in placing before us a 
wealth of new maiia\ whieh^ while casting valuable and muclMteeded 
light on several obscure passages in the political history of a hundred 
years ago, has enabled us for the first time to form a clear and consistent 
idea of his ancestor ,** — Spectator. 

Sime.— HISTORY of Germany. By James Sime, M.A. 
i8mo. 3 j. Being Vol. V. of the Historical Course for Schools, 
Edited by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. ^ 

This is a remarkably clear and impressive History of Germany, Its 
great events are wisely kept as central figure^, and the smaller events are 
carefully kept not only subordinate and subservient, hut most skilfully 
woven into the texture gf the historical tapestry presented to the eye ,** — 
Standard. 

Squier.— PERU : incidents of travel and ex- 

PLORAllON IN THE LAND OF THE INCAS. By E. G. 
^ S^QUIE|, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commi&ioner to Peru, With 
( ^ 300 Illustrations. Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 

Times says:— ** No more solid and trustworthy contribution had 
hem made to an accurate kncnvledge of what are among the most wonderful 
ruins in the world, .... The work is 'really what its title implies. 
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WJiUe of the neatest imporhnce as a contribution to Pei-^vian archccolooy^ 
it is also a thoroughly entertaining and instrtocUve ^arr^ive of travcL 
.... Not the least important featg^re must be cegisidercd the mmei’ous 

well executed illustrations P 

% 

Strangford.— ilGYrTiAN^HRiNES and Syrian sepul- 
chres, including a Visit to Palmyra. By Emily A. Bkaufort 
(Viscountess Strangford), Author of ‘‘The Eastern Shores of 
the Adriatic.” New Edition. Crown 8 vo. *js^^d, 

Tait.— AN ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based upon 
Green’s “ Short History of the Enghsli People.” B 3 ' C. W. A. 
Tait, M.A., Assistant Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 

3J. 6 ^/. • • 

Thomas.— THE life of JOHN THOMAS, Surgeon of the 
' “Earl of Oxford” East Tndiaman, and First Baptist Missionary to 
Bengal. By C. B. I.ewis, Baptist Missionary. Bvo. loj. 6 ^/. 

Thompson.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Ei)ViT iIhomi-- 
•SO#. Being Vol. IT. of the Hiiltorical Course for .^chgolsji Edited 
by Edwakp a. J^eman, D.C.L. New J^dition, revised and 
enlarged, with hlaps. i 8 mo. 2 j. 6 r/. 

^Freedom from prejudice^ simplicity of style, and accuracy of state* 
ment, are the characttristics of this volume. It is a trustworthy text-book, 
and likely to be generally serviceable in schools, Mali. Gazette. 
“ In its great accuracy and correctness of detail i: stands far ahead of the 
general run of school manuals. Its arrangement, too, if clear, and its 
style simple and straightforward. ” — Satu rd ay R ev i e w. 

Todhunter — the conflict of studies ; and 

OTHER ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
EDUCATION. By Isaac Todhunter, M.A., r.R.S., late 
Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. Jolin’s College, 
Cambridge. 8 vo. loj. 6d, 

Contents 77ie Conflict of Studies, II. Competitive Exa* 
mination% III. Private Study of Mathematics, IV, Academical 
Rrform. V. Elementary Geometry. VI. The Mathematical Tripos. 

Trench (Archbishop). — For other Works by the same Author, 
see Theological and Belles Lettres Catalogues, and 
page 30 of this Catalogue. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years* War. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcap. 8 vo. 4 ^." 

PLUTARCH, HIS LIFE, HIS LIVES, ‘AND IIIS^MORADS. 

Five I^ectures.- Second Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8 vo. ^s^6d.^$ 
LECTURES ON MEDIEVAL CHURCH HISTORY. Being 
the substance of Lectures delivered in Oueen’s College, London, 

8vO. \ 25 . 
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Trench (MAria).— the life of ST. TERESA. By Maria 
TRENC fif With portrait engraved by Jeens. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra. 8j. 6f/. ^ ' 

hook of rareinteresC^—-^o\m Bull. 

Trench (Mrs. R.)— remains OF THE LATE MRS. 

» RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, 
Letters, and lOther Papers. Edited by Archkishop Trench, 
New and Cheaper Issue^^ with Portrait. 8vo. 6 s. 

Trollope.—.,^ HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
FLORENCE FROM THE EARLIEST INDErEN];)ENCE 
OF THE COMMUNE TO THE FALI. OF THF/KErUBLIC 
IN 1831. BV T. AuoLPiius Trollope. 4 Vols. 8vo. Half 
morocco. 21s, ^ 

Uppingham by the Sea.— a narrative of the 

Yi'lAl^T BORTH. By J. H. S. Crown 8vo. 31. 6 c/. 

WalfecC.— THE MALAY XRCHlPIj;LAGO : the Land o!the 
Orang Utan jftid the Bird of Paradise?^- By Alfred Russel 
Wallace. A Narrative of Travel with Studies of Man ^and 
Nature. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 'js. 6 d. 

“ The result is a vivid picture of tropical life^ which may be read with 
unflagging interest^ and a sufficient account of his scientific conclusions to 
stimulate our appetite without wearying us by detail. In shorty we may 
safely say that %ve have never read a more agreeable hook of its kindJ ^ — 
Saturday Review. 

Ward.— A HISTORY of English dramatic litera- 
ture TO the death of queen ANNE. By A. W. ' 

Ward, M.A., Professor of History and English Literature in 
Owens College, Manchester. Two Vols. 8vo. 32 
^*As fill of interest as of information. To students of aramatic 
literature invaluable^ and may he equally recommended to readers for 
mere pastime. Mall Gazette. 

Ward (J.)— EXPEfUENCES OF A DIPLOMATIST. Being 
recollections of Germany founded on Diaries kept during the years 
1840 — 1870. By John Ward, C.B., late 11 , M. Minister- 
Resident tc the Hanse Towns, 8vo. icw. 6 d. 

Wedg\VOOd.— JOHN WESLEY AND TfalE EVANGELICAL 
REACTION of the Eighteenth Century. By Julia Wedgwood. 
Crown 8vo, 8j. 6d. 

“ In style and intellectual power^ wbreadth of vim and clearness of 
insight^ Miss Wedgwood^ s book far surpasses all ATHENiEUM. 
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WhewelL— WILLI All WHEWELL, D.D., :ftte Master of* 
I'rinity College, Cambridge. An Acconnlfof Ms Writings, with 
Selections from his Literary aifd Scientific Correspondence. By 
I. Toi)HUNT£R,iM.A., F.ILS. Two ■W)ls. Svo. 25^. < 

White.— THE NATURAL HISTORY AND AN'ITQUITIES 
OF SELBORNK. By (iiLUEKT Win te. Edited, with Memoir 
and Notes, by Frank Buckland, A Chapter Antiquities by 
Lord Ski.horne, Map, &c., and •numerous Illustrations by 
1 *. H. Dklamotte. Royal Svo. Cloth, e\tra gilt. Cxhtaper 
Issue. 21s. • ^ 

Also a Large Paper Edition, containing, in addition to the* above, 
upwards 01 Thirty Woodburytype Illustrations freftn Drawings by 
Prof. Delamotte. TwoVols. 4to. IlalfmoroccR, elegant. 4/. 4r. 

** Mr, Delamotk^s charming illustrations arr a worthy decoration of so 
aainty a booh. They bring Sdborne before us^ and really help us to 
understand why Whitds liwe for his native place luvcr grav coldf — 
Times. 

Wiiauii.— A MLMy>R UJb GEORGE \VILS 0 N; M. D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology ii/the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 
*'j 4 n exquisite and touching portrait of a rare and beautijul spiritP * — 
Guardian. 

Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) — Works by Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University 
College, Toronto : — 

PREillS'fORlC ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition* 
with numerous Illustrations. Two Vols. demy Svo. 36J. 

” One of the most interesting^ learned^ and elegant works we*" have 
sOn Westminster Review. 

PREHISTORIC MAN : Researches into the Origin of Civilization ^ 
in thefclcl and New World. New Edition, revised and enlarged 
throughout, with numerous Illustrations and two Coloured Plates, 
Two Vols. Svo. 36J, 

valuable work pleasatilly written and well worthy of attention 
both by students and general readers — Academy. 

CHATTERTON : A Biograpliical Study. By Daniel Wilson, » 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature 'in University 
College, Toronto. Crown Svo. 6j. 6 d, 

Wyatt (Sir M. 6igby).— fine art : a Skatch* o{ 

History, Theory, Practice, and application to Industry. A Course 
of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
Sir M. Digby Wyatt, MM. Slade Professor of Fine Art. 
Cheaper Issue. Svo. 
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** An excelief^ handbook for the student ^f art .** — Graphic. ^ The 
book ahoundst in ttifaluoble matter^ and will therefore be read with 
pleasure and profit by Covers of Daily News. 

# 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)— Worf^s by Cha*rlotte m. Yonge, 
Author of “The Heir of Reddy ffe,” &c. &c. : — 

A A PARALLEL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND ; 
consisting of Outlines aijd Dates. Oblong 4to. 3 j. 6d, 

/ CAMEOS FROIVJ ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
II. ^ Extra fcap. 8vo. •Third Edition. 5 j. 

A Second S^eries, THE WARS IN FRANCE Extra fcap. 
8vo. Third Jp<iition. 5 j. 

A Third Series, THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra 
fcap, 8vo. 5 j. 

Instead ^f dry details says the Nonconformist, we have living 
picture^ farhful^ vivid, and striking,** 

c. , ^ . • 

Young (Julian Charles, A memoir of 

CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, Tragedian, with Extracts 
from his Son's Journal. By Julian Charles Young, M.A. 
Rector of Ilmiiigton, With Portraits and Sketches. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. Js, 6d, 

In this budget of anecdotes, fables, and gossip, old and nerv, relative to 
Scott, Moore, Chalmers, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Croker, Mathews, the 
third and fourth Georges, Bowles, Becked, Lockhart, Wellington, Peel, 
Louis Napoleon, D*Orsay, Dickens, Thackeray, Louis Blanc, Gibson, 
Constable, and Stanfield, etc, etc,, the reader must be hard indeed to please 
^who cannot find entertainvunt ,** — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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POLITICS, POLITICAL A*ND SOCIAL 
ECONOMY, LAW, AND KINDRElS 
SUBJECTS. 

Anglo Saxon Law — essays JN. Contants ; Law Courts 
-—Land and Family Laws and Legal- Procedure generally. With 
Select cases. Medium 8vo. i8j. 

Ball.— THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO T^E BAR. By 
Walter W. Pall, M.A., of the Inner Tqjnple, 13arrisler-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

“ T/ie student will here find a dear statement of the several steps by 
whkh the degree of barrister is obtained^ and also ustful advice about 
the advantages of a prolonged course of ^reading in CAatnbqrs ,' — 
Academy. ^ 

Bernard.— FOUR.*fcCTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
^ WITH DIPLOMACY. By Montague Bernard, M.A., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. 
8vo. 9 J, 

Singularly interesting lectures^ so abh% clear, atid attractive — Spec- 
tator, 

Bright (John, M.P.)— SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLICY. By the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P, 
Edited by Professor Thorold Rogers, Author’s Popular Edition, 
Globe 8vo. y, 6d, 

Mr » BrighCs speeches will always deserve to be studied, as an 
apprenticeship to popular and parliavientary oratory ; they will form 
materials for the history of our time, and many bfHlliant passages, 
perhaps twmc entire speeches, 7mll really become a part of the living litera- 
ture of England.^^ — Daily News, 

LIBRARY EDITION. Two Vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 2 Sj. 

Bucknill.— HABITUAL drunkenness and insane 

DRUNKARDS. By J. C. Bucknxl, M.D., F.R.S., late 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitor of Lunatics. Crown 8vo. 2s. f>d. 

Cairnes. — Works by J. E. Cairnes, M.A., Eme*itus Professor of 
Political Econoray in University Collegej^ London. • l 

ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, THEORETICIAN 
and APPLIED. ByJ. E. Cairnes, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. 8vo. ioj, 6dn 
“ The production of one of me ablest of living economists f — ATHE- 
NAEUM. 
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Cairnes 

POLITrCAL*^ ESI?AYS. '‘Sva lor. 6 d. 

Saturday I&view saysl^^^ We recently erprcssed our high 
admiration of the former volume ; and the preseff one is no less remark- 
able for the qualities of clear stateff^ent, sound logic, and candid treat- 
ment of opponents which were conspicuous in its predecessor, , , , We 
may safely say that none oj Mr, Milts many disciples is a worthier repre- 
sentative of the bfst qualities of their master than Professor Cairnes 

SOME LEADING PRfNCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
NEWLY EXI’OUNPED. 8vo. 14J. 

Contents \^-Part /. Value, Part II, Labour and Capital,^ Part 
III, Internatiofial Trade, • 

work whioli is perhaps the most valuable contribution to the science 
made since the publication, a quarter of a century since, of Mr, Milfs 
Principles of Political Economy — Daily News. 

THE CHARACTER AND LOGTCAI. METHOD OF POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. New Edition, enlarged. 8vo. qs, 6 d, 

“ Thcs€%ct ires an admirahlyy fitted to correct the slipshod gurie^aliza- 
Hons iohicU pass current as the science of Polij^l Economy E — Times. 

Clarke.—EARLY roman law. the regal PERIOD. 

By E. C. Clarke, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barri.sler-at-Law, 
Lecturer in Law and Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Mr, Clarke has brought together a great mass of valuable matter in 
an accessible form,'''' Review. 

Cobden (Richard).— speeches on questions of 

PUBLIC POLICY. By Richard Cordkn. Edited by the 
Right Hon, John Bright, M.r., and [. E. Thorold Rogers. 
Popular Edison. 8vo. 3,?. kri, 

Fawcett.— Works by Henry Fawcett, M.A., M.P., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Economy in therUniversity 
of Cambridge ; — 

THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE BRITISH 
LABOURER. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^: 

MANUAL OF POj^^ITICAL ECONOMY. Fifth Edition, with 
New Chapters on the Depreciation of Silver, etc. Crown 8vo. 
«i2,r. 

The Daily News says: It forms one of the best introductions to the 
principles of the science, and to its practical applications in the problems 
of modern, qnd especially of English, government and society, 
PAUPERISM : ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. Crown 8vo. 
Ss, 6 d, 

The AtheNvEUM calls the work repertory of interesting and well 
digested isfformationl* 
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Fawcett . — Continued ^ 

SPEECHES ON SOME CURRENT ’POLITICAL QUES- 
‘‘ They will help\o educatefnot perhaps* parties, hut the educators ^ 
Daily News. ® 

ESSAYS ON POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SUPJECTS. Bi 
Professor Fawcett, M.P., and Mjlucent Garret 
Fawcett. 8vo. los. 6d. /% 

“ They will all repay the perusal of the thinking reader ^ — DaiL’’ 
News. . ’ 

FREE TEADE AND PROTECTION: an Inquiry' into th 
Causes ^\nich have retarded the general adoption of Free Trad 
since its introduction into England. Svo. *]s. 6^4 
“ No greater service can he rendered to the cause of Free Trade than ^ 
clear explanation of the principle!^ on which Free Trade rests. Trc 
fessor Faivcetl has done this in the volume before us with all his Isahituc 
elearnc^oj thought and expression ^ ® 

Fawcett (Mrs-)^'^orksby Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. WITH QUES 
TIONS. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6t/. 

Daily NEWSr^Z/j it **clear, compact, and comprehensive an 
the SpectaI'OR says, ^^Mrs. FawcetPs treatise is perfectly suited to ii 
purpose.** 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown Svo. 3.9. 

“ The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass i 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a small space.., T/ 
true doctrines of International Trade, Currency, and the ratio hetwee 
Production and Population, are set before us and illustrated in a masten 
manner r — AthenvEUM . 

Freen'jan (E. A.), M.A., D.C.L.— comparativ 

POLITICS. Lectures at the Royal Institution, to which 
added “ The Unity of History,” being the Redo Lecture delivere 
at Cambridge in 1872.’* Svo. 14J. 

“ We find in Mr. Freeman* s neiv volume fie same sound, carefiu 
comprehensive qualities which have long ago raised him to $0 high a pla^ 
amongst historical writers. For historical discipline, then, as well < 
histoncal information, Mr. Freeman* s hook is full of yvalue .** — Pai 
Mall Gazette. 

Gosthen.— reports and speeches on i.ocal tax} 

TION. By George J. Goschen, M.P. Royal Svo. 5.J’. 

** The volume contains a vast massof information of the highest value. 
— ATHENiEUM. 
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Guide to the Unprotected^ in Every Day Matters Re* 
lating tS Property and Acome. By a Banker's Daughter, 
Fourth Edition, feevised. Extta fcap. 8vo. p, 6 d. 

^^Many an unprotected jfeniale ivill 6 ttss the heaf which planned and 
lae hand which compiled this admirible little manual, . . . This hook 
was very much wanted^ and it could not have been better doned^'^ 
Morning Star. 

Hamilton.— money* AND value; an Inquiry into the 
Means and Ends of Economic Production, with an Appendix 
on tiic Depreciation of Silver and Indian Currency. By Rowland 
Hamilton. 8vo. i2j. . 

“ The subject isthcre dealt with in a luminous style^ and by presenting 
it from a new point of vuw in connection with the nature and functions 
0/ money ^ a genuine so'vice has been rendered to commercial scienced'^t^ 
British (Quarterly Review. 

I ( 

HarwoOd^-r-DISJiSTABLISILMliNT : a Defence of the Principle 
ortx Ntitional Church. By George Hv^wooi), M.A. }JV6.*'i2f. 

i 

Hill . — Works by Octavia Hjll 

HOMES OK THE LONDON POOR. Extra fcap. 8vo. p, 6 d. 
She ts clear ^ practical^ and definite ^ — Glohe. 

OUR COMMON LAND; and other Short Essays. Extra fcap, 
8vo. p, 6 d, 

Contents; — Our Common Land, District Visiting, A More 
Excellent IVuy of Charity, A Word on Good Citizenship, Open Spaces, 
Effectual Charity, The Future of our Commons, 

Historicus.— DETTEKS ON SOME QUESTIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. Reprinted from the Times^ with 
considerable Additions, 8vo. ^s, id. Also, ADDITIONAL 
LETTK-RS. 8vo. 2 s, 6 d, 

Holland.— THE treaty relations of RU^axA ax^D 

TURKEY FEOM 1774 TO 1853. A, Lecture delivered at Oxford, 
April 1S77. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Professor of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2 s, 

Hughes (Thos.)— THE OLD CHURCH : WHAT SHALL 
WE 1)0 'WITH IT? By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Crown 
8vo,, 6 s, 

Jevons. — Works by W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London. (For other 
Works by the same Author, tee .Educational and Philo- 
sophical Catalogues.) 
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J C VOns. — continued, 

THE COAL QUESTION: ah inquiry. ucHcemmg the I'rogress 
of the* Nation, ^nd the B^Bbable Exhsaistion of our Coal Mines# 
S^ond Edition, Wised. 8^. los, 6d. 

TKE THEORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. 9s. 
Professor Jevons has done invahtable service hy courageously claiming 
political economy to be strictly a branchy of Appl^d Mathematics?^ 
—Westminster Review. 

PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. ’iSmo. is. 

• • 

Laveleye.*— primitive property. .By emile de 

Laveleye. Translated by G. R. L. Marriott, LL.B., with an 
• Introduction by T. E. Cliffe Leslie, LL.B. 8vo. 12s, 

“ It is almost impossible to oifer-estimate the value of the well-digested 
knowledge which it contains ; it is one of the most learned books that 
have been contributed to the historical dehartmenl of the lUerafhre of 
econMi ^ science , ” — Atiien>i:u m. 

Leading Cases dSne into English, fty an Apprentice 

•of Lincoln's Inn. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, (>d, 

** Here is a rare treat for the lovers of quaint conceits ^ who in reading 
this charming little hook will find enjoyment in the varied metre and 
graphic language in which the several tales are iold^ no less than in the 
accurate and pithy rendering of some of our most jamiliar ^Leading 
Saturday Review. 

Macdonell.— THE land question, with special 

REFERENCE TO ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. By 
John Macdonell, Barristcr-at-Law. 8vo. ioj. 61/. 

Martin.— THE statesman's year-book: a Statistical 

and jlistorical Annual of the States of the Civilized World, 
for the year 1878. By Frederick Martin. Fifteenth Annual 
Publication. Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 
The Statesman's Year-Bo^k is the only work in the English language 
which furnishes a clear and concise account of the actual condition of all 
the States of Europe^ the civilized countries %f America, Asia, and 
Africa, and the British Colonies and Dependencies in all parts of the 
worlds The new issue of the work has been revised and corrected, on ike 
basis of official reports received direct from the heads of thefieading Gavern^ 
ments of the world, in t^ply to letters sent to them^^he Editor, fphrodtgh 
the valuable assistance thus given, it has been possible to collet an afhoiAt^ 
of information, political, statistical, and commercial, of the latest date, and 
of unimpeachable trustworthiness, such as no publication of the same 
kind has ever been able to furnisit **As indispensable as BradshawP — 
Times. 
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Monaha^.—yHE. METHOD OF LAW: an Essay on the 
Statement and ^rangem&t ^ the Legal Standard of Conduct, 
j By J. H. MonaiianJ.QX, Croi^p 8vo, 6 s , 

“ IViii be found valuable by carej^i law siudSls who have felt the 
importance of gaining clear ideas regarding the relations between the parts 
of the complex organism they have to BRITISH Quarterly 

Review. 

Paterson.— THE liberty of the subject and the 

LAWS OF ENGLAND RELATING TO THE SECURITY 
OhfTHE BERSON. 'Commentaries on. By James Paterson, 
M. A., Barrister at Law, sometime Commissioner fgr English and 
• Irish Fisheries, etc. Two Vols Crown 8 vo. 2ls. 

Two or three hours' dipping into these volumes^ not to say reading them 
through^ will give legislators and stump orators a knowledge of the liberty 
of a citizen of their country^ in its principles^ its fulness^ and its modi* 
jicatiop^ sucji as they probably in nine cases out of ten never had before," 
— SCtTSM^N. 

- c w' V* ' 

Phillim'ore.— PRIVATE law amo^g the romans, 

from the Pandects. By John George Philumore, Q.C. 8vo. 
i6j. 

Rogers.— COBDEN AND POLITICAL OPINION. ByJ. E. 

Thoroli) Rogers. 8vo. iqs. &/. 

“ Will be found most useful by politicians of every school^ as it forms a 
sort of handbook to Cobden'^ teaching" — ATHENii5UM. 

Stephen (C. E.)— the service of the poor; 

Being an Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establish- 
ment of Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By 
Caroline Emilia Stephen. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 6d, 

The ablest advocate oj a better line of work ift this dvrction that we 
have ever ’—Examiner. 

Stephen.— Works by Sir James F. Stephen, K.C.S.I., Q.C. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. Third Edition 
with New Preface. Crown 8 vo. 6 r.'' 

A DIGEST OF iTHE CRIMINAL LAW. (Crimes and 
Punishments.) 8 vo. 16 ^. 

“ We feel sure that any person of ordinary intelligetue who had never 
looked into a law-book in his life mighty by a few days* careful study of 
tips volume^ obtain a*ff^e accurate understandmg of the criminal law^ 
tmr^ perfect conception of its different bearings a more tkorouifh 
and intelligent insight into its snares and pitfalls^ than ah ordinary 
practitioner can boast of after years of study of the ordinary text- 
books and practical experience of the Courts unassisted by any competent 
Saturday Revieiv. 
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• St^^^l^S.-^VILLAGE POLITIfiS. uuu ourmons on 

the Labour Question; ^ C. W. S^umbs, M.A., Vicar of 
Granborough, liAks. Extra |cap. 8vo. 3^. 6^/. 

ThOJtaton. — Works by W. T. Thornton, C.B., Secretary for 
Public Works in the India Office ^ 

ON LABOUR : Its Wrongful Claimsuand Rightful Dues ; Its 
Actual Present and Possible Future. Second, Edition, revised, 
8vo. 14;. • ^ ^ 

A PLEA FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS : With the Outlines 
of a Plan *for their hlstablishment in Ireland. /New Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. yj. 6^. 

INDIAN PUBIJC WORKS AND COGNATE INDIAN 
TOPICS. With Map of Indian Railways. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6</. 

Walker.— Works by F. A. Walker, M.A,, Ph.D,, .Pisfessir of 
I^iHlal Economy and History, V/fte College : — 

THE WAGES QUMflON. A Treatise on% Wages and the 
Wages Class. 8vo. *14^. 

MONEY. 8vo. i6j. 

** It is painstakings laborious ^ and states the question in a clear and 
very intelligible form. . . . The volume possesses a great value as a smi 
of encyclopaedia of knowledge on the subject T — Economist. 

Work abotit the Five Dials* with an introductory 
Note by Thomas Carlyle, Crown 8vo. 6 s. 
hook which abounds with wise and practical suggestions '' — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SCIENCE 
OR THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 

Abbott.— A SIIAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR ; An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head l^Jaster of the 
"City of Loudon S^ooL New and Enlajged Edition. Extl^ 
fcap. 8vo. 6 j. 

^^Voduable not only as an aid to the critical vj 
but as tending to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English in 
general Ai’HENiEtJM. 

Besant.— STUDIES IN early french POETRY.. 
Walter Besant. M.A. •Crown 8vo, 8 j. 6 d. 
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Breymann.— AfRENcfi GRAMMAR based on philo- 
logical P.R1NOPLES. Bfl)ERMANJ^,BREYMANN, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philology in the University of Munich late Lecturer 
on French Language and Literature at Owens College, ^ Man- 
chester. Extra ^ap. 8vo. ^r. 6^. 

“ Wt dismiss i/te work with every feeling of satisfaction. It cannot 
fail to be taken into use by cM schools which endeavour to mak^ the study 
of French a means tqwards the higher r/////^n*.”—EDUCATiONAL Times. 

ElliS.t-PRA'CTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, FOR THE USE OF 
• CLASSICM. TEACHICRS AND LINGUISTS. By A. J. 
Ellis, 3. A., F.R.S., &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6^/. 

Fleay.— A Shakespeare manual. By the Rev. f. g. 

Fleay, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra 

i^p. 4J. 6d, , ^ ^ 

Goodwin.— SYNTAX OF THE O^EEK MOODS AND 
TENSES. By \V. \V. Goodwin, Profehsor of Greek Literature 
in Harvard Unive»*sity. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 j , €d, 

Hadley.— essays philological and critical. 

Selected from the Papers of James Hadley, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Yale College, &c. 8vo. i6i. 

Hales.— LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Philo- 
logical and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching ol 
English. Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. Hales, 
M.A., Profes.sor of English literature at King’s College, London, 
&c. &c. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4 J. 6d, 

Helfenstein (James).— a comparative grammar 

OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES : Being at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and com- 
prising Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modern English, 
Icelandic (Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, 
Middle High Ger^nan, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, 
and Dutch. By James Helfenstein, Ph.D. 8vo. i8j. 

Masson (Gustave).— a compendious dictionary 

or THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and English- 
wFitncIi). Followed by a List of the PrinSipal Diverging Deiiva- 
tions, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By 
Gustave Masson, Assistant-Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. Fourth Edition, Crojvn 8vo. Half-bound. 6s, 

book which any student^ whatevtr may be the degree of his ad* 
vancefJient in the language^ %vould do well to have on the Me close at 
hand while he is reading,^'*- Saturday Review, 


WOJi^S ON LANGUAGE. ^ yf 

Mayor.— A bibliographic^ clve Tf) l^tin Lite- 

RATURE, Edited after Di^E. Hubi^r^ With large Additions 
by John K. B. Mayor, Professpr of Latin in the Univei^ 
.sity of CambriSge. Crowds vo. 6 j. 6^/. 

exirmely useful volume that should be in the hands of all 
ATHENiEUM. 

Morris* — Works by the Rev. Kichard morris, LL.D., Member 
of the Council of the Philol. Soc., Lecturer <?n English Language 
and Literature in King’s College School, FAitof of “ Specimens 
of Early ^English,*' etc., etc. : — • 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISII ACCIDENCE,' 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of 
the Language, and on Word-formation, Sixth Edition. P'cap. 
8vo. 6.r. • 

EiiBMENTARy LESSONS BN HISTORICAI EN«LISH 
GRAMMAR, cogtr^ning Accidence and Woi^^-formation. Third 
Edition. i8mo. 2 s. 6d. 

« 

Oliphant.— THE old and middle English. By 

T. L, Kington OLiniANT, M.A., of Lalliol College; Oxfoid. 
A New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, of “The Sources 
of Standard English, Extra fcap. 8vo. gs, 

**Mr. Oliphant* s book is, to our mind, one of the ablest and most 
scholarly contributions to our standard English we have seen for many 
years." —t)CHO()h Board Chronicle. The book comes nearer to a 
history of the Kngush language than anything we have seen since mch a 
histoiy could be written, without confusion and contradictions,"-^ 
Saturday Review. 

Pcile (^ohn, M.A.)— AN introduction to Greek 

AND LATIN ETVMOLOGY. By John Peile, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor d Christ's College, Cambridge. Thiitl 

and revised Edition. Crown 8vo. los. bd. 

% 

^'The book may be accepted as a very valuable contribution to Ike 
scUnce of language Review. 

Phllolpgy.— THB JOURNAL OF SACRED AND ,CLAi 
SiCAL PHILOLOGY. FourVols. 8vo.' I2J. !ach. * 

THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. New Series. Edited by W 
G. Clark, M.A., John £.»B. Mayor, M.A., and W. Aldi; 
Wright. M.A. v. 6d, (Half-yearly.) 
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Roby (H. »— A GRAMMiR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
FROM PLAUTUS .TO ^UB^pNlUS, By Henry John 
Roby, M,A.f Ute Feilow of sii John’s College, Cambridge. 

In Two Parts. Second Edition. ^Part I, coMaining : — Book I. 
Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. Book III, Word Formation. AP" 
pendices. Crown 8vo. 8r. td. Part II, — Syntax, Prepositions, 
&c. Crown %o. lox. 6 d. 

yThe booh is marked^ by the clear and practical insight of a master in 
his art. It is a hook which would do honour to any couegtryl ^ — 
ATHENiElfM. ^'firings bdore the student in a methodical form the best 
results oj modern philology bearing on the Latin language 

a 

Taylor. — Works by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A.:-— 

ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. With Woodcuts. Svo. 14^. 

The TimiTj s^s : — “ The learning and industry displayed in this 
volume Reserve the most cordial recognition. The ultimate Vl . V. ' of 
science we shall not attempt to anticipate ; but we CQn sajely say this^ that 
it is a learned book 7vhich the unlearned can enjoy ^ and that in the de* 
scriptions of the tomb-huildcrs^ as well as in the marvellous coincidences 
and unexpected analogies brought togetlur by the author^ readers of every 
grade may take delight as well as philosophers and scholars 

WORDS AND PLACES ; or, Etymological Illustrations of 
History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor, ‘ 
Third PZdition, revised and compressed. With Maps. Globe 
Svo. 6j, 

Trench. — Works by R. CiirJNEVix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. (P'or other Works by the same Author, see Theological 
Catalogue.) 

SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Eight? Edition, 
enlarged. Svo. cloth. I2s. 

**I/e the ATHENiEUM says, “a gufde in this department of 
knowledge to whom hh readers may entrust themselves with confidences^ 

ON the study of WORDS. Lectures Addressed (originally)'^ 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training Senool, Winchester. 

^Seventeentu Edition, enlarged. Fcap. Svo. Sr. 

. ENTJLISH past ^ND PRESENT. Tenth Editloni revised " 
and improved. Fcap. Svo. 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF „ENGLISH WORDS USED ^ 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR 
PRESENT. Fourth Edition, enlarge Fcap. Svo. 4s, 
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Whitney.— A compendiouIgeiwiian; grammar. By 

W. D. Whitney, Professoi^f Ssnskrjjl ayl Instructor in Modem 
I.anguagcs in Yale Collea^^ Crown ^vo. 6^. 

After careful \camination %>e are inclined to ^pronounce it the best 
gr4i^7nar of modern languag^we have ever Scotsman. 

Whitney and Edgren.— a compendk)US german 

AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Vth Notation of Correspon- 
dences and Brief Etymologies. By^Profes^r \V. D, Whitney, 
assisted by A. II. Edgren. Crown 8vo. ^s, 

The GERMAN-ENGLISII Part may be had separately. Price 5 j. 

• 

•Yonge—msTORY of Christian names. By Char- 

U)TTE M, Yonge, Author of “The llcir of Redclyffe.” 
Cheaper Edition. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12 j. 
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